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THE    PAGAN    RELKilON. 

IN  studying  the  history  of  a  people,  nothing  can  be  more 
interesting  than  its  religion,  and  nothing  more  vital  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  character  of  a  nation  than  a 
knowleilge  of  its  initial  sys- 
tem of  faith  and  worship. 

To  the  ancient  Italians 
life  was  religion.  Their 
^chIs  were  legions;  each 
town,  each  family,  each  in- 
dividual paid  honour  to  a 
chosen  deity  and  propiti- 
ated still  other  supernatural 
Innings  who  were  believed 
to  protect  life,  health,  and 
property.  Every  day,  every 
hour,  every  act  of  life,  in 
truth,  was  associated   with 

thoughts  of  gods,  of  Lares  and  Penates,  and  of  special  di- 
vinities whose  office  was  to  prosper  or  hinder  all  the  plans 

of  men. 
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■  • 

Recent  excavations  and  rssearches  have  disclosed  much 
that  is  most  interesting- and  instructive  concerning  the  reli- 
gion of  ancient  Bpihii  and  its  ol)ser\'ances,  and  our  previous 
knowledge  -atid  theories  have  been  confirmed  and  corrected 
by  what  may  fitly  be  termed  ''  the  light  of  other  days." 
:" ;  ITor  example,  the  complete  unearthing  of  the  House  of  the 
'  Vestals  in  1 8H;3,  together  with  the  revelations  of  both  older 
and  more  recent  excavations,  enable  us  to  speak  with  abso- 
lute certainty  of  the  locality  of  the  convent  and  temple  of 
this  most  interesting  sisteriuxxl  and  of  many  matters  con- 
nected with  their  life  and  ollices. 

Walking  over  the  Via  Sacra,  as  we  reach  the  Atrium 
Vestte^  —  House  of  the  Vestals,  —  we  can  imagine  one  of 
the  magnificent  triumphal  processions  passing  through  the 
Forum  Romanuin,  on  its  way  to  tiie  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus ;  we  note  the  reverent  glances  of  the  conqueror 
and  his  followers  as  tiiov  near  the  home  of  the  six  white- 
robed  virgins  to  whose  care  were  intrusted  the  most  sacred 
possessions  of  ancient  Rome,  whose  iionourable  place  in  the 
procession  —  as  in  that  of  May,  17  u.  < . — makes  them  the 
followers  of  the  priests  and  the  leaders  of  tlie  aristocratic 
young  matrons  of  Rome. 

We  reconstruct,  in  fancy,  their  graceful  porticoes,  and  in 
them  see  these  flowers  of  patrician  rank,  in  all  the  brilliancy 
of  youthful  beauty  and  strength,  or  in  the  noble  dignity  of 
the  portrait  statue  of  the  Vest<dis  M<t.ri)na  —  Abbess  of  the 
Vestals  —  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Raths  of  Diocletian; 
and  we  are  grateful  that  in  the  midst  of  Pagan  Rome  we 
find  such  purity,  and  so  comj)lete  a  dedication  of  life  to 
religious  and  patriotic  service. 

The  origin  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  is  easily  traced  to  the 
ancient  custom,  in  every  village,  of  committing  the  care  of 
the  public  fire  to  young  girls  who  had  not  the  strength  to 
aid  in  the  hunting,  the  fishing,  and  the  agricultural  pursuits 
of  their  fathers  and  brothers.      As  the  ancient  Italians  asso- 
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dated  every  act  of  life  witb  some  one  of  the  iunuiaerable 
ileitiea  of  their  worship,  Vesta  was  Daturally  chosen  as  the 
(nianlian  goddess  of  the  lire- |)re serving  maideiie,  and  wlieu 
the  Alban  shepherds  de- 
scended to  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  the  hut  of  the 
\'estals  was  established 
on  the  Itorders  of  the 
market -i>lu 


tlie    Foi 


Ito- 


manuin :  thuK  the  worship 

of  X'esta  was  the  verj'  be- 

ginuin<j  of  the  religion  of 

ancient    Rome,     and    the 

Vestals    its    first    priest- 

ettses. 

The     first     temple    of 

this  worship    was    but    a 

thatched  liut-,  many  mod- 
els of  which  may  be  seen 

in  the  hut-urns  discovered 

eighty  years   ago   in  the 

cemetery  of  Alba  Louga. 

and  now  seen  in  the  Vati- 
can and  other  museums. 

Here    tlie    four    Vestals,  BTrT-iDM> 

who,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, were  transferred  from  tlicir  iiiitivc  hills  by  Ninna,  were 
TeqQire<l  to  keep  the  flame  :ilive;  and  if  by  any  carelessness 
it  was  extinguished,  the  unfaithful  \'cst:il  was  scout^cd,  as 
IJTy  t«Ua  us  actually  happened  in  2I)(>  ».  r. 

Od  the  first  of  March,  the  ancient  Uoman  New  Vtar"s 
"Oij,  the  sacred  fire  was  solemnly  extinguiblie<l  and  relipilitcd 
*»J  the  Ponti/ex  M^iximus,  —  tlie  nigh-priest  aixl  I'ateniid 
■joirdian  of  the  Vestals,  —  who  employed    the    prehistoric 
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tire-drill,  or  the  tilut  and  steel,  to  start  tlie  new  flume,  —  u 
custom  tike  that  iii  tlii>  fri/tiiiieuni  in  (ireecc  at  the  emim 
period,  and  which  mtill  exists  in  the  kindling  of  the  Kuster 
Fire  in  the  Bomun  Catholic  Church. 

The  original  tein|ile  of  the  Vestals  in  sui<l  to  hare  bt-cn 
Iniilt  l>y  Numa,  thirty-seven  rears  after  the  foiindinj;  of 
Kome,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  (lauliHli  tiiv,  .Sim  ii.  c,  on 
which  occasion  the  Vestals  Imried  the  sacicil  trcusiirex  which 


were  in  their  keeping  in  the  Forum,  and  the 
to  Caere.  A  hatf-centnrr  latei'  the  new 
temple  was  bunicd,  when  the  I*iintifex 
Maximus,  Lrciutt  iletelluK.  Iiist  I)is  eye- 
sight in  saving  the  I'aUiuiiinit.  Twice 
again  was  thin  temple  a  prey  to  the 
flames,  and  was  restoreil  hy  ^'eKl^asi[ln. 
niHl  lastly  by  Julia  Domna,  after  the  tire 
ill  the  reign  nt  Commodui^,  I'.M  a.  o. 
To  this  edifice  the  existing  luarliles 
belong. 

It  was  a  lieautiful  temple,  ami  when 
first  discovered,  toward  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  well  picsened. 
It  was  again  exeavate^l  in  I'll'.i,  and 
found  to  I)e  cwmplctely  niine<i.  it  having 
been  levelled  witli  the  groniid.  Hajipily 
thirty-six  archit«'turnl  fragments,  nhiih 
were  found  in  IWf*:!,  havi'  enalik'd  ar- 
chajolt^sts  to  eonstruct  a  m'-hl  ol'  iji, 
accordance  with  these  fragments  :iiiil  wi 
wbicb  Rtlll  remain. 

It  was  a  great  honour  to  a  chilil  to  l>f 
In  order  to  fullil  the  conditions,  she  mu 
iiges  of  six  and  ten  ye.irs,  and  absolntt 
iiixl  speech:  even  a  slight  lis]i  )]n>venli-il 
erdl    as  a  candidate.      She  nni^I    In'   ili 


jcives  escai(L-<l 
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parents,  both  of  whom  were  living,  and  of  irreproachable 
character;  so  rigid  was  this  last  demand  that  a  girl  of  ex- 
alted family  was  deemed  unacceptable  to  the  gcxldess  because 
her  parents  were  known  to  have  had  a  misunderstanding. 
Originally  the  number  of  the  Vestals  was  four,  and  as  their 
largest  niunber  was  but  six,  it  is  plain  that  to  be  one  of  a 
sisterhood  so  small  and  vet  so  influential  was  a  much-coveted 
privilege. 

But  three  causes  created  a  vacancv,  — the  death  of  a  nun. 

ft 

or  her  voluntarv  retirement  after  thirtv  vears  of  service,  or 
the  breaking  of  the  vows,  which  last  was  punished  by  burial 
alive,  starvation,  or  strangulation,  and  ^vas  happil}^  of  rare 
occurrence. 

The  child  elected  to  fill  a  vacancv  was  taken  to  the  House 
of  the  Vestals,  where  her  hair  was  cut  off  and  hung  as  an 
offering  upon  a  tree,  —  the  Loins  capillata,  which  was  more 
than  five  hundred  years  old  when  Pliny  wrote  his  natural 
history  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  This 
sacrifice  being  made,  the  little  girl  was  clothed  in  white,  and 
took  an  oath  to  fulfil  her  sacred  duties.  For  a  time  her  own 
name  was  not  used,  but  she  was  called  Amata^  the  beloved, 
to  emphasise  her  privilege  and  happiness  in  being  made  a 
Vestal  Virgin. 

The  full  service  of  the  order  occupied  thirty  years,  of 
which  the  first  ten  were  a  novitiate,  in  which  the  novice  was 
instructed  bv  the  senior  Vestals,  and  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries  of  her  vocation.  During  the  second  decade  she  prac- 
tised the  more  active  duties  of  the  sisterhood,  and  in  the 
last  ten  vears  instructed  the  novices.  This  service  endeti, 
she  could  legally  re-enter  the  world,  marry,  and  lead  her 
own  life. 

\'erv  few,  however,  desired  to  leave  the  convent,  as  the 
dignities  and  prerogatives  of  the  Vestals  far  exceeded  those  of 
the  most  honourable  matrons  of  Rome.  .  They  were  wealthy 
from   the  revenues  of  the  order  alone,  besides  which  they 
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received  fortanes  from  their  families,  and  even,  in  some 
eases,  from  the  Emperor.  Tiberius  gave  one  Vestal  more 
than  eighty-seven  thousand  dollars  when  she  was  elected,  and 
to  the  disappointed  candidate  whose  parents  had  not  lived 
harmoniously,  he  gave  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  Vestals  were  free  from  the  common  law,  although 
they  were  compelled  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  state  trials; 
but  they  were  under  no  parental  authority,  and  a  sister  could 
make  her  will  while  her  father  still  lived. 

One  of  their  most  valued  privileges  was  that  of  driving  in 
the  streets  of  Rome,  while  other  ladies  were  conveyed  in 
sedan-chairs.  The  Vestals  owned  their  stables  and  horses, 
which  were  free  from  enforced  service  to  the  State,  —  an 
exemption  conferre<l  on  the  horses  of  the  imi)erial  family,  of 
officers  and  priests  of  high  rank,  of  diplomatic  '  *  couriers, " 
and  of  the  Vestals  alone.  These  horses  wore  bronze  tablets, 
some  of  which  have  been  found ;  the  inscription  on  one  of 
them  may  be  translated  thus;  *' fThis  horse  belongs  to] 
Cal])umia  Praetextata,  Abbess  of  the  Vestals.  [This  horse 
is]  exempt  from  compulsc^ry  drafting."  The  Vestals  had  two 
carriages,  —  one,  a  heavy  and  Imposing  state  carriage,  the 
other,  a  lighter  vehicle  for  daily  use.  When  driving  they 
were  precetled  }>y  a  llctor,  and  even  the  consuls  were  obliged 
to  make  way  for  ihem. 

Suetonius  relates  the  following  circumstance  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  important  and  influential  position  of  this  sister- 
hood. Applus  Oaudius  Pulcher  was  overoome  by  a  desire 
to  make  a  triumphal  progress,  and  his  nMjuest  having  been 
ienied  by  the  authorities,  rather  tiian  submit  to  the  decree, 
ae  persuaded  his  daughter,  who  was  a  Vestal,  to  mount  the 
iriumphal  chariot  with  him,  and,  thus  protected,  he  drove  to 
:he  Capitol  unmolested. 

At  public  exhibitions  in  the  circus,  theatre,  or  amphi- 
theatre, the  most  honourable  seats  were  assigned  to  the  Ves- 
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tala;  they  wen-  excliulcil  from  tlu'  sitliUtio  contests  akme, 
lest  the  sight  of  tlie  forms  of  the  mule  atlilck's  should  disturb 
their  mental  purity  ami  wreiiity-  It  i--*  related  that  Nero,  in 
his  office  of  Empen>r  and  Hijjh- priest,  invited  tlio  Vestals  to 
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att«)ul  these  forbidden  exhibitions;  we  are  not  told  whether 
liis  invitation  was  accepted  or  not,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  thirty  years  or  more  after  his 
death,  the  conduct  of  the  Vestals  was  more  susceptible  of 
criticism  than  before  or  after  this  period.  By  a  decree  of 
the  Senate,  in  24  a.  d.,  the  Empress,  when  in  public  places, 
was  obliged  to  sit  with  the  white-robed  virgins. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  tributes  to  their  importance, 
and  to  the  reverence  in  which  they  were  held,  was  the  fact 
that  if  a  condemned  criminal,  on  his  way  to  execution,  met 
a  Vestal,  he  was  at  once  given  his  freedom;  their  highest 
distinction,  however,  was  undoubtedly  their  privilege  of 
being  burie<l  within  the  city.  But  a  single  tombstone  of  a 
Vestal  has  come  to  light  among  the  many  thousands  of  an- 
cient Inscriptions  that  have  been  found;  even  this  one  was 
not  in  its  original  position,  and  the  burial-place  of  the 
order  is  still  unknown.  Commendatore  Lanciani  exclaims, 
*•'  What  a  magnificent  event  would  be  the  discovery  of  such 
a  place ! " 

The  moral  requirements  of  the  Vestals  were  few  and  sim- 
ple. They  must  live  in  perfect  purity  during  thirty  years, 
and  as  much  longer  as  they  chose  to  remain  in  the  order, 
and  must  render  exact  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  sister- 
ho<Kl;  the  least  deviation  from  these  was  punished  by  the 
rod.  In  Plutarch's  Life  of  Numa  we  read,  '*  If  these  Vestals 
commit  any  minor  fault,  they  are  punishable  by  the  High- 
priest  only,  who  scourges  the  offender." 

The  Pontifex  MaximuH,  who  lived  in  the  I)i»nus  Puhh'raj 
a<ljoining  the  House  of  the  Vestals,  was,  in  a  sense,  respon- 
sible for  the  good  conduct  of  the  virgins,  since  he  stood  in 
the  paternal  relation  to  them.  Besi<les  watching  them  in 
the  closest  manner  himself,  he  oljtained  secret  infornnition 
from  the  servants  of  the  sisterhood.  At  the  same  time  he 
employed  every  means  at  his  command  to  shield  the  nuns 
from  temptation.     No  man  was  allowed  to  pass  the  threshold 
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of  the  House  of  the  Vestals  on  any  pretext  whatever,  even 
physicians  being  excluded.  If  an  illness  requiring  medical 
attendance  was  developed  there,  the  sister  was  removed  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  her  parents,  or  of  some  distinguished 
matron,  while  the  conduct  of  the  physicians  was  carefully 
scrutinised. 

The  fall  of  a  Vestal  was  regarded  as  incest,  and  its  punish- 
ment was  horrible.  The  condemnation  was  followed  by  tlie 
deprivation  of  the  garments  of  the  order  and  the  infliction  of 
flogging  by  the  judges,  before  the  tragic  end.  Plutarch 
thus  describes  one  of  these  executions :  — 

**  The  Vestal  convicted  of  incest  is  buried  alive  in  the  neigh- 
l>ourhood  of  the  Porta  Colliua,  under  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius. 
Here  is  a  crypt,  small  in  size,  with  an  opening  in  the  vault, 
through  which  the  ladder  is  lowered ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  bed, 
an  oil  lamp,  and  a  few  scanty  provisions,  such  as  bread,  water, 
milk,  and  oil.  These  provisions  —  in  fact,  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
—  are  prepared,  because  it  would  appear  a  sacrilege  to  condemn 
to  starvation  women  formerly  consecrated  to  the  gods.  The  un- 
fortunate culprit  is  brought  here  in  a  covered  hearse,  to  which  she 
is  tied  with  leather  straps,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  her  sighs 
and  lamentations  should  be  heard  by  the  attendant  mourners. 
The  crowd  opens  silently  for  the  passage  of  the  hearse ;  not  a  word 
is  pronounced,  not  a  muriuur  is  heard.  Tears  stream  from  the 
eyes  of  every  spectator.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  horri- 
rible  sight;  the  whole  city  is  shaken  with  terror  and  sorrow.  The 
hearse  being  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  opening,  the  executioner 
cuts  the  bands,  and  the  High-priest  mutters  an  inaudible  prayer, 
and  lifts  up  his  arms  toward  the  gods,  before  bidding  the  culprit 
good-bye.  He  follows  and  assists  her  to  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
and  turns  back  at  the  fatal  moment  of  her  disappearance.  As 
soon  as  she  reaches  the  bottom,  the  ladder  is  removed,  the  open- 
ing is  sealed,  and  a  large  mass  of  earth  is  heaped  ujwn  the  stone 
that  seals  it,  until  the  top  of  the  embankment  is  reached,  and  every 
trace  of  the  execution  made  to  disapjiear." 

An  offence  against  tlie  person  of  a  Vestal  was  punishable 
by  death  at  any  time ;  and  the  aeoomplice  of  a  fallen  nun 
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w:is  f]o)£ge<]  to  death  in  the  small  square  between  the  Forum 
aii<l  the  Hall  of  the  Senate. 

The  place  of  execution  was  called  Cumpus  Sceleratus, — 
tlie  accursed  field ;  and  the  Porta  Collina,  near  which  it 
was  situated,  was  disoovere<l  nhout  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
very  exact  statements  of  Livy 
would  locate  tlie  crj'pt  itself  near 
the  eaat  side  of  tlie  Palazzo  delle 
Finanze,    and     bene&th    the    Via 

When  one  ooiisi<lerH  the  frightful 
ronsequences  of  the  fall  of  a  \'es 
Ul,  no  a<ljective  ia  sufflciently 
fiamning  to  fitly  characterise  the 
fiendish  cruelty  of  Domitian,  who 
determined  that  the  unusual  8|>ec 

Urle  of  the  execution  of  a  Venial  should  ix  i  iir  in  his  reign, 
ind  found  a  man  who  accused  C  oinelia  tlu  Ablnssof  the 
onler,  with  l>eing  his  coin]>aiuon  in  the  unpanlonaLle  (nme. 

The  trial  was  so  irrejrular  as  Ut  he  alisohiteh  rniniiial  on 
the  part  of  the  Kmperor.  who  did  not  suiiimon  thf  judges  to 
Uk  ecclesiastical  court  in  the  lUgia  lint  b)  his  pm  ite 
ftcnunds  at  All>aiiuni,  whore,  with  no  |  rix-f  witiusses  and 
withoiit  being  permitteil  to  viiid«at<  liicilf  tin  unrortu- 
Wle  Vestal  was  coiiilemiieil  bt  suffiT  death.  I'liny  thus 
<lwrit>fs  the  end, — 


"The  priestR  and  the  PXCfulioiiiT  were  despalchrd  in  gii-al 
™l#tfldrag  their  sicfim  to  tin-  Campiiii  Scehrnlux.  KaisiiiK  her 
^da  lo  Vesta  and  Ihp  iinrnorlal  jjoils,  slip  ['lotvsti'd  her  iiino- 
•">«,  and  kept  eiclainiiiiw,  '  TIh;  Krii|M-ii.r  dm'liirf,^  me  j;"'l*,V  of 
'wett,  knowing  that  my  pmyers  a.U.\,<:  liiiv..  niveii  lilm  vielory. 
Wuinpli,and  an  immorliil  uioiLe!'  1  .lo  not  k(i..w  wliether  this 
*«"«aid  sincerely  or  iroriiciilly ;  to  initi!,'iite  the  fury  of  tlu'  tyrant 
•"■  to  ridicule  ami  abuse  him.  At  any  rati',  she  was  Iieanl  to 
'*Peil  these  wonlw  until  she  reaeheii  llif  fatal  Kjiot.     In  deiwend- 
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ing  the  ladder,  the  folds  of  her  veil  being  caught  somewhere,  she 
8tepi)ed  back  to  adjust  it ;  and  as  the  executioner  offered  her  the 
help  of  his  hand,  and  attempted  to  escort  her  down,  she  was  hor- 
rified, and  shrank  from  his  impure  contact.  She  met  her  fate, 
certainly,  as  the  purest  and  noblest  of  women.** 

The  wretch  Celer,  who  had  sworn  away  her  life,  suffered 
the  penalty  of  the  acfonipliee  and  was  flogged  to  death. 

The  two  important  ottiees  of  the  Vestals  were  the  constant 
maintenance  of  the  sacred  tire  upon  tlie  altar  of  the  goddess, 
and  the  safe  keeping  of  the  treasures  committed  to  their 
care.  This  tire  was  regarded  as  the  common  hearth  of  the 
Roman  |H»ople,  it  being  in  the  centre  of  the  temple,  just  as 
the  family  worship  was  at  the  domestic  hearth,  or  centre  of 
the  dwelling,  —  the  spot  most  remote  from  the  outside  world 
in  the  entire  house :  this  was  regarded  as  the  appropriate 
place  for  devotions  to  the  Lares  and  Penates,  the  8{)ecial 
guardians  of  each  home.  The  IV.sfa//a,  or  festival  of  Vesta, 
was  one  of  the  most  welcome  and  universally  popular  sum- 
mer festivals,  as  the  worship  of  this  goddess  in  every  Roman 

house  made  her  relations  to  the  i>eople 
far  more  intimate  than  those  of  the  more 
auijust  deities  could  be. 

What  tlie  treasures  were  which  made 
the  sacred  trust  of  tlie  N'estais,  is  a  mvs- 
terv.  h\  ancient  writinijs  thev  are  men- 
tioned  as  **  some  sacred "  or  *'  some 
fatal  "  things.  Cicero  distinctly  says 
that  the  I^alladium  was  the  one  sacred 
object  in  tht'  j)enetralia  of  Vesta;  this 
was  the  statue  of  Pallas,  which  was  said 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  with 
the  sacred  tire  had  been  brouirht  from  Trov  bv  the  heroic 
iEneas.  In  contradiction  to  this  assertion  bv  Cicero,  Ser- 
vius  says:  ''There  were  seven  ]>ledges  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Roman  Empire ;  namely,  the  meteoric  stone  from  Pessi- 
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nus,  the  terra-cotta  quadriga  from  Veii,  the  ashes  of  Ores- 
tes, tlie  sceptre  of  Priam,  the  veil  of  IHona,  the  Palladinm, 
the  shields  named  Ancilia,**  The  truth  seems  to  be  tliat  no 
one  knows  what  the  sacred  treasures  of  Vesta  were. 

But  it  is  known  that  in  additi(m  to  tiieir  sacred  trusts 
others  were  given  to  the  Vestals.  The  wills  of  emi>erors 
anil  many  secret  documents  were  conlided  to  their  keeping. 
Augustus  gave  them  the  care  of  his  will,  the  directions  for 
his  funeral,  the  description  of  the  Empire  in  its  new  organ- 
isation, and  an  account  of  his  life. 

The  Vestals  |)erformed  important  duties  in  public  cere- 
monies, l>oth  civil  and  religious;  as  when  Vespasian  laid  the 
first  stone  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, — accompanied  l»y  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  arist<K*rats,  —  the  Vestsds  led  the 
prfK^ession  and  sprinkled  pure  water  on  the  foundations  of 
tlie  new  temple. 

In  civil  wars,  and  other  emerireiicics  of  State,  the  Vestals 
were  empowere<l  to  treat  l>etween  the  contending  parties  and 
to  make  ]>ea<*e;  the  life  of  C'lesar  was 
spared,  at  the  time  of  Sulla's  proscrij>- 
tions,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Vestals,  and  on  many  similar  (x*ca- 
sions  they  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  aid  of  Rome.  At  times  their 
rluties  seem  to  have  placed  them  in 
circumstances  of  danger,  but  any 
|K*rsonal  offence  against  them  was 
punishable  with  death. 

The  VestiUs  were  held  in  such  respect  by  the  Roman 
people  that  an  insult,  or  even  a  discourtesy,  could  only  be 
offered  them  by  a  wretch  like  Domitian  or  a  madman  like 
Ilelagabalus,  — who  was  a  priest  of  the  sun-g(Ml  at  Emesa,  — 
whose  sacrilegious  conduct  his  biographer  thus  describes : 

*' Helagabalus  was  determined  to  substitute  by  main  force  the 
worship  of  his  own  Go<1.  Hela^abalus.  for  that  of  the  Roman  gods. 
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Veata  wax  not  spared  iu  the  persecution,  aud  hi^  tried  repeatedly 
t«  extinguish  the  perpetual  fire.  Disappointed  iu  his  attempts, 
he  resorted  to  violeiici!.  Contamiuated  as  he  waa  vrith  every  ex< 
cess  of  immorality,  he  broke  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the 
convent  penetralia,  the  approach  to  which  is  |M:rmitted  only  to  the 
Vestals  and  to  the  high-priests,  and  actually  stole  the  jar  cuntaiii- 
iug —  as  he  was  led  to  believe  —  the  i>]eiiges  of  the  Emj)ire.  Find- 
ing it  empty,  lie  sinaHhed  it  in  piec«s.  Religion,  however,  lt>st 
nothing  from  the  sacrilege,  because  many  such  jars  are  kept  in  tW 
sanctuary,  and  nobody  knows  which  is  the  I'ight  one.  After  re- 
newed attemptti,  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Palladium, 
aud  placed  it  in  his  own  temple,  fastened  with  chains  of  gold." 

If  this  aacred  object  was  thus  removed  from  its  proi>er 
place  — which  there  is  much  rensoii  to  doubt  —  it  must  have 
beeu  restore<l  to  it  shortly  aft*^r;  and  we  may  couoliide  that 
this  image  of  Pallas  w:i»  small  and  light  — probably  of  wood 
—  since  tliere  are  iiiicient  rejirt'st'Li  tut  ions  of  a  seated  Vestal 
holding  the  statue  on  her  outstretc-hed  hand. 

When  the  House  of  the  \'e8tal8  was  discovered  in  1883, 
the  foundation  of  a  shrine  was  found  in  its  midst,  but  the 
shrine  itself  had   been   levelled  with 
the   ^trowml;    and    it  ia    lielieved    by 
Conimendatore    Lanciani    and    other 
learned  arcliieolojfists  that  the  Vestals 
themselves,  on  the  eve  of  their  ban- 
ishment from  their  home,  31*1  a.  i>., 
destroyed    the    penetralia.     Thus  the 
secrets   of    their   treasures  and  their 
service  wci-e  pre8erve<l  in  the  hearts 
"  of  the  Vestals  alone,  and  were  buried 
with  the  last  siin-ivor  of  their  number. 
As  one  walks    through   the   House   of   the  Vestals,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  guides  and  m.i|)8,  and  the  actual  knowledge 
of  this  order,  which   has  been   ao  much  enlarged  by  tlie 
excavations    and    research    of    the    last   twenty   years,   en- 
deavours to  imagine  the  life  here  led  by  this  honoured  sister- 
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liood,  hcnr  muiy  qtwstioiia  arise  irtiioh  do  living  being  can 
anBver;  and  how  many  speoalatioiis  oonceming  tfaeir  curi- 
ooBly  coaqwaod  exiatence  I  Thete  nana  vera  atill  iromen 
of  the  wratd  in  an  exalted  sense,  since  they  were  important 
f acton  in  the  chief  interests  of  life  in  Borne,  and  ancon- 
BCioasly  ire  query  whether  aach  a  vocation  as  theirs,  <n- 
that  of  the  nans  of  the  Cbristian  Church,  is  moet  beneficial 
to  the  worid  and  to  the  devotees  thenuelveB. 

The  Vestals  were  in  ttie  world,  bat  not  of  It ;  their  inflaence 
was  on  the  side  of  devotion,  of  faithfulness  to  trusts  and 
tmselfidi  abandonment  of  soch  }oys  as  moat  forcibly  appeal 
to  the  natore  of  woman,  and  while  they  were  dedicated  to 
this  life  when  too  young  to  realise  its  meaning,  they  could, 
at  tuU  matori^,  retum  to  the  world  and  all  its  freedom,  —  a 
world  which  they  fully  comprehended  and  which  rarely 
appeared  to  tliem  so  attractive  as  their  lovely  home  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  The  wordit  of  Matilda  to  King 
John  seem  fitly  to  express  the   thought  of   these  mature 

"  My  reslal  haliit  me  coDtentiug  niurp 
Thaji  all  the  robes  adomiiig  me  before." 

In  December,  1883,  and  January,  1884,  there  were  found, 
Id  the  House  of  the  Vestals,  fifteen  marble  pedestals  with 
inscriptioDS  describing  tiie  life  of  the  abbesses,  or  Vvxinlex 
maxiin<e ;  five  inscriptions  relating  to  historical  facts  ;  eleven 
life-size  statues;  nine  important  fragments  of  statues; 
twenty-seven  busts  and  portrait  heads ;  columns  of  exquisite 
antique  marbles ;  a  large  number  of  coins,  a  few  articles  of 
jewelry,  and  other  precious  fragments  which  had  long  tain 
bidden  beneath  the  soil  of  the  later  Rome. 

Commendatore  Lanciani  makes  an  interesting  suggestion 
when  he  says,  regarding  the  plan  of  the  House  of  the  Ves- 
tals, as  it  is  now  perfectly  revealed :  "  We  find  in  the  plan 
of  the  building  itself  the  prototype  of  all  the  convents  and 
nunneries  of  the   world,  tiie  characteristics  of  whtoli  are  a 
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large  courtyard  surrounded  with  porticoes,  both  necessar}' 
to  give  air,  light,  and  the  possibility  of  a  little  exercise  to 
women  condemned  for  life  to  almost  solitary  confinement." 

The  Atrium,  or  principal  apartment  of  the  House  of  the 
Vestals,  was  so  large  in  comparison  with  the  other  apart- 
ments—  the  bedrooms  being  small  and  unornamented  — 
that  it  is  not  strange  that  the  edifice  should  have  been 
known  as  the  Atrium  J'fstir^  which  was  the  official  name  of 
this  nunnery. 

Among  the  i)ortrait  statues  found,  there  is  one  very  noble 
and  stately  figure  of  esi)ecial  value  and  interest,  it  being  the 
only  known  representation  of  the  suffiJuduin,,  or  hood,  which 
was  made  of  white  cloth  witli  a  purple  border;  it  was  folded 
over  the  head,  the  ends  being  brought  forward  and  fastened 
below  the  throat  witli  a  /i/ni/a^  or  brooch ;  this  hood  was  a 
sacrificial  vestment. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  costume  of  the  Vestals  is 
seen  in  the  vlttre^  or  ropes  of  twisted  linen,  which  are  wound 
about  the  head,  the  ends  fretpiently  falling  on  the  front  of 
the  shoulders.  These  cords  are  seen  on  the  portraits  of  all 
Vestals,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  number  of  times 
that  the  head  is  encircled  by  the  riftd'  is  reijulated  by  the 
rank  or  special  dignity  of  the  N'estal.  The  dress  of  these 
statues  is  so  much  the  same  that  tliere  could  have  been  little 
distinction  among  the  N^estals  in  tin*  matter  of  costume. 

It  consists  of  a  sfohi^  or  gown,  which  envelops  the  entire 
person  from  the  neck  to  the  feet:  it  is  either  sleeveless  or 
has  short  sleeves  fastened  witli  loops  and  buttons,  and  is 
bound  about  the  waist  by  a  cord,  or  X'ma.  Oyer  this  grown 
t\w  pf/liin/i  is  worn,  —  a  very  full  garment,  folded  about  the 
figure  in  a  variety  of  ways,  forming  a  most  graceful  and 
abundant  drapery;  a  portion  of  t\\Q  jmllinm  is  frequently 
used  as  a  hood  and  conceals  the  hair,  which  is  partly  cov- 
ered by  the  vitt(v^  but  occasional  statues  permit  the  hair  to 
be  seen ;  it  is  long,  in  spite  of  its  having  been  cut  when  the 
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child  Vestal  waa 
admitted  to  the  or- 
der. The  coBtuinc 
is  completed  b,v  .1 
lKx>t  of  soft  leather, 
^liich  sometimes 
has  a  separate  dt- 
Wfiion  for  Ote  big 

<  >rnameiits   a  n- 
not  waiitiDj;  lo 
these  [wrtrait  stat- 
ues.      Ill    15111    a 
statue  of  a  Vestal 
was  found  ou  nhiofi 
a  necklace  still  re- 
mained:   but  tliis, 
ti^ether  with  other 
statues     fouDil     in 
l.'>'iG.     has     disap- 
jwared.    Middletoii 
says  that  they  wrre 
probably       bunic.l 
into     lime,     which 
sii[l>;e.sts  to  iii^  ttte 
debt     we    owe     to 
those  who  now  con- 
scientiously     pre- 
scr\-u  tJie  trcusures 
of  the  jiast  which 
are    brought   to 
light.     The  his- 
torian    Zosimus 
relates  the  story 
of  the  robbery  of 
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a  necklace  from  a  statue  of  Vesta,  with  its  liorrible  con- 
sequences :  — 

"  Rome  being  surrounded  and  l>e8ieged  by  Alaric,  the  senators 
Iwgan  to  8U8|)ect  Serena  —  the  young  princess  —  of  secret  conni- 
vance with  the  barbarians.  The  whole  assembly,  and  even  Claudia, 
the  sister  of  the  Emperor,  were  determined  to  put  her  to  deatli. 
•hoping  that  her  execution  would  induce  the  besieger  to  with- 
drawal. The  suspicion,  nevertheless,  wiks  unjust  and  groundlesw*. 
Serena  having  never  dreamed  of  opening  the  gates  to  the  enemy: 
but  she  was  doomed  to  expiate  her  sacrilege  against  the  gods,  as 
I  shall  presently  relate.  When  Theodosius  TI.  entered  Rome, 
after  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  and  priests  and  priestesses  were 
expelled  from  temples,  and  the  temples  were  closed,  Serena 
manifested  a  desire  to  enter  and  examine  one  of  the  temples, 
the  shrine  of  Rhea  —  or  Vesta.  Here  she  was  so  captivate'd  bv 
the  l)eauty  of  a  necklace  that  she  took  it  with  her  own  iiands  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  goddess,  and  fixed  it  oii  her  own  neck.  .\n 
old  woman,  the  last  surviving  Vestal,  having  witnessed  by  chance 
the  profanation,  cursed  the  princess,  and  predicted  that  sooner  or 
later  she  would  sadly  expiate  her  crime.  Serena  at  first  took  no 
notice  of  the  awful  malediction;  but  the  old  Vestal  had  told  the 
truth,  —  Serena  died  by  strangulation  I  " 

The  inscriptions  on  the  fifteen  i)e(lestal8  found  in  the 
Atrium  are  all  to  the  honour  of  the  abbesses  of  tlie  order,  and 
in  some  cases  more  than  one  is  dedicated  to  the  same  Firr/o 
Vestalis  maxima.  A  pedestal  dedicated  to  Terentia  Flavola 
is  interesting,  as  another  inscribed  in  her  honour  had  been 
found  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  earlier,  215  a.  i>. 
One  inscription  states  that  the  statue  is  dedicated  to  the 
Vestal  through  gratitude  for  her  benefits ;  another,  to  Flavia, 
records  that  "  the  goildess  \>.sta  herself  approved  of  Flavla's 
zeal  and  piety ;  **  another  dedication  to  the  same  Vestal,  who 
had  many  statues  in  her  honour,  commends  her  faithful  care 
of  the  ''  eternal  fires;  "  it  is  dated  2iu  a.  d.  September  30. 

An  unusual  interest  centres  in  a  pedestal,  dated  364  a.  d., 
from  which  the  name  has  been  erased.  The  inscription  is 
translated  thus:   *'  [This  statue  and  this  pedestal  have  been 
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raised]  in  honour  of  C — [name  erased],  abbess  of  the  Ves- 
tals, by  the  college  of  the  high-priests,  under  the  vice- 
presideucy  of  Macrinius  LiOSBianus,  as  a  testimonial  to  her 
cluistity  and  to  her  profound  knowledge  in  religious  matters." 
Of  tliis  remarkable  erasure  Commendatore  Laneiani  says : 

•*  It  would  be  very  interesting  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  last  years  of  the  priesthood  to  ascertain  why  the  name  of  the 
abbess  was  hammered  out,  to  know  why  the  memory  of  the  lady 
was  condemned  by  the  pagan  faction,  after  it  had  l)estowed  so 
many  praises  upon  her.  The  memorice  damnatio  must  have  taken 
plac«»  l»etween  304,  which  is  the  date  written  on  the  right  side  of 
the  marble,  and  394,  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  onier.  Three 
causes  only  can  he  suggested:  tirst,  the  cimversion  of  the  priestess 
to  Christianity;  secondly,  an  offence  against  the  rules:  and  lastly, 
a  secession  from  the  order.  It  is  quite  probable  that  she  became 
a  Christian.  Prudentius,  in  his  hymn  to  8.  Lawrence,  says, 
*  C'lau<lia,  the  Vestal  Virgin,  enters  thy  shrine  ;  *  and  these  words 
have  been  interpreted  by  some,  not  as  a  general  and  impersonal 
indication  of  the  conquests  made  by  the  gospel  in  the  most  famous 
strongholds  of  iH)lytheism,  but  as  positive  evidence  of  a  special 
contpiest  made  in  the  Atrium  itself.  We  must  observe,  however, 
that  the  conversion  of  an  abbess  would  have  been  considered  such 
an  enormous  victory  for  the  faithful  that  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
is  not  mentioned  and  extolled  by  other  more  serious  writers  than 
a  poet." 

A  secession  from  the  order  after  thirty  years,  which  time 
—  as  this  was  an  abbess  —  must  have  been  spent  by  her 
in  the  service  of  Vesta,  could  not  be  punished ;  this  erasure 
of  her  name,  after  the  praises  that  had  been  lavished  on  her, 
wonld  attract  public  attention  and  afford  the  priests  a  signal 
revenge. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centurv  there  was  a  severe 

ft 

struggle  in  Rome  between  Pagans  and  Christians,  and  each 
party  accused  the  other  of  all  sorts  of  vices,  some  of  which 
are  unmentionable;  and  so  high  did  their  animosities  run 
tliat  blood  was  frequently  shed  in  their  quarrels.  The  wor- 
ship of  Cybele  and  of  Mithras  flourished  at  this  period,  and 
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numbers  of  emineut  men  were  initiated  into  their  revolting 
mysteries ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  religious  excitements  aud 
controversies  the  Vestals  maintained  the  even  tenor  of  tlieir 
way,  preserving  the  purity  of  their  order,  as  it  had  existed 
during  eleven  centuries.  Even  their  enemies  mentioned  them 
with  courtesy  and  respect,  and  the  senators  who  recorded 
the  abominable  rites  of  the  Eastern  mysteries  made  do 
mention  of  the  \'estals  except  when  they  themselves  assumed 
the  title  of  Pontifices  Vestoe, 

During  the  eleven  years  preceding  394,  there  was  great 
hesitation  and  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  authori- 
ties, but  the  begiiniing  of  the  end  was  distinctly  visible,  and 
the  Vestals  could  have  had  no  hope  that  their  house  and 
service  would  long  be  left  to  them  in  peace.  We  can  im- 
agine their  unhappiness  and  their  (juestionings  concerning 
their  duty  in  regard  to  the  treasures  that  they  had  so  long 
and  faithfully  guarded.  Clearly,  the  sacred  fires  nuist  l>e 
extinguished,  but  should  they  conceal  or  destroy  the  precious 
objects  of  their  care?  Who  knows  their  decision?  Did 
they  burn  the  Palladium  or  commit  it  to  the  earth  of  their 
burial-place,  which  is  not  known,  even  to  this  day?  At  all 
events,  there  remahis  no  reason  to  doubt  that  when  the 
edict  for  their  expulsion  from  the  Atrium  was  published  they 
so  elTectually  destroyed  the  penetralia — the  holy  of  holies 
to  them  —  that  the  secrets  of  their  mysteries  have  never 
been  disclosed. 

In  the  execution  of  the  decree  no  violence  was  used,  and 
we  may  well  respect  that  curious  public,  those  Roman  crowds 
that  entered  the  temple  which  man  had  never  trod  before  in 
safety ;  who,  even  in  the  prevailing  fury  of  religious  contro- 
versy, did  no  violence  to  the  edifice  nor  to  its  belongings, 
so  that,  in  spite  of  the  centuries  that  have  rolled  between 
their  time  and  ours,  some  of  the  artistic  treasures  found  iu 
1883  were  still  in  their  ancient  positions. 

The   Latins,    a   mixed    race,   were    descended   from  the 
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Pcla«gian8  and  early  ItnliiiiiH.  the  Saliines  nml  tbe  Etnis- 
canfl.  and  each  of  theae  nntioiie  coiitrihutpd  itR  part  to  tlic 
relifzion  of  ancient  Romo:  whioli  reli^inn  vinn  later  ni<Mlifie<) 
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by  a  very  considerable  Greek  influence,  cousequeot  upoa  tbt 
discovery  by  the  Romans  of  tbe  similarity  wiitch  existed 
between  tlie  deities  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Pantheons. 

Consequently,  tbe  religion  of  Pagan  Rome  clearly  dis- 
played the  characteristics  of  the  simple  moral,  native 
tribes,  of  the  soft«r  and  more  imaginative  Pel&sgiaus,  and 
of  the  stern,  gloomy  Etruscans;  while  the  pomp  and  pt- 
geantry  of  its  fu-.ctions  were  in  keeping  with  tbe  fondues 
of  the  latter  rr.ce  for  all  that  was  sjilendid  and  effective. 

The  twelve  great  gods  —  Juno,  Vesta,  Miner^■a,  Ceres, 
Diana,  Venus,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Vulcao, 
and  A|)ollo  —  were  believed  to  meet  in 
council  to  make  laws  for  tbe  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  beneath.  These 
gods  were  honoured  with  gilded  statues 
in  the  Furum  But  the  lesser  and  more 
familiar  Lares  and  Penatea,  in  their 
various  otticeti,  were  the  deities  most 
intimately  asHOeiated  with  the  life  of 
tile  entire  Roman  ))eople,  there  beiiift 
pul)lif  iis  well  as  private  or  family 
fj.Kis  in  these  classes.  There  were 
Lares  Jtitmlin.  Lare.i  Piiblici,  andmauy 
1  ns  Laren  Faniiliaves.  worshipped  at  tbe 


other  Lares, 


hearth  of  e 


,-  f;iii 


The  family  Lares  were  the  spirits  of  ancestors  who  guarded 
their  descendants  from  evil,  while  the  Penates  were  gods 
sclcetwl  by  each  family  aw  Kpecial  protectors,  and  worshi|ipe<l 
together  with  the  Lares  in  e.irli  domestic  penetralia.  Everv 
morning,  the  liousehohl  l>eing  assembled,  the  head  of  the 
family,  isurrounded  I'v  slaves  as  well  as  children,  oilered  a 
prayer  Itefore  the  Lares,  who  were  i^ain  invoked  before 
sitting  down  to  eat,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  meal,  while  all 
were  silent,  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  little  salt  were  thrqwu 
upon  tJie  hearth.      On  occasioiis,  libations  were  i>oure<l  to 
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the  images  of  the  Lares,  which  in  the  early  days  were  but 
shapeless  masses  of  baked  earthenware. 

Images  of  Lares  were  erected  at  the  crossways,  and 
Augustus,  8  B.  c,  replaced  these  figures  and  instituted  the 
custom  of  decorating  them  with  flowers  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, on  the  feast  of  the  Compitalia^  or  crossways.  Augus- 
tus himself  came  to  be  associated  and  worshipped  with  tiie 
Lares ;  he  was  believed  to  watch  over  his  people  after  his 
death,  and  was  called  the  *' Universal  Father."  On  May- 
Day  the  entire  Roman  people  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour 
of  the  Lares  PrcentUe8y  or  protecting  Lares. 

Ancient  writers  are  somewhat  confusing  in  their  accounts 
of  the  public  Penates ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Penates 
PopuU  Romani  (of  the  Roman  people)  were  worshipped  as 
two  vouthful  warriors  —  Castor  and  Polhix  —  and  were  be- 
lieved  to  have  aided  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.  The  statues  of  these  gods  at  the  top  of  the  Capi- 
toline  steps  were  found  in  1556,  in  or  near  the  Theatre  of 
Balbus ;  but  the  temple  dedicated  to  their  worship  was  in  the 
Forum,  near  that  of  Vesta,  and  was  erected  on  tlie  very 
s|>ot  where  they  appeared  to  announce  the  victory  at  Lake 
Regillus,  496  b.  c,  at  which  time  they  watered  their  horses 
at  the  spring  of  tluturna. 

This  temple,  usually  called  that  of  Castor  only,  originally 
built  in  4H2  B.C.,  and  dedicated  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  hi  480,  was  rebuilt  more  than  once ;  hut  the  few  lu^au- 
tiful  fragments  now  remaining  are  beiievcjl  to  belong  to  the 
earliest  years  of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  was  roconstrncted 
by  Tiberius  and  Drusus  from  spoils  taken  in  (iermany,  and 
deiiicated,  6  a.  d.  The  remai'iing  eolnnins  and  entablature 
are  of  the  finest  Pentelic  marble,  of  ex(juisite  workmanshi]), 
and  Middleton  says  they  are  '•perhaj)s  the  most  beautifid 
architectural  fragments  in  Rome." 

Much  as  we  value  the  pedestal  designed  by  Michael 
Angelo  for  the  equestrian    statue  of  Marcus   Aurelius,  or 
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the  statue  of  Jonah  from  the  design  of  Raphael,  in  the 
('hijri  Chapel  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  we  shudder  when  we 
remember  that  they  cost  some  w)lumns  of  this  temple,  and 
wonder  that  these  great  masters  could  have  consented  to 
such  vandalism.  The  columns  of  beautiful  verde  atitlco,  now 
seen  on  the  front  flight  of  steps  to  the  Temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  were  found  very  near  it. 

Costly  sacrifices  were  offered  in  this  temple  on  the  Tdes  of 
Jul\',  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  of  the  twin  gcxls  in  the  above- 
mentioned  battle;  and  the  Equlies^  or  Roman  cavalry,  who 
re<rarded  these  deities  as  their  esjiecial  patrons,  dressed  in 
Uieir  robes  of  state,  mounted  on  their  finest  steeds,  and 
l>earing  trophies,  passetl  in  grand  procession  from  the 
Temple  of  Honos,  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  through  the 
Forum,  past  the  Temple  of  Castor,  to  the  Capitol. 

There  were  many  gcxls  of  moral  (piulities  to  whom  the 
Romans  dedicated  temples,  such  as  the  gods  of  Peace, 
Concord,  Piety,  Fortune,  and  Virtue.  There  were  also 
Fates  and  Furies,  Goddesses  of  Funerals,  of  Thieves,  and  of 
a  great  variety  of  occasions  and  classes,  as  well  as  the  genii 
who  liaunted  woods,  fountains,  grottoes,  and  caves,  and 
worked  the  will  of  the  gcnls  for  good  or  evil. 

The  sacred  festivals  were  so  numerous  that  almost  everv 
day  was  devoted  to  the  special  worship  of  some  deity,  cele- 
brated by  prayers,  offerings,  and  sacrifices.  Prayers,  either 
public  or  private,  were  conducted  with  fitting  solemnity. 
One  about  to  pray  covered  his  hea<l,  put  his  rigiit  hand  to 
his  lips,  turned  entirely  round  moving  to  the  right,  and  sank 
dr>wn  kneeling,  or  quite  prostrate,  witii  iiis  face  to  the  East. 
If  in  a  temple  he  embraced  the  knees  of  the  statue  of  the 
god,  or  seized  the  horns  of  the  altar.  If  a  celestial  (hMty 
were  addressecl,  the  hands  were  turned  up:  if  the  aid  of  a 
l>eing  of  the  Nether  World  were  desin'd.  tiie  hands  were 
reversed.  The  wonls  used  in  ])rayer  were  deemed  of  such 
importance  that  not  infrecpiently  a  priest  dictated  the  proper 
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expresBioDB,  and  great  care  was  exercised  lest  a  god  should 
be  displeased  by  the  omissioD  of  an;  oue  of  bis  iiames  or 
boDorsry  titles. 

The  offeriDgs  to  the  gods  were  of  two  kiads,  —  permaneut 
gifts,  and  those  which  were  destroyed  iii  the  offering,  as  id 


tlie  caMp  i)f  sacritices,  banquets,  uiid  jramcs.  The  ])crniiiiieiit 
gifts,  t'lillod  (hiHiiri'i,  were  sometimes  of  great  value,  includ- 
ing coBtly  works  of  art,  gorgeous  tapestries,  gold  work,  anti 
jewels,  and  snch  other  treasures  as  often  made  the  spuils 
of  war.  At  times  tliese  gifts  hmi  no  intrinsic  value,  but 
commemorated  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  donor,  as  when 
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young  maidens  gave  their  dolls  to  Venus,  or  the  young  man 
his  amulet — bulla — which  had  protected  his  childhood  from 
the  Evil  Eye,  to  the  Lares,  when  he  assumed  the  manly 
toga.      In  ancient  Rome,  as  to- 
day, the   sailor  made  a  gift  to 
his  protecting  deity,  in  gratitude 
for  his  rescue  from  a  threatened 
death,  and  the  convalescent  hung 
in   the    temple   a   votive   tablet 
detailing  the  sufferings  he  had 
survived,  or  a  model  of  a  mem- 
lier   which   hati    been    cured   of 
ili^^ase,    made    in    a    precious 
metal .  jjrms \  vv .         „.-v.  ^ 

Naturally  the  Temple  of  -^s- 
eulapius,  erected  about  458,  on 
the  island  now  known  as  S.  Bar-  billa 

tolomeo,  was    much  frequented 

bv  afflicted  Romans ;  and  it  neems  a  '-  survival  of  the  fittest  " 
that  the  site  of  this  temple  has  always  l^een,  and  still  is,  the 
hK»ation  of  a  hospital.     Commendatore  Lanoiani  says  :  — 


'*  The  practice  followed  by  the  Koinaii  lower  classe.s  w  as  this,  — 
patients  whose  life  was  in  danger  were  brought  into  tlie  i^ristyle 
or  atrium  of  the  sanctuary  and  put  to  sleej)  tliere,  evidently  by 
means  of  narcotic  drugs,  in  order  that  -.Esculajiius  niiglit  manifest 
in  their  dreams  the  proper  way  of  healing  tlieir  troubles.  Once 
the  recipe  was  obtained,  the  priests  themselves  undei-took  the  cure 
of  the  patients;  and  if  the  cure  succeeded,  by  some  unforeseen 
and  wonderful  coincidence,  then  an  ex-voto  was  8usj)ended  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  sanctuary,  together  with  a  tal»let  describing  the 
happy  event." 


Another  custom  of  ancient  Rome,  which  has  survived  to 
this  day  in  Catholic  countries,  was  that  of  havin^r  near  the 
temples  shops  in  which  a  great  variety  of  ex-votos  were  sold ; 
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one  of  these  was  discovered  in  1885,  of  which  Commend atore 
Laneiani  gives  this  description :  — 

"  It  contained  a  large  number  of  anatomical  specimens  in 
painted  terra-cotta,  l)eautifully  modelled  from  nature,  and  repre- 
stMiting  hea<ls,  ears,  eyes,  breasts,  arms,  hands,  knees,  legs,  feet, 
ex-votos  to  be  offennl  by  happy  mothers,  etc.  The  most  interesting 
pieces  are  three  life-size  human  trunks,  cut  open  across  the  front, 
and  sliowing  the  whole  anatomical  apparatus  of  the  various  organs, 
such  as  the  lungs,  liver,  heart,  bowels,  etc." 

Sacrifices  of  fniits,  flowers,  honey,  wine,  cakes,  and  salt, 
or  the  precious  frankincense,  were  made,  and  no  sacred  rite 
was  complete  without  the  perfumeil  smoke  of  burning  gums. 
Ajrain,  living;  victims  were  sacrificed,  and  special  creatures 
were  deemed  acceptable  to  certain  gods,  as  the  bull  to 
.lu])iter,  the  goat  to  Bacchus,  etc.  It  was  also  necessary 
that  the  sacrificial  animals  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
priests,  who  were  l)clieved  to  know  the  qualities  in  them 
which  wouhl  pro])itiatc  each  deity.  In  seasons  of  great 
solemnity,  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  purification,  many  crea- 
tures were  sacrificed,  and  some  were  even  set  aside  from 
birth  as  sacrificial  animals.  These  were  always  perfects  and 
the  bulls  and  heifers  thus  destined  were  exempts  from 
labour.  For  the  solemn  honours  paid  to  the  Capitoline 
.love  milk-white  steers  from  Umbria  were  alone  acceptable. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  undertaken  without  a  sacrifice, 
whether  it  concerned  the  public,  or  private  individuals  only; 
in  the  fonner  case  tiie  ceremonies  were  most  impressive,  and 
while  the  same  is  true,  in  a  sense,  of  the  private  sacrifices, 
the  methods  were  much  more  simple. 

When  the  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  Celestial  Gods,  the 
entrails  alone  were  burned,  and  the  flesh  reserved  as  a  feast 
for  the  priests  or  tin*  family.  The  solemnity  was  accom- 
panied by  prayer  and  music,  while  the  observers  were  silent. 
Those  who  officiated    in    the   actual   offering  washed    their 
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bands  in  pure  water,  aad  covered  their  heads  tbat  the; 
m^ht  see  no  ill-omeQed  sight;  and  the  flute  was  played  tbat 
uo  ill-omened  sound  should  be  heard.  When  the  sacrifice 
was  offered  to  the  powers  of  the  Nether  World  the  flesh  of 
the  animal  was  consumed,  as  no  man  would  eat  that  wliich 


had  been  devot€<l  to  infernal  deities.  Tli<?  nltar.  which  hi 
other  sacrifices  was  above  the  ground,  was  sunli  in  a  trench ; 
in  one  case  the  sacrilicer  was  robed  in  white,  in  t)ie  otticr.  in 
black ;  in  place  of  the  pure  white  victims  of  wliioJi  we  have 
spoken,  those  of  a  darlf  colour — lilack  if  possiiilc  —  were 
hilled;  the  methods  of  slaughter  used  in  ttie  nno  ciise  wen- 
reversed  in  the  other;  as  witli  tlie  liands  in  prayer,  so  with 
the  ladle  used  in  the  libations;  it  was  turne<l  up  towun) 
heaven   or  down   toward  hell;   and  the   bloocl  which   was 
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poured  on  the  altar  of  the  Celestials  was  pennitte<l  to  run 
into  the  trench  of  the  Infernals. 

The  sacrifice  of  human  beings  was  not  uncommon  in 
ancient  Rome,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  four  such  vic- 
tims were  buried  alive  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  in  210  b.  c, 
the  spot  where  these  murders  had  formerly  taken  place. 
Augustus  forbade  such  sacrifices,  which  had  earlier  l>eeii 
prohibited  by  the  Senate,  but  he  permitted  those  who  desired 
it  to  make  slight  libations  of  their  own  bloo<l.  It  is  difticult 
to  fix  the  date  at  which  human  sacrifices  actually  ceased; 
Pliny  asserts  that  during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  men  were  buried  alive  for  political  and  religious  crimes. 
We  know  that  about  half  a  century  b.  c,  under  Julius 
Ctesar,  two  soldiers  were  immolateil;  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  this  was  a  religious  sacrifice  to  Mars,  or  the  frightful 
ex])iation  of  some  sin  against  military  discipline. 

The  right  to  perform  sacrifices  without  the  presence  of  a 
priest  was  sometimes  granted  t^)  civilians.  A  ver>^  curious 
inscription  which  has  been  found  relates  that  one  Cjuintus 
Octavius  Daphnicus,  who  had  built  a  banqueting  hall  within 
the  sacred  enclosure  of  a  temple,  was  thus  piivileged.  A 
tariff  of  the  cost  of  these  oiferings  also  exists,  and  is  as 
follows :  — 

For  the  blood  of (perhaps  a  bull)  .     .     .  

And  for  its  hide 

If  the  victim  be  entirely  burnt     ....     XXV    a8ses.^ 
For  the  blood  and  skin  of  a  lamb      .     .     .     .     IV^    asses. 

If  the  lamb  be  entirely  burnt VI J  asses. 

For  a  cock  (entirely  burnt) I]Iia8se.s. 

For  blood  alone XIII    asses. 

For  a  wreath IV    asses. 

For  hot  water  (\wr  head) II    asses. 

^  An  as  was  an  ancient  Roman  copper  coin,  which  varied  in  valne  ua 
the  coinage  was  changed. 


The  Tiber.     The  Dome  of  S,  Peter's  in  the  Distanc 
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"vitl  be  euilj  nndentood  if  we  recall  the  detaila  of  a  Grteco- 
B«MBMi  iMTifloe  in  regwd  to  the  qtportionment  of  &e  victtm'a 
flesh.  The  parts  which  were  thb  perqnirites  of  tlie  prieBts  differ 
in  diffsieiit  worshipa ;  M>metiii)ea  we  hev  of  lega  and  akin,  aome- 
timea  of  tcngne  and  shooldec  In  the  case  of  private  sacrifices, 
tbe  rest  of  the  animal  was  taken  home  by  the  ucrifioer  to  be  naed 
for  a  meal  or  sent  as  a  present  to  friends.  Thia  was,  of  course, 
impossible  in  the  case  of  'holocausts,'  in  which  tbe  rictiin  was 
burnt  whole  on  tbe  altar.  In  the  Roman  ritual  hides  and  skins 
were  always  tiie  property  of  the  temple.  In  the  above  tariff  two 
prices  are  charged,— a  smaller  one  for  ordinary  sacrifices,  when 
only  the  intectinea  were  burnt,  and  the  rest  of  the  fle^  was  taken 
hrane  by  the  aacrificer;  a  larger  one  for  '  holocaoata,'  which  re- 
(jaired  a  much  longer  use  of  the  altar,  spit,  gridiron,  and  other 
Racrtficial  instruments." 

Religions  banquets  were  at  first  celebrated  on  important 
occasions  only,  but  later  came  to  be  very  frequent,  and 
were  eooducte<l  in  various  methods.  That  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter  was  spread  id  the  Capitol,  and  the  statue  of  the  god 
was  placed  upon  a  couch  beside  the  table  in  the  reclining 
posture  of  Roman  men  at  their  meals.  On  each  side  of 
Jupiter  were  statues  of  Juno  and  Minerva  in  the  upright 
position  customary  with  Roman  women  at  table.  A  banquet 
to  a  male  divinity  was  called  a  lectisteniium,  —  an  entei^ 
tainment  for  gods ;  and  when  in  honour  of  a  goddess  was 
termed  a  settistemium,  because  seats  were  used.  In  times 
of  great  prosperity  or  adversity  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
•Senate  to  order  banquets  served  to  numerous  gods,  either  in 
the  temples  or  iu  places  of  public  resort. 

It  is  said  that  this  form  of  religious  rite  was  commanded 
in  the  Sibylline  Books,  and  was  first  observed  399  b.  C, 
when  a  pestilence  was  raging ;  during  the  nest  seventy  years 
but  three  banquets  were  celebrated.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, these  feasts  were  made  a  part  of  the  regular  service  of 
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certain  gods,  and  occurred  on  many  fixed  days  of  the  year. 
Originally  the  banquets  were  superintended  by  the  Higb- 
priest,  but  in  196  b.  c,  when  public  ceremonies  had  be- 
come more  numerous,  three  priests  were  appointed  for  the 
8j)ecial  service  of  banquets,  and  later  their  number  was  in- 
creased to  ten ;  and  at  length,  in  the  multitude  of  ceremcv 
nials,  as  many  as  were  needed  were  appointed  to  this  duty. 
They  were  allowed  to  wear  the  purple-bordered  cloak,— 
toga  pnetexta^  —  the  garment  of  those  engaged  in  adminis- 
tering sacred  rites,  as  well  as  of  other  priests,  magistrates, 
etc. 

Any  public  banc^uet  was  considered  as  a  religious  rite,  and 
was  usually  conducted  with  certain  solemnities.  At  times 
all  householders  prepared  feasts,  opened  their  doors,  and 
invited  all  who  i>asscd  bv  U)  enter  and  eat.  We  do  not 
know  whether  each  citizen  ])rovided  his  feast,  or  was  given 
its  cost  by  the  Senate.  I'nder  the  Republic  it  was  custom- 
ary for  wealthy  Romans  to  give  magnificent  entertainments 
in  the  temples  or  Forum,  at  which  their  friends,  and  at 
times  the  whole  communitv,  were  jjuests.  These  costly  and 
splendid  banciuets  frequently  made  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  funeral  rites  of  great  men,  as  when  at  the  funeral  of 
Africanus,  C^.  Maximus  invited  the  entire  Roman  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most 
remarkable  functions,  when  considered  as  religious  rites, 
were  the  great  variety  of  Ludi,  games ;  but  so  essentially 
were  these  estiniat^'d  as  religious  observances  that  games- 
holy  days,  and  sacred  festivals  came  to  be  synonymous 
terms,  all  denoting  religious  celebrations.  Some  gamt*^ 
were  fixed  on  certain  days,  as  the  (Treat  Roman  Games  oH 
the  fourth  of  September  and  the  festival  of  Flora  on  th^ 
twenty-eighth  of  April ;  others  which  were  celebrated  annii^ 
ally  were  appointed  each  year  by  the  authorities.  Games  t^ 
celebrate  a  victory,  or  to  avert  a  misfortune,  were  ordered 
by  the  Senate,  the  magistrates,  or  priests,  as  well  as  tho»^ 
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in  fulfilment  of  vows.  Private  games  also  occurred,  esiw 
ciflJl;  iu  coDuection  with  the  obsequiex  of  the  wealthy  or 
famous. 

The  designations  of  games  were  altio  takeu  from  the  placi's 
in  which  tliev  occurred,  as  games  of  the  circus  and  scenic 
£aines.  given  in  tliealres ;  tlie  gliidia- 
torial  games  belonged  to  the  uiii|)lii- 
Iheatre.  The  games  of  the  circus 
c-onsiste<l  of  chariot  and  horse  races, 
athletic  contests,  mock  battles  on 
horseback,  sham  Hghts  by  land  and 
sea,  —  tlie  circus  being  Hooded  for 
the  latter,  —  contests  of  wild  lieasts. 
uu\  before  the  days  of  ampliittieati'es, 
sDuii:  gludiutorial  struggles. 

All  these  religious  rites  begau  witli 

%  solemn   procession  from  the  Cai)!- 

lol,  through  ttie  Forum,  to  the  circus, 

which    was    le<l    by  the    magistrates, 

[(illon-eil  by  youthful   liands  of  cav- 

alrv  mid   infantry;   next  came  those 

wbuwere  to  take  part  iu  the  games. 

"itb  the  musicians  and  dancers  ;  after 
;  ihfse  were  the  incense- bearers  with 
i  their  gokl  and  silver  boxes,  followed 
bv  men  bearing  tlie  im^^es  of  the 
.  |iriiiripal  gods.  When  all  tliose  who 
I  "wl  part  in  the  procession  h.id  found  vuti.hidis  \iiiiKrt 
\     fteir  places  in  the  theatre,  the  chief  of 

j  '''*  Dmgistrates  present,  with  the  priests,  offere<l  a  siicrilice, 
I      *fter  which  the  games  began. 

,  Tbese  various  exhibitions  were  originally  comluctcd  iii  a 
b  "mple,  modest  manner,  but  tliey  gradually  became  of  such 
I  ""portance  that  fine  theatres,  circuses,  and  aniphitheiitres 
I     'Me  built   and   carried    from  one    stage  of   jjcrfection    t^i 
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anottier  until  they  reached  such  proportions  as  are  scarcely 
imaginable. 

The  Circus  Maxiinus,  in  its  final  state,  could  comfortablv 
seat  two  iiundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  spectators:  ami 
Mid<lleton  savs  it  ''could  hold  the  almost  incredible  numWr 
of  four  hundriMl  and  eighty-five  thousand."  Foundetl  in 
the  days  of  Tanjuinius  Priscus,  it  was  enlarged,  burned,  re- 
built, and  |>erfe<'ted  through  centuries,  and  did  not  reach  it> 
greatest  magnificence  until  the  second  century  of  the  Chri>- 
tiuii  era.  In  Trajan's  reign,  IIH-IIT  a.  i>.,  it  was  covered 
within  and  without  with  white  marble,  and  adorned  with 
]>aintings,  mosaics,  splen<lid  c^olumns  of  Oriental  marbles, 
and  statues  in  marine  and  gilt  bronze.  Even  tliese  spleii- 
<lonrs  were  increased  bv  Constantine  and  Constantius:  and 
tlie  oU'lisk  now  stjmdiiig  by  the  church  of  S.  John  Lateran 
was  placed  on  the  spina  of  this  circus,  — the  low  wall  run- 
ning lengthwise,  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  arena,  —  as 
that  now  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  had  been  set  in  the  centre 
of  tiie  same  sjfuct  by  Augustus. 

Originally  the  prehistoric  altar  of  the  god  Consus  made  a 
part  of  this  spiuff^  and  was  ex[)08e<i  to  view  during  tlif 
games.  There  are  many  ancient  representations  of  tlu* 
Circus  Maximus,  one  of  which  shows  the  spina  with  its  stat- 
ues, a  foiir-liorse  chariot,  an  obelisk,  and  the  seven  marblt* 
eggs  and  the  seven  dolphins,  which  were  used  to  mark  the 
seven  turns  of  the  chariots  around  the  course.     Fortunately. 

• 

during  the  later  excavations,  seven  marble  portrait  busts  of 
victorious  chariot^'crs  were  found,  which  are  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  They  are  spirite<i  an'^ 
well  executed,  and  are  i)roba]dv  of  the  time  of  Hadrian- 
Kach  bust  is  on  a  pedestal  of  coloured  marble,  and  aroun<^ 
the  shoulders  of  each,  thongs  of  leather  are  wound. 

Probably  no  great  edifice  constructed  of  stone  and  mar- 
bles,  and  so  recently  complete,  has  so  utterly  disappeared- 
Almost  nothing  of   it  remains;    but  curiously  enough,  fe'«*' 
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*'lifiees  have  been  ho  carefulK"  (losci'ilM'd,  ami  it  in  imt  ilitll- 
•■lilt  t'l  imagine  the  scene  wlu'ii  ii  great  race  itr  •jaine  was  po- 
'"K  un,  or  when,  as  Pliny  Relates,  two  to  three  Inintlred  Honn 
'W  killed  there  in  adav.  togethor  with  fjreut  iininhers  of 
innller  anti  leas  costly  aniinaln. 
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On  one  occasion  Pompey  dinplayea  six  hundred  lions  in 
the  arena,  and  Augustus  afforded  a  rare  entertainment  wheu 
live  hundred  (ietuliaiis  fought  with  twenty  elephants.  The 
excitement  of  these  exhibitions  was  such  that  thev  were 
prolonged  almost  indefinitely;  it  is  said  that  on  one  oc-c-a- 
sion  they  endured  through  three  days  and  nights :  and  the 
most  earnest  desire  of  the  Romans  came  to  be  expressed  in 
the  words  '*  Panem  et  Circenses," —  Bread  and  the  Circus. 
—  while  tiie  unspeakable  cruelties  of  these  exhibitions  af- 
forded the  most  intt^ise  delight  to  men  and  women  alike. 
Both  matrons  and  maidens  from  tiie  upper  seats  applaude<i 
the  most  bloody  spectacles ;  while  the  Vestal  Virgins  in  the 
jwdluia  rarely  exercised  their  privilege  of  saving  life,  and  if 
sympathy  was  shown  by  any  of  the  thousands  of  spectators, 
it  was  for  the  animals  rather  than  for  the  gladiators.  Mrs. 
Browning  has  translated  the  vivid  description  of  the  scene 
given  by  Amphilochius  :  — 

**  'I'hcv  sit,  uiikiiowiug  of  these  agonies, 
Speetiitors  at  a  show.     When  a  man  flies 
From  a  heiist's  jaw,  thev  groan,  as  if  at  least 
Tliey  nii>s«Ml  the  ravenous  pleasure,  like  the  heast, 
And  sat  there  vainly.     When  in  the  next  spring 
The  vietini  is  attained,  anrl,  uttering 
The  deep  roar  or  <iuitk  shriek  between  the  fangs, 
Beats  on  the  dust  the  passion  of  his  pangs, — 
All  pity  dieth  in  that  glaring  look. 
They  clap  to  see  the  Mood  run  like  a  br«X)k : 
They  stiiro  with  hungry  eyes,  which  tears  should  till. 
And  cheer  the  heiusts  on  with  their  soul's  goo<l-will ; 
And  wish  more  victims  to  their  maw,  and  urge 
And  lash  their  fury,  as  they  shared  the  surge. 
Gnashing  their  teeth,  like  l>e}ists,  on  flesh  of  men." 

The  degradation  of  the  Roman  women,  ministered  to  by 
their  habits,  their  divorce  laws,  and  their  amusements,  was 
grounded  in  their  religion,  which,  with  its  abominable  rites, 
earlv  destroved  their  innocence  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  ail 
their  future  depravity  and  grossness.     After  the  scenes  thai 
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they  l)ehelcl  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  could  murder 
neem  to  them  a  crime,  or  the  death  of  a  few  men  of  any 
importance?  How  few  names  of  Roman  women  of  virtue 
have  l>een  preserved  in  history,  and  of  their  opposites  how 
many ! 

A  part  of  Saint  Peter's  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  Circus  of 
Caligula  and  Nero,  where  the  latter  emperor  inflicted  fiend- 
ish tortures  upon  the  Christians.  The  obelisk  now  in  the 
Piazza  of  Saint  Peter  stood  upon  the  ^pijia  of  this  circus  and 
towere<l  above  the  frightful  exhibitions  of  human  depravity 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  superhuman  courage  and 
coiistancv  on  that  of  his  victims.  Commendatore  Lanciani 
believes  that  at  the  foot  of  this  obelisk,  on  the  spina  of  the 
Circus  of  Nero,  Saint  Peter  suffered  death;  which  fact  was 
cr)mmeniorate<l  for  many  years  by  the  Chapel  of  the 
Crucifixion. 

Nero  favoured  the  exhibition  of  sea-tights  —  called  Nattr 
nuu'hhp.  —  and  the  circuses  could  be  fl<K)(le(l  for  these  games ; 
l>ut  Julius  Civsar,  Augustus,  and  Domitian  made  ponds  near 
the  Tiber  for  this  purpose,  and  we  have  an  account  of  a 
ri'inarkable  naval  battle  held  by  cominund  of  Cffisar  after 
his  triumphant  return  from  Spain  and  (iaul. 

The  great  basin  near  the  Tiber,  on  which  the  spectacle 
<H*<-nrred,  accommcnlated  a  hundred  vessels  of  diflFerent  sorts ; 
this  fleet  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  sta- 
tioned at  each  end  of  the  lake,  and  were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Trojans  and  the  Egyptians.  Eighteen  thousand 
men  were  recjuired  ti>  man  these  Heets,  and  wore  supplied  ]>y 
prisoners  of  war,  slaves,  and  gladiators:  but  so  dnnjjjerous 
was  it  considered  to  mass  these  people  in  such  numbers,  that 
troops,  sword  in  hand,  were  stationed  nnunid  the  vast  ^Y(/^/- 
murhin.  When  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  battle.  Ciesar 
made  an  impressive  entrance.  He  was  precede<l  by  lictors 
with  laurel-wreathed  rcxls  and  surrounded  by  ollicials;  his 
triumphal  robe,  the  rich  golden  frinjre  falling  over  his  white 
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builds,  Ilia  tHil  and  grai-eful  %ure,  aud,  above  all,  Lie  cnnm 
uf  laurel,  iiiadi-  hiiu  <^asily  dietiD^fuisbable  amid  the  thrung 
which  utWtuW  liiin  to  his  chair  of  stat«.  Suetoiiios  stira 
that  of  all  bis  lofty  privileges  Ciesar  most  pr)ze<l  his  ri>;ht 
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to  wear,  at  all  times,  thi;  liiuitl  wreath;  because  thiu  gre.it 
inuii  wnM  personally  vain,  and  when  he  had  carefully  brusheil 
tlic  little  hnir  he  had  i-emaitiiiifr  over  the  top  of  his  head,  the 
wreath  coiKTiilcd.  tis  he  tli<in<:ht.  the  fact  of  his  baldness. 

Ah  the  Kinjiernr  ;i<lv:niceil  to  iiix  place,  murmurs  of  dis- 
content weix-  heard  Ihniufilnmt  the  assembly,  and  aome  "f 
the  bolder  men  repronche<l  him  wjih  the  cost  of  his  displayr:. 
and  aske<l  tliat  lie  shonltl  give  them  money  rather  thau  tliese 
Bpcctacles.  This  so  enrH<;ed  C'lesar  that  he  seized  one  of 
tlie  speakers  who  was  near  him  and  onlore<l  him  to  iaatant 
death. 
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Before  beginning  the  fight,  the  fleets  passed  in  review 
before  the  Emperor,  each  man  hailing  him  with  the  cr}*, 
*' Ave,  Imperator,  morituri  te  sahiant!'*  —  Hail,  Caesar, 
thctee  who  are  to  die  salute  thee  !  Caesar  heanl,  or  did  not 
hear  this  unmoved,  and  appearing  to  forget  everything  about 
hinu  was  lost  in  reading  letters,  which  indifference  offended 
the  people  far  more  than  did  the  horrible  loss  of  life,  to  which 
tliev  were  accustomed.  As  the  contest  pr(M*eeded,  various 
weapons  and  missiles,  some  of  which  were  on  fire,  flew 
all  around ;  the  massacre  was  horrible ;  vessels  foundered, 
and  tiie  men  who  had  manned  them  floated  on  the  water; 
those  who  reached  the  shore  were  driven  back  to  drown  bv 
tlie  immovable  soldiers;  the  decks  of  other  vessels  were 
pile<l  high  with  the  deiul;  agitated  bv  tiie  moveujents  of  the 
rtt^et,  tlie  blood V  waters  rose  and  fell,  while  the  merciless 
<*arnage  continued,  and  one  after  the  other  of  the  disabled 
boats  sank  out  of  sight,  until  but  few  reniaiiie<l  above  the 
water  an<l  iiearlv  all  the  thousands  of  men  who  had  manned 
them  were  dead. 

Suddenly  great  Ca»sar  remembered  what  was  occurring, 
and.  rising  to  view  the  drea<lful  scene,  he  granted  the 
wretche<l  survivors  their  worse  than  worthless  lives  and 
withdrew  amid  the  angry  murmurs  of  the  people,  who  fiercely 
resented  the  dis<lain  which  he  had  shown  for  all  this  costly 
pageant. 

Of  the  Homan  theatres,  which  (littered  l»nt  slightly  from 
those  of  the  Greeks,  there  are  few  remains,  and  even  the 
small  iK)rtions  of  them  which  can  be  traced  are  covered  by 
mo<lern  houses.  It  was  in  the  use  rather  than  the  con- 
struction that  the  Roman  theatres  were  unlike  the  (Ireek; 
in  the  latter  the  orchestra  w^as  occupied  by  the  chorus,  while 
in  Rome  it  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  senators  an<l 
other  persons  of  importance;  and  while  the  Greeks  used  the 
theatre  for  the  drama  alone,  the  Romans  intruded  their 
butcheries   even   here.     Scaurus,    who    built    a   magnificent 
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theatre,  —  as  a  new  excitement  for  tlie  already  surfeiteH 
Komiiiis.  —  iiitrcxhu-eit  the  killiiifi  nf  erococlileo  and  hippo- 
potami in  enormouis  tankn,  so  conatructed  an 


In  Pompey's  Theatre  fjliidiiitorf!  fought  the  costly  lions 
and  clephaDt-i.  and  iK'troimts  ivi're  kept  of  tlie  niitnbera  of 
the  iieasts  whieh  were  killed.  Imt  no  iiot«  waK  mode  of  the 
murders  of  the  less  expensive  men. 

TJie  Thejitre  of  Mareelliis,  linilt  by  Angustua,  was  jn^atly 
injured  liy  lire  it)  the  reiftn  of  'hajjin.  but  the  remainder  of 
the  iiut<?r,  seini-eireular  wjill.  wliifh  may  be  seen  in  the 
Piazza    Montnnnra.  is  liuilt    into    the    huge,    ugly    PalazEO 
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Orsiiii,  after  having  serveil  as  a  fortress  in  feudal  days. 
The  Doric  columns  of  the  lower  sttjry  are  half  buried ;  doors 
anil  windows  have  been  pierced  here  and  there,  according 
U)  the  needs  of  the  wretched  shop-keepers  and  others  who 
inhabit  it ;  time  has  marred  its  beauty,  and  yet  it  is  both 
imposing  and  picturesque,  and  its  columns,  both  Doric  and 
Ionic,  have  been  considered  as  of  the  best  style  of  these 
onlers  of  architecture. 

During  the  Pontificate  of  Damasus,  86G-384  a.  d.  he 
t<x>k  forty-four  columns  of  red  Egyptian  granite  from 
Ponii>ey's  Theatre  for  the  decoration  of  his  library,  which 
has  disappeared;  but  Cardinal  Riario,  in  1480,  again  used 
tliese  columns  in  the  marvellous  courtvard  of  his  beautiful 
Palazzo  della  Canceilaria,  where  they  are  still  seen  in  close 
proximity  to  marbles  from  the  Arch  of  (lordianus  and  trav- 
ertine from  the  C'olosseum. 

The  amphitheatres  were  not,  like  so  many  Roman  edifices, 
copied  from  the  (ireeks,  who  followed  no  customs  so  bar* 
barous  as  those  for  which  these  structures  were  designed. 
They  were  original  with  the  Romans,  or  borrowed  from  the 
Etruscans,  with  whom,  no  doubt,  the  burying  of  living 
victims,  the  munler  of  prisoners  of  war  and  slaves,  and 
gladiatorial  combats  were  customary  in  the  celebration  of 
the  funeral  rites  of  men  of  note.  As  gladiatorial  contests 
were  at  first  purely  religious  o})ser/ances,  an<l  the  victims 
were  sacrificeil  to  the  souls  of  the  dead,  tlicv  occurred  onlv 
in  connection  with  funeral  ceremonies.  There  is.  iiowever, 
no  prf>of  that  the  Etruscans  had  nmpliitlieatres.  —  nlthongh 
human  sacrific^is  were  represented  on  the  walls  of  their 
tombs,  —  and  it  is  probable  that  tliev  were  nn  invention  of 
the  Romans.  No  beautiful  architecture  was  original  with 
tills  j)eople;  and  their  amphitheatres  were  constructed  on  so 
practical  a  plan,  and  so  frankly  suited  to  tlieir  purpose,  that 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  tiie  expression  of  aesthetic 
feeling  in  them,  even  had  it  existed.     In  short,  the  Romans 
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wure  jriviit  eiigiiKH.Ts  ami  builders  mtlier  than  arcliit^^ts. 
Till-  exterior  ileeoratioii  uikI  the  i»teri<>r  lurtiiigeineiit  of 
Uie  luiiphi theatre  wen'  essentially  »>i)ie(l  frcim  the  (iivek 
tlitiatre,  and  by  simply  j'>tiii]i<!  two  of  tliette  t<^etJier  ami 
reiirrant^iifr  the  urona  tlms  fnniied,  uti  edilici'  van  produced 
wliicli  was  wfll  siiiu.-<l  ti>  tlie  iiws  for  wbk-li  it  was  designed. 
The  admirable  syHtcin  of  8tu^ 
cu^es  by  wliieb  these  huge  placM 
eouid  Ih;  filled  and  emptied  witli- 
out  <'<iTifii!iiun  :  the  perfect  HyBtMi 
of  drainage ;  and  tlie  wonderful 
iinuiitieineiit  of  the  subatro^ 
tiireh.  —  were  tlie  features  Triiifh 
ilis[ilaye<.l  tlio  taleutti  uf  Bonun 
luiililers  ot  their  liest. 

The  vast  umlergrouud  ttfrntn 
were  used  for  many  purpo««. 
such  as  the  storage  of  aceneri:. 
awnings,  and  the  bulky  ma- 
chinery iieccasary  to  the  vBriou.-> 
Bpfi-tadew  of  the  arena.  The 
exeuviitiim  of  the  Flavian  Am- 
phitlieiitre.  or  C'olusseum,  made 
riLAiiiA-nin.  Under  C'onnnendatore   Bobb,  in 

l><72.  diis<^'Iosc<l  the  dens  ot 
beasts,  situiitiil  tiveiity  feet  lielow  the  arena.  In  the  roof 
of  i':)i-li  di'ii  is  :ni  <i)>i'iMn<;  thi-oii};Ji  whieh  fiM>d  could  be 
thrusi  ill  witlioiil  duii^cr  fnim  tlie  tierci>  creatures,  while 
n  stri'ain  of  water  riiiiiiin<:  liefore  the  dens  aSonled  them 
drink.  riierc  iirc  tiidieiitions  of  inclined  iilanes  on  which 
hciivy  ciifies  could  be  rniscil  to  the  arena:  there  were  also 
lifts  in  four  [lasstifji-K  —  doubtless  of  a  later  periotl  —  by 
wiiich  cagcM  full  <)f  beasts  could  be  raised  to  the  trap-di)«rs 
in  the  floor  of  the  iirenn,  aii<l  tlie  savage  creatures  suddenly 
IiiImmIuc-ciI  iiilo  the  ciHnbiits, 
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I)»»uWlli'»  thi*  ruiiietl  C'olosst^uiu.  with  its  varied  oatliDe, 
is  :i  uiort*  i>U*a««iiig  strurture  than  it  could  have  l>een  when 
iKTfi't't,   witli    all    its    heaviness   and   enormous   univlieved 
wall  s|iare>.  hut  it  !<*  now  far  less  l»eautiful  than  when  draped 
with  viiu"*.  whfii    the  artMia  was  <'overeil  with    lianl  green 
turf,  and  <Hf«|»ii»il  l»y  the  Cross,  and  the  fourteen  stations 
of  the  Passitin  »»f  our  Lonl.  —  in  meniorv  of  those  who  were 
inarlyreil    liere.  —  wlien    frequent    jmx'essions    of    luonkii. 
at-olyles,   and  veiled  w«»men  passtnl  fn>m  the   cross  to  the 
>tali«Mi>.  ehantiuii  a  saerinl  livinn  and  pravini?  to  a  (lOil  of 
love,  where  of  t»ld  lKH-atond»>  of  victims  were  sacrifieeii  to 
deitie>  of  ivvenire  and  hate.     One  can  but  r^T^t  the  neees- 
*»ity  of  scraping  away  each  tiny  plant  that  here  puts  fortli 
it>  tendrils;   Imt  in  *»pite  of  its  unl»ecoming  nakedness,  it  is 
the  most  inipre>sive  inonunuMit  of  ancient  Rome,  and  if  all 
its  aNNtniations  are  taken  into  aci'ount,  those  of  both  Pagan 
an»l  Christian  si;znilieaneo,  is  it  not  the  most  impressive  niiu 
in  existence? 

lVrha|»  no  one  ha>  l>etter  de?»crilK.Hl  the  effec*ts  to  which 
I  liMVe  referre<l  —  which  I  >o  well  renuMnl)er,  and  so  deeply 
reirivt  —  a>  di<l  C  harle>  Dickens  when  he  said:  — 

-it  i>  iin  tirtioii,  hill  }»laiii,  NcihtT,  honest  truth,  to  say  —  .•*osttg- 
i;«stivi'  and  tli^tiint    i^   it    at    tlii>   hour — that,  for  a  moment^ 
a<tiially  in  i»a»inn  in  — th»'v  ulio  will,  may  have  the  whole  gre^^ 
]iilr  iM'tuH'  tln'in.  a<  it   n^-*!  to  Im>.  with  thousands  of  eager  fa<"^* 
Ntarin'_r  «l<»wn  into  tht*  anna.  an<l  -sUch  a  whirl  of  strife  and  bl(K>" 
and  •hi'-t  i^oinLTon  tht-n-as  im  lanmiai^e  fan  <lest*rilH'.     Its  solitiK**** 
it>  awinl  hoanty.  anil  it^  ntt»r  di'<«»latinn.  strik«*  u|kmi  the  Strang** ^* 
th«*  n<*\t    nmnu'nt,  lik«'  a   S"tt»'n»Ml   v(»rn»w  :  and    n»*ver  in  his  lit •'^' 
|H'rhaj>s,  will    In*    Im-   mi   in«'\rd   and   <»v»'rfoine   by  any  sight  n^"* 
iinnu'diat«'ly  connected  with  his  nw n  atHictions  and  afftH^t ions.   "1 
MM'  it   crnnil'linir  1h«'r«'.  an  in<'li  a  v«'ar ;  its  walls  and  arches  ovr"^" 
jrrown  with  i^PM-n.  its  corridor-*  o|H'n  to  th<^  day;  the  long  gra^*^ 
grf)W'in^  iti  its  ]»orch«'^:  voiing  tn-es  <»t'  yesterday  springing  upo^ 
its  ragged  ]»araiM'ts.  and   hearing   frnit.  —  chance   product  of  th^' 
s<»t»d8  dro]»]M*d   thore   by   birds   who  build   thoir   nests   within  it-^* 
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chiiika  aud  craiiiiien ;  to  see  ita  pit  of  lit;lit  fille<l  up  with  earth, 
and  the  i«aceful  croas  planted  in  the  ceulre;  tu  cliiiili  into  ita 
upjH^r  halls,  and  look  down  on  ruin,  ruin,  ruin,  all  about  it ;  the 
lriuni|>haJ  arche-t  of  Constantiui'.  SfptiniiiiH  Severus.  and  TitUM, 
lite  Roman  Forutn,  the  Palace  of  the  Cxsars,  the  teiuplex  of  tlie 
old  religion,  fallen  down  and  gone,  —  is  to  nee  the  ghost  of  old 
Rome,  wicked,  wonderful  old  city,  haunting  the  very  ground  on 
which  He  [leople  trod.  It  is  the  most  iniiiresHive,  Ihe  most  stalely, 
the  uiust  solemn,  grand,  majestic,  nioiiniful  sight  conceivable. 
Xever,  in  its  bloodiest  prime,  can  the  sight  of  the  gigantic  Col. 
ossenni.  full  and  running  over  with  the  lustiest  life,  have  inove<l 
one  lieart  aa  it  must  move  all  who  look  upon  it  now.  .1  rniii.  (iiid 
be  thanked :  a  ruin  ! " 

One  can  never  be  certain,  when  examining  the  preiient 
eililiees  in  Rome,  tliat  he  is  not  seeing  iiortiunn  of  the  C'ohii*- 
seum,  as  it  was  but  a  rich  iiuarry  to  the  buikierw  of  ohurohes 
and  palaeets.  The  a|>ostolic  ehamlicr  drove  11  tlirivin;;  tnule 
in  ruiuB,  receiving  thirty-three  per  eciit  of  uH  that  was  tiikcii 
from  them.  That  tlie  ColoHtteuui  was  a  treasure-house  for 
tills  tralHc  is  proved  by  a  state  (ioctiment  discoveied  by 
Eugene  Mt)ntz.  which  states  that  in  14.J2  a  sin-jle  (-iintriwtJ)r 
wni'iviKl  from  this  amphitheatre  two  thousand  live  luindred 
ntwl  fifty-two  cart-loads  of  travertine.  I'niloubtedly  tlie 
Ifeautiful  marbles  and  mosairs  which  were  the  pride  uf  the 
t'olwseimi  are  frequently  seen  in  v:irioiiM  places  in  modern 
Rome.     Commeudatore  Lancitmi  says.  — 

"In  the  fifteenth  century.  —  it  is  usl-1u,*s  to  deny  it,  — ihf 
I'lavian  amphitheatre  was  considered  by  everybody,  whetli.-r 
UununiBlA  or  illitttrate,  as  a  mere  i]iium'  of  stuii>'  fur  building 
purposes.  Nicholas  V.,  riu.s  II.,  in  spite  of  llirir  lav\s  of  proleis 
'wn  of  ancient  buildings,  knocked  down  iircade  ailL-v  ioi;ade, 
'ilhont  the  slightest  scruple." 

The  only  ameliorating  circumstance  in  tlii.s  regard  is,  that 
(ionbtless  the  wholesale  destruction  of  this  huge  luuniiineiit 
""■J  have  been  the  reason  for  leavin<r  others  intact,  since  it 
•"PpUed  the  builder's  needa  so  generously- 
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To  (lie  for  the  amusement  of  the  Romans  was  but  one  of 
the  (lutieH  of  slaves  and  prisoners  of  war.  Thej  essentially 
performed  the  entire  labour  of  Rome ;  for  how  could  "  the 
people,"  who  in  the  observance  of  their  religion  (  !)  were  al- 
most daily  at  some  public  function,  find  time  to  work?  It 
was  for  slaves  to  do  the  menial  domestic;  service,  to  ex- 
ercise the  minor  useful  trades,  to  till  the  fields,  to  build 
bridges  and  roads,  to  rear  the  circuses  and  amphitheatres, 
in  which  other  slaves  —  perhaps  their  own  children  —  would 
die  at  the  pleasure  of  '*  the  people."  When  these  wretches 
laboured  on  great  monuments,  like  the  Colosseum,  they  diet! 
by  hundreds,  falling  where  they  sUkxI,  and  were  speedily 
replaciMl  by  others;  and  thus  the  work  went  on  until  the 
proud  day  when  the  great   amphitheatre  was  dedicated  hy 

Titus,  80  A.   1). 

The  magnificence  of  this  ceremony  can  scarcely  he  exagger- 
ated. Novel  displays  were  introduced,  one  of  which  was  a 
battle  between  dwarfs  and  cranes;  there  were  women  among 
the  gla<liators,  altiiongh  no  noble  matrons  were  |)ermitte<l 
to  enter  tiie  arena  ;  when  five  thousand  animals  had  been 
slaugiitered,  the  arrna  was  fioo<led,  and  a  sea-fight  occum^d. 
After  all  was  over,  Titus  wept,  and  there  were  many  specu- 
lations as  to  tiie  cause  of  his  sadness;  as  he  already  felt  the 
approacii  of  deatii,  —  he  lived  but  a  few  months  longer, — 
he  may  have  sorrowed  at  tiie  thought  that  he  could  sacrifice 
no  more  beasts  and  men  in  this  magnificent  manner. 

In  the  Colosseum,  Hadrian  celebrated  his  birthday  with 
marvellous  spectacles.  TIk*  slaughter  of  two  hundre<l  lions, 
mjile  and  female,  and  eight  hundred  other  beasts,  was  but  a 
detail  of  the  fett*.  The  great  marvel  was  that  the  entire 
arena  was  converted  into  a  forest  of  living  trees,  among 
which  shrubs  and  plants  were  blooming,  while  from  time  to 
time  the  ground  (»pene<l  in  certain  places,  from  which  ani- 
mals were  disgorged,  and  the  spot  was  instantly  re-covered 
with  bushes. 
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Perhaps  the  miiHt  important  factor  in  the  Pagan  religion 

woM  the  alMH)IutG  belief  in  omens,  and  the  regulation  of  nf- 

fairs,  both  great  and  small,  by  anguries.     The  Augurs,  or 

tlivining  priests,  were  of  an  origin 

wi  remote  as  to  be  unknown,  ami 

KomuluH  —  who,  in  the  light  of  re- 

i-ent  knowle<lge.    is    not    u   myth, 

but  the  founder  <)f  Rome,  'TA  b.  c. 

—  consulted  the  omens  in  his  mo- 

mf ntous  undertaking ;    no  aneient 

Kotnan   entere<l    njwn   any   imjior- 

tant  matter  without   ascertaining, 

a.'*  he  believeii,  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Every  sight  or  sound  might  Ive 

an  omen,  and  so  important  a  sci- 
ence   as    the    rea<Iing   of  auguries 

ileiiuinfle«l    the  devotion  of   a  life 

for  their  ooni prehension.     Koinultis 

is  sai<l  to  have  a]ipiiinted  three  augur 

at  different  ((eriods,  reaching  sixte 

this  ulliee  enuhl  not  l)p  taken  from  a  pncHt.  ulu-n  iin<' 

stalled  in  it;  its  special  lia<lges  vrvrv  the  |iur|ile  stri|>i'il  i 

ami  the  /Uhuh,  or  sUfF.  ns{-<l  to  mark  out   the  region 

the  heavens  when  making  thfir  olimrvaliciis. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  Hmm-  it>s  religion  wus  its  life. 
Daruy  well  deserilws  it :  — 

■•The  word  r.'lif,'iim  sij;iiilie>  l.imd,  or  r>lili^Mii<iii.  In  tio 
country,  in  no  other  times,  liiis  tliis  hoin!  ["■■■n  >ii  -ticmir 
Kome:  it  united  the  ciliwiis  (o  (Hii>  iiiii>l!i.'i-  iimi  In  lln- .^liili'. 
the  Kuin&ns  »aw  gods  I'VPrywIn-rc  :  iH  nil  luiimi',  .<ky.  <'iLi-lli 
water  was  to  them  fidl  of  iliviiiilii-^  wlm  w;iti'li<'<l  oviT  hi 
beings  with  l)eneTolent  or  jealous  i-ycs  tliiTr  was  no  :ict  u 
which  did  not  rwjuire  a  prayer  »t  un  ciff-Tijii;.  ;i  siirrilki'  iir  ii 
fication,  accordinj;  to  llie  rites  pivMTilH'il  by  ihi'  tiiiiiisii' 
religicm.  This  piety,  being  tlir  'iffs|iiirij{  of  fisir.  was  till  llip 
attentive  in  observing  signs  considertil  fiiv..iir:il'l<-  or  llii"  nv 


tile  number  varied 
Ut  .liilius  Cawir: 
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so  that  everything  dei>eiided  on  religion,  —  private  life,  iroxu  the 
cradle  to  the  tomb,  public  life,  from  the  comitia  to  the  field  of 
battle ;  even  business  and  pleasure.  Cirames  and  races  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  gods  ;  the  jieople's  songs  were  hymns,  their 
dances  a  prayer,  their  nuusic,  uncouth  but  sacred  harmonies;  aud, 
as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  tlie  earliest  dramas  were  pious  mysteries. 
By  the  continual  intervention  of  the  pontiffs,  who  knew  the  nece.-*- 
sary  rites  and  sacred  fornnilcT,  by  that  of  the  augurs,  aruspices, 
and  all  the  interpreters  of  omens,  this  religion,  devoid  of  dogiiia!» 
and  of  clergy,  of  ideal  and  of  love,  was  yet  a  great  force  of  cohe- 
sion for  the  stato  and  a  ]H)Wi'rful  discipline  for  tlie  citizens." 

The  various  games  of  the  Romans,  the  reasons  for  which 
thev  were  instituted  and  the  manner  of  their  observance, 
furnish  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  connected  with 
the  pagan  religion.  Tliese  games  i)re.serve(l  their  character 
of  religious  rites  during  many  centuries,  the  statues  of  the 
gods  being  carried  in  their  processions.  Expensive  as  the 
games  were,  -to  tlie  State,  tlie  pnetors,  consuls,  and  other 
otiicials  wliose  duties  included  the  provision  of  these  speo- 
tticles,  —  they  were  free  to  the  people.  Three  hundreil  ami 
eightv-five  thousand  were  admitted  to  the  Circus  MaxiiiuiJ^ 
without  cost  to  themselves. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  but  sixtv-six  annual  holidays 
for  the  celebration  of  games  and  feasts ;   but  the  emj)erord 
gave  festivals  not  mentioned  in  the  pontifical  calendar,  and 
in  a  document  dated  *.\'>i  a.  d.  the  number  of  annual  games 
is  given  as  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  showing  that,  al- 
though the  Church  disapproved  of  them,  they  were  still  very 
fre(pient,  both  at   Home  and  at  Constantinople.     They  were 
also  very  costly  and  magnificent;   and  Procopius  states  that 
under  Justinian  the  consular  games  alone  cost  two  thousand 
pounds  of  gold. 

'J'he  Lnperndia  and  the  (ireat  Roman  Games  were  among 
the  m(»st  ancient  of  these  spectacles.  The  former  was 
associated  with  the  name  of  Romulus,  and  was  celebrated 
on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  in  the  Lupercal,  a  lai^e  cave, 
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shaded  by  trees,  said  to  have  been  tlie  home  of  tlie  she-wolf 
that  sQckled  Romiilus  and  Remus.  Middletoii  says  that  the 
exact  jmsition  of  this  cave  is  unknown,  wliile  Commenda- 
tore  Lanciant  places  its  opeiiiii^r  "  under  the  uorthweut 
spur  of  the  Palatine."  After  n  time,  this  cuve  was,  in  some 
manner,  conveTte<)  into  a  building  and  decorated ;  the  Ancy- 
rean  iuttcription,  which  gives  a  list  of  the  buildings  of  Au- 
gustus, mentious  the  Lupercal  as  having  Iwen  rebuilt  by 
hitn. 

The  cave  was  dedicated  to  Lupereus,  or  Faun,  who  was 

specially  worshipped  by  shepherds   as   the  "driver  away 

of  wolves,"  an<)  the  god  of  fertility,  who  was  able  to  largely 

increase  their  flocks.    The  Luperci,  or  priests  of  this  deity, 

on  the  day  of  the  festival,  sacrificed  dogs  and  goats,  after 

which  two  noble  youths  were  led  before  tlie  priests,  one  of 

whum  touched  the   youths  on   the  forehead  with  a  swoni 

dippwl  in  the  blood  of  the  victims :  a  secotid  priest  wljied  the 

bloocl  away  with  wool  dipped  in  milk,  upon  which  the  youths 

bruke  into  shouts  of  laughter.     This  ceremony  is  sup|>osed 

to  have  symbolised  the  purification  of  the  shepherds.     The 

prieabi  were  then  served  with  food  and  a  generous  amount 

I     «f  sine,  after  which  tliey  cut  the  skins  of  the  sacrificial  goats 

\     ^  pieces  and  attached  these  to  parts  of  tlieir  UhIIcs,  in  imi- 

Ution  of  Lupercus,  who  was  representeil  as  partially  ciotlied 

in  skins.     They  took  other  strips  of  skins  as  whips.  :in<l  r.iii 

tlirnugh  the  streets,  striking  at  tiie  [K'uplo  whom  they  met. 

ffumen  came  forwanl  to  lie  thus  tonclu-d,  healing  by  this 

■WiDs  to  l>ear  children  more  fre^piently  and  li-ss  [tninfnlly. 

Wfaen  the  Romans  ceased  to  l>e  essentially  a  nation  of 
thepheids,  the  Lu]>ercftlia  lost  mncli  of  its  sigtiitioano<%  but  was 
"bBerved  iu  memory  of  Romulus  until  the  reign  of  Cjc.«ar, 
■Iwti  it  fell  into  neglect;  Augustus  restoreii  it,  and  It  was 
"tntrved  as  lat«  as  the  reign  of  Theixhisins.  Antony, 
"lien  coDStil,  was  one  of  the  Luperci,  and  run  tlirough  the 
eta  in  a  half-nude  state,  wearing  patches  of  skins,  and 
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theatre,  —  as  a  new  exoit^im-nt  for  ihc  already  aurfeited 
KotntiDH,  —  iiitrotliU'iHl  the  killiiig  of  orooodileH  and  hippti- 
iHitaiiii  ill  eiKinnuutt  Utuki^,  ao  coiiHtructMl  ui^  to  simulate  x 
river. 


In  PomiX'y'H  Tlieatrf  {ilndiiitors  fought  the  t-ostly  lions 
and  elephants.  miO  iii'cnnntp<  were  kept  of  the  iiiinit>ers  of 
the  iM'atitH  whieh  were  killt-d.  Imt  no  note  was  made  of  tlie 
niurdiTH  iif  the  lens  espeiimve  men. 

Tlie  Theatre  c)f  Marr-elhiM,  Imilt  by  AnguHtuB,  was  (freatly 
injiiritl  by  lire  in  the  reifin  of  Trajnii.  but  the  remainder  of 
the  iiiit^T,  wmi-eireiilar  wnll,  whioh  may  be  Been  in  the 
Piazza   Montannni.  is  built   into  the   hii<re.   iijtiy   Palazzo 
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C)rKini,  aft«r  huviiig  6en'e<l  oh  ii  fortreiw  in  feu<lal  days. 
The  Doric  coluniiiB  of  the  lower  utitry  arc  half  buried ;  iloont 
mill  wiiidows  have  beeii  pierced  here  and  there,  acettrdiii); 
t-i  the  iie«l»  of  the  wrcU-hed  si lop- keepers  and  otiierB  who 
inhabit  it;  time  has  marred  itis  beauty,  and  yet  it  is  botli 
iiD|Hising  and  pietnrea<|ue,  and  its  columns,  Imth  Doric  and 
Ioni<'.  have  l>een  (■onMidere<l  as  of  the  best  style  of  these 
onlers  of  nrcliitecture. 

During  the  Foiitilieutc  of  Damasus,  3(>()-3«4  a.  ii.  he 
timk  forty-four  columns  of  red  Egyptian  graiiitt>  from 
Poinpey's  Theatre  for  the  decoration  of  hiu  library,  which 
has  disappeared;  hut  Cardinal  Riario,  in  liXl'.  again  used 
these  columns  in  the  marvellous  courtyard  of  his  beautiful 
Pnliizzo  dclla  Cancellariu,  wtiere  they  are  Ntill  Heen  in  clotte 
proximity  to  mai'bles  from  the  Arch  of  (iordianus  and  trav- 
ertine from  the  Oilowseuin. 

The  amphitheatreH  were  nut,  like  so  many  Roman  ediflctts, 
iiipied  from  the  Greeks,  who  followed  no  customs  so  bar- 
barous as  those  for  which  these  structurcM  were  designed. 
They  were  original  witli  the  Romans,  oi'  borrowed  from  the 
Ktruscans,  with  whom,  no  doubt,  the  liurying  of  living 
victimn,  the  murder  of  prisiiners  of  war  iind  sliives,  and 
gladiatorial  combats  were  (customary  in  the  celebration  of 
the  funeral  ritea  of  men  of  nutt'.  As  gladiatorial  contests 
were  at  lirst  purely  n-ligioiis  observances,  and  Ihc  victims 
were  sacrificed  to  tlie  souls  of  the  dea.l.  they  iH'cnrn-d  imly 
ill  connection  with  funeral  ceremonies.  Tljcrc  is.  Imwcvcr, 
ii'i  proof  that  the  Etruscnns  had  iLni]>hillii'atri's,  —  altliongh 
human  sacrifices  were  represenlcil  on  the  nulls  nf  their 
tiimbs,  —  and  it  Ih  probable  that  they  were  un  invention  of 
the  Romans.  No  beautiful  architcctnre  was  oi'i<:inal  with 
thiw  jieople;  nnd  their  amplii theatres  were  constrnded  on  so 
practical  a  plan,  and  so  frankly  suitetl  U>  their  purpose,  thiit 
tliere  was  little  opportunity  for  the  exjiression  of  a'sthetic 
feeling  in  them,  even  had  it  e\i»)te<l.     In  short,  Ihe  Romans 
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these  gomes  are  named,  is  siippoHed  to  Imve  bceu  a  i>erii>H 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  which  essentially  correspondeii 
to  our  century.  It  does  not  a]>pear,  however,  that  these 
games  were  celebrated  reguhiily.  The  rarity  of  tlieir  oc- 
currence is  shown  in  tlic  words  of  the  heralds  in  tiie 
time  of  Septiinius  Severns,  who  were  heard  through  Rome 
and  all  Italy,  crj'iiig  out,  "Come  to  these  games,  whioii 
you  will  never  see  again."  The  siecnlar  games  were  first 
celebrated  in  5UH  u.  c,  and  were  repeated  at  very  irregular 
intervals,  only  four  celebrations  oocuning  before  that  of 
Augustus,  17  B.  c. ;  tlie  sisth  was  that  of  Claudius,  47  a.  n., 
which  was  followe<l  by  that  of  Domitian,  88  x.  d.,  and  the 
final  one  occurred  204  a.  u.,  under  Septimius  Severus.  These 
dates  are  given  by  Censorinus ;  utlier  authorities  add  a  cele- 
bration under  Aiitonine,  147  a.  u.,  and  another  by  Philip, 
248  A.  D.,  a  thousand  years  after  the  founding  of  Rome. 

In  September,  IXDO,  workmen  engaged  iu  constructing  i 
sewer  found,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini  and  the  Bridge  of  S. 
Angelo,  a  wall  constrncted  of  fragments  from  various  niio*- 
From  these  fragments  reconls  of  the  seecular  games  of 
Augustus  and  of  Septimius  Severus  were  selected  ;  and  when 
those  relating  to  the  celebration  of  Augustus  were  fitted 
blether,  they  made  a  block  three  metres  high,  containing 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  minutely  inscribed  lines,  which 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Batlis  of  Diocletian. 

From  MommMcii,  who  has  edited  the  inscriptions,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  sKOular  games  originated  as  foUows:  In 
the  ancient  days  of  Rome  there  existed  on  the  northwest 
borders  of  the  Campus  Martius  a  iwol  called  Tarentimi,  fed 
by  hot  springs  which  pr<>\-ed  ^A>  have  curative  propertiW' 
In  this  vicinity  there  were  many  indications  of  volcanic  »c- 
tion;  and  tongues  of  flame  i-ose  from  fissures  in  the  grounds 
from  which  it  was  called  the  "fiery  field,"  and  came  to  i^ 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  infernal  regions. 
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bealed  of  an  illncMt  1>)'  the  watora  of  the  ><[)n)i^.  in  said  to 
have  offered  the  sacriHeeH,  spread  liaiKiuets  for  the  godn, 
aud  continued  the  gainer  three  iiightH,  hh  tliree  cures  had 
been  effected. 

Uuder  ttie  Reiiublic  the  gaineN  celel>rate<l  liere  were  called 
Ltidi  TarenHvi,  and  ciiuld  liavo  had  no  fixed  tiincH.  aa  thev 
were  only  held  for  the  puqMse  of  averting  the  recurrence  of 
calamities.  Soon  after  tlic  aeceasioii  of  Augustus  the  prieatK. 
kuown  as  the  Qitimieiemriri,  informed  the  Knijwror  that  by 
the  will  of  the  godis  the  secular  games  must  l>e  oelet>rate«t, 
and  the  HUuimer  of  17  b.  c.  was  fixed  for  their  occurrence. 
Previous  to  the  discoveries  of  IS'JU  n  gixxlly  amount  of  in- 
formation existed  conoeriiitig  tliis  great  occasioa,  as  well  aH 
the  steculur  song  written  for  it  by  Horace. 

As  one  reads  tlicsc  ancient  inscriptious,  many  thoughts 
occur  which  have  a  practical  application  to  ways  and  tneanK 
as  employed  by  tlie  Uomaiis,  and  by  men  with  like  official 
duties  in  our  own  time.  The  resiiect  shown  by  Augustus  to 
his  Senate  and  Quiiidi'cemviri,  and  the  same  feeling  on  their 
part  toward  the  Knipcror,  rea<is  like  a  severe  aud  dignified 
criticism  of  the  mcthodn  and  speech  of  the  present  day.  as 
they  are  frequently  reixirted  in  our  journals ;  and  I  doubt  if 
the  preparations  for  any  sjieotactc  which  a  million  or  more 
were  expected  to  attend,  could  bi-day  l>c  conducted,  in  any 
country,  witli  the  dignity  and  courtesy  which  attended  the 
BHK;ular  games  in  Rome  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  ago. 

A  letter  from  Augustus  gives  many  directions  for  tlie 
conduct  of  the  games,  among  which  he  orders  the  closing  of 
the  courts  througli  the  three  gala  days,  aud  commands  all 
ladies  wearing  mourning  to  lay  it  aside  for  that  time.  The 
arrangements  for  disti-ibutiiig  ton-lies,  sulphur,  aud  bitumen 
for  ]iurification,  as  well  an  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  are  all 
written  down,  and  the  confusion  of  too  great  crowds  avoided 
by  making  four  centres  for  the  distribution. 
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The  Seuate  resolved  that  a  pillar  of  bronze  uiid  aDOthcr 
of  marble  should  be  erected  to  commemorate  these  games, 
and  directed  that  the  official  report  of  them  should  be  in- 
scribed on  these  columns.  We  know  that  the  marble  pillar 
was  finished,  as  is  proved  by  its  inscriptions,  found  eighteen 
hundred  ami  seventy-three  years  later. 

The  ceremunies  begui  at  the  second  hour  of  the  night  of 
May  tiiirty-first.  Altars  were  erected  for  the  sacriflces  to 
tlie  Fates,  the  other  oWces  being  ))crforme<l  on  an  itlmni- 
nate<l  stage.  There  were  no  scats,  and  the  inscription  calls 
it  "  a  stage  without  a  theatre."  The  |)rocession  was  led  by 
Augustus  in  his  double  dignity  of  Emperor  and  Pontifex 
Maximua.  He  was  followe<l  by  tlie  Consuls,  tiie  Senate, 
the  various  orders  of  iiriests. 
the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  one 
hundre<l  and  ten  matrons, 
more  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  who  were  chosen  for 
their  exemplary  lives.  A  cho- 
rus of  twenty-seven  boys  and 
the  same  numlier  of  young 
girls  was  led  by  Horace,  the 
writer  of  the  Ireautiful  song 
for  the  occasion.  The  first 
stanzas  were  sung  while  the 
procession    moved    from    the 

Temple  of  A|>ollo  to  that  of  Jupiter  Ciipitnliinis:  the  middle 
portion  on  tlie  Capitol,  and  the  final  piirt  rm  the  return  to 
the  Palatine,  tlie  voices  being  iiccompniiied  liy  the  orchestr.i 
and  trumpets  of  tlie  official  choir.  Fn.in  the  I'a^iiin  point 
of  view,  how  grand  and  inspiriting  these  wonls  must  have 
Houndeil,  chanted  in  tlic  midst  of  Ruch  a  festiviil,  when  all 
Rome  was  at  the  highest  pitch  of  entliUKiastic  cscitemcnt ! 

"Graciotu  and  gentle,  with  thy  shaft  laiil  l.v,  Ajiollo,  hear  the 
boys  who  pray  to  thee !  Hear  the  RirK  O  f-unii.  creseeiited  qupeii 
of  the  Rtars! 
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"  If  Rome  is  your  workinaii.ship,  and  bands  from  Ilium  reached 
the  TiLscan  shore,  a  number  bidden  to  change,  by  a  prosperous 
voyage,  their  household  gods  and  city,  —  for  whom  unharmed, 
through  burning  Troy,  pious  ^Eneas,  outliving  his  country,  opened 
a  free  path,  he  destined  to  give  tlieiii  more  than  they  nad  left, — 
ye  gods,  grant  morals  fair  to  docile  youth ;  ye  gods,  to  quiet  old 
age,  grant  repose ;  grant  to  the  people  of  Ronmlus  wealth  and 
progeny  and  every  glory  ! 

"  And  may  the  illustrious  descendant  of  Anchises  and  Venus 
obtain  the  blessings  for  whicli  he  worships  ye  with  the  homage  of 
white  oxen,  —  still  superior  to  his  enemy,  still  merciful  to  the  pros- 
trate foe  ! 

*'  Now,  by  sea  and  land  the  Median  feai*s  our  mighty  forces  and 
the  Alban  axes;  now  the  Scythians  beg  replies  from  us,  though 
lately  haughty,  and  the  Indians  too  ! 

"  Now  Faith  and  Peace  and  Honour  and  Antique  Modesty  and 
neglected  Virtue  dare  to  return,  and  Plenty  appears  to  view,  rich 
with  her  o'erflowing  horn  !  *' 

We  quote  again  from  Commendatore  Lanciani :  — 

**  The  wealth  of  magnificence  and  beauty  which  the  Romans 
beheld  on  the  morning  of  June  15,  17  n.c,  we  can  see  a,s  in  a 
dream,  but  it  baffles  description.  Imagine  the  group  of  fifty-f(mr 
young  patricians  clad  in  snow-white  tunics,  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  waving  branches  of  laurel,  led  by  Horace  down  the  Vicns 
ApoUinis  —  the  street  which  led  from  the  Summa  Sacra  Via  to  the 
house  of  Augustus  on  the  Palatine — and  the  Sacra  Via,  singing 
the  praises  of  the  immortal  gods,  — 

*  Qiiil)iis  septem  j)lii<-uere  colles  !  * 

During  those  days  and  nights  Augustus  gave  evidence  of  a  truly 
remarkable  strength  of  mind  and  body,  never  missing  a  C(»remony. 
an<l  himself  jx»rforming  the  sacrifices,  .\grippa  showed  less  |x>wer 
of  endurance  tlian  his  friend  and  master.  He  appeared  only  in 
the  daytime,  helj)ing  the  Emj)eror  in  addressing  supplications  to 
the  gods,  and  in  immolating  the  victims." 

Some  of  tiie  loss  ancient  games,  unaccompaiiie<l  by  cruel- 
ties, were  merry  and  amusing ;  l>nt  in  later  days  there  was  an 
element  of  indecency  and  lasciviousness  in  their  celebration. 
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such  as  characteiised  the  life  of  Rome  at  tlie  height  of  its 
weulth  and  liixuriousness.  The  FhiruU'i  —  said  to  have 
l>i>eii  cstiiblislied  in  ol>cd)ence  to  a  command  of  the  Sibylline 
Ilooks.  an..  firHt  celebrated  in  April,  2344  b.  c.  —  ha<l  for  its 
■  ■lijeot  the  -  propitiation  of  the  goddess  Flora,  to  whom  the 
pi-ople  prayetl  for  a  blesdinf;  cm  tjie  blossoms.  After  an  un- 
friiilfnl  year  the  Floralin  was  attended  with  great  zeal;  its 
cliit-f  entertaiinnents  were  triven  on  the  sti^fe  of  the  theatre, 
and  were  uct-ompaniefl  by  feasting  and  excessive  drinking. 
A  century  after  their  inHtitution  the  Flondia  were  celebrated 
with  extreme  magnificence  and  licentious  liberty  ;  the  dancing 
fjirls  of  Flora  appeared  without  drajwry,  aixl  the  wonls  and 
|H>stures  in  the  mimes  were  even  more  indelicate  than  in  the 
dancer.  The  grave  Cato,  when  consul.  Ih  said  to  have  left 
the  tlieatre  before  the  dancerK  enteruil,  that  there  might  lie 
nil  restraint  upon  the  exhibitions. 

(iames  in  honour  of  Cybele  —  whose  mysterious  and  revolts 
ing  worship  was  introduceil  at  Rome  2I).t  h,  <■.,  iu  obedience 
to  a  command  in  the  Sibylline 
It<^>kH  —  were  called  the  Megale- 
sla,  and  were  celebrated  with  great 
jiomp.  beginnhtg  <ni  April  fourth. 
<  )n  the  day  when  the  statue  of  this 
Phrygian  goddess,  brought  from 
PcNsinus.  arrived  in  Rome,  there 
was  a  s]ilendid  procession,  a  Iwin- 
rpict.  and  games,  and  many  costly 
giftH  were  presente^l  to  the  new 
<leity.    on    the    Capitol.      But  the 

Megalesia  were  not  regularly  tvlobrnlcil  until  1111  ii.  c, 
when  the  Temple  of  Cybele  was  completed  and  dedicated. 
The  wealthy  Romans  devoted  Hie  six  <l:iys  of  this  festival  hi 
fe.iHtH  and  rejoicings,  ami  oarrietl  the  extra vagauce  of  their 
tables  to  such  an  extreme  tliat  an  eilict  was  made  by  the 
Senate  in  161  b.  C.  forbidding  an  expenditure  beyond  a  cer- 
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tain  fixed  sum.  The  Mej;alesian  games  were  eiitirelv  soeiiic, 
au<l  were  at  first  held  before  tlie  temple  of  the  goddes-s,  but 
later  they  were  presentwl  in  the  theatres  also.  No  ulaveit 
were  permitted  to  witiietss  titene  ]>laya,  and  tlie  patricians 
attended  them  in  magititiceiit  attire.  Cicero  t1essril>es  them 
as  pure,  religious,  and  solemn. 

In  the  half -century  |»receding  the  Christian  era,  when  tlie 
cost  of  tlie  Megalesia  frequently  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand  sesterces,  when  economically  given,  and  it  devolved 
upon  the  pra'tor  Ut  [lay  this  sum,  it  became  difficult  to  fiud  . 
men  who  wouhl  accept  the  office,  niid  Coiwtaiitine  was  forced 
to  discipline  those  who  were  refriiotory  on  tliis  {>oint ;  if  a 
pr«tor-elect  died  before  coming  into  office,  liis  heirs  were 
obliged  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  games! 

Wild  beasts  were  first  introduced  into  the  Circus  for  effect 
to  make  a  variety  uiid  an  iiitcn'stiiig  feature.  This  did  not 
long  content  tlie  jieopte,  who  hungered  for  more  exciteiiienl 
and  demanded  that  the  Wasts  should  be  matched  against 
each  other,  or  should  lie  fought  by  men.  Such  exhibitions 
first  occurred  in  1Kt>  n.  c,  uiul  were  so  (xipular  that  soon  nu 
ini{>ortnnt  Komaii  game  could  lie  celebrateil  without  them ;  and 
so  fierce  did  they  liecoine  that  Julius  Ciesar  found  it  neces- 
sary to  surround  the  arena  with  a  ditcii  to  protect  the  spec- 
tators from  the  chance  of  the  beasts  rushing  into  their  midst 
The  numbers  of  lieasts  reported  as  killed  in  the  games  is 
almost  unbuticvable,  and  one  wonders  where  and  how  ther 
were  obtained.  In  yy  b.  i:  five  hundred  lions,  four  hundred 
and  ten  panthers  and  leopards,  and  eighteen  elephants  were 
despatched  in  five  days.  Caligula,  in  honour  of  Drusilla. 
had  five  hundred  byai-s  slaughtered  in  a  day.  .lulins  "Cwsar 
turned  four  hinidied  lions  into  the  arena  at  one  time,  aw\ 
during  the  games  celebrated  on  Trajan's  return  from  Dacia 
eleven  thousand  wild  Iieasts  were  kiilcl. 

What  can  lie  said  of  deities  who  desired  such  scenes  aa 
t^ose  of  the  circus  and  ani|ihitheatre  to  be  enacted  in  th«^v 
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honour?  One  thing  ia  vtrj  appanot,  no  bond  at  seuttuipnt 
existed  between  tin  Bonus  and  his  goda;  Hnb  nU^oOB  ac- 
oomit  was  pnrd;  that  of  debt  and  oedit.  The  gods  deabed 
ttiat  their  d^nity  and  lin|K»tanae  ahonld  be  increased  t^ 
ever;  poaaible  cuonmstanoe  which  would  seem  to  exalt  their 
importance.  Saciifioea  of  all  kinds,  lilMrtiiHiB,  hynms,  and 
danoes,  theatres,  drcoses,  wiUi  all  tiieir  hmors,  mnltitades 
oi  altftrs,  decorated  witti  Dowers  and  fcdiage  and  heaped  with 
fruits,  cakes,  and  sptoes,  as  well  as  more  permanent  gifts, 
were  believed  to  attcwd  pleamire  to  the  Celestimls,  urtio,  in 
retotn,  wonld  voudissfe  health,  proqmity,  and  s  variety  of 
other  UeamngB  to  their  generons  votaries.  Maotas  con- 
cisely said,  "  He  who  tias  made  the  gods  propitious  gains 
Is^e  profits."  Tl>e  gods  were  feared,  not  loved,  and  noth- 
ing existed  with  the  Romans  that  we  should  rect^piise  as  a 
religious  spirit.  And  yet  there  were  <ltviDitie9  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  gratified  by  the  exercise  of  certain  moral  <iualities. 
Vesta  honoured  purity ;  the  Lares  were  propitious  to  domestic 
virtues;  Fides  smiled  upon  those  who  maintained  good  faitli 
in  their  dealings  with  others ;  and  Juno  was  the  guardian  of 
wise  and  devoted  mothers,  —  but  in  the  prominence  giveu  to 
the  more  important  deities  these  were  lost  sight  of,  and  even 
these  required  libations,  honours,  and  gifts  to  secure  and 
retain  their  favour;  and  upon  the  smallest  omission  of  their 
accustomed  dues  they  took  revenge  upon  their  worshippers. 

The  birth  of  children  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
Pi4;an  Rome ;  not  only  for  the  reasons  which  make  it  of 
consequence  in  other  times  and  countries,  hut  especially 
because  Romans,  even  those  of  exalted  position,  di<l  not 
enjoy  the  full  dignity  and  |»rivilegf  of  citizenship  until  after 
they  were  fathers ;  not  until  then  was  a  man  the  priest  of 
the  domestic  hearth,  and  the  absolute  ruler  of  wife,  child, 
and  slaves.  His  power  over  his  children  extended  to  that 
of  life  and  death ;  when  he  looked  upon  the  new-born  babe, 
as  It  was  laid  at  bis  feet,  he  decided  whether  to  acknowledge 
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it  or  not ;  if  he  raised  it  from  the  ground  it  was  well  with  it, 
but  if  he  turned  away,  the  child  was  an  outcast  and  must  be 
left  to  die  in  some  public  place,  unless  some  other  man 
should  choose  to  rear  it  as  a  slave!  F'atherhood  not  only 
added  to  a  man's  political  status,  but  it  increased  his  rights 
in  the  inheritance  of  property,  and  the  expression,  atictus 
Jiiio,  —  augmented  by  a  son,  —  was  pregnant  with  meaning. 

The  birth  of  a  son  was  a  jo\'ful  event;  the    house  was 
decorated  with  flowers  and  vines,  and  if  the  family  were  in 
mourning  it  was  laid  aside.     The  ceremony  of  purification 
was  held  on  the  eighth  dav  for  girls,  and  a  dav  later  for  bovs. 
This  was  not  only  a  religious,  but  a  family  festival  as  well, 
and  when  the  relatives  were  assembled  the  oldest  woman 
among  them  wished  the  child  good  luck  in  the  name  of  all. 
A  near  female  relative  then  lifted  the  babe  from  the  cradle 
an<l  with  her  middle  finger  rubbed  the  forehead  and  lips  of 
the  infant  with  saliva  and  struck  it  lightly  witli  both  hands. 
The  child  was  also  sprinkled  with  water,  an   olive  lx)ugb 
being  used  as  a  sprinkler;  the  water  was  sometimes  drawn 
from  a  spring  l>y  a  priestess,   and  when   these  ceremonies 
were  fulfilled  the  child's  name  was  in8cril)ed  on   the  public     ' 
register.      A  Roman,  whether  rich  or  poor,  religiously  ob- 
served the  anniversary  of  his  birth;  he  pre8ente<l  gifts  to 
the  domestic  g(Hls  and  was  surrounded  by  his  relatives:  ft 
white  robe  was  the  dress  most  i)roper  to  the  day,  but  if  t^ 
poor  to  have  such  a  garment  the  man    must  be  i)erfectly 
clean  in  person  and  clothing,  and  from  this  custom  arose  the 
saying  that  a  man  who  was  attentive  to  his  dress  acted  as  it 
evcrv   dav    were    his    birthdav.     (iifts  were  exchanged  on 
birthdays,  and  the   neglect  of  this  custom  was  a  legitimate? 
cause    for   displeasure.     These   observances   were  those  c>^ 
rich  and  poor  alike.      Even  the  Emperor  gave  and  receive^ 
birthdav  presents,  and  his  birthdav  was  a  national  fete. 

There   was  a  strongr  bond  between  a  man  and  the  nura^^ 
who  reared  him.     It  was  not  unusual  for  such  a  woman    *^ 
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iulierit,  from  her  foster-son,  a  home  and  all  that  she  re(iuire(l 
for  comfort  in  it;  on  the  other  hand,  the  nurse  was  a 
second  mother,  sometimes  more  faithful  than  the  real  parent. 
It  was  Nero's  nurse  who  saved  his  corpse  from  being  thrown 
down  the  accursed  steps  of  the  Aventine,  and  i>erfonned 
tbe  last  rites  of  respect  for  him. 

Two  forms  of  marriage  existed  in  Pagan  Rome,  civil  and 

^igioos.     It  has  been  difficult  for  the  students  of  these 

'objects  to  assure  themselves  of  the  order  of  the  religious 

'Carriage  ceremonies,  as  no  ancient  writer  has  given  it,  but 

^  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  it  was  as  follows.     The  mar- 

''iage  having  been  arranged,  the  betrothal  took  place  and 

^e  marriage  contract  was  signed  in  the  presence  of  friends. 

^t  some  periods  —  certainly  under  the  Empire  —  the  bride- 

^'X^om  put  a  ring  on  the  marriage  finger  of  his  betrothed  as 

^  t^ledge  of  fidelity.    The  length  of  time  between  this  cere- 

'^Oay  and  the  marriage  was  much  varied,  as  in  the  last  years 

^^    the  Republic  children  were  betrothed  when  still  quite 

^^^iing. 

<7reat  care  was  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  wedding 

^-y,  as  so  many  days  were  of  evil  omen  for  a  tnarriage,  and 

^  the  wife  had  religious  duties  to  perform  on  the  day  after 

^«  wedding  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  time  when  two 

I^  ^-ispicious  days  came  together.     No  marriage  was  celebrated 

^'^   February,  the  mouth  of  the  LemurcUia^  a  festival  for 

^* ^parted  souls;  May  was  an  inauspicious  month  for  mar- 

^  age,  and  many  days  in  other  months  were  of  evil  omen  for 

lis  ceremony,  on  account  of  the  festivals  wiiif»h  occurred  on 

lem.     Widows  could  marry  on  days  which  a  maiden  would 

^hun,  and  in  any  case,  the  auspices  were  consulted  on  this 

^^teportant  matter. 

The  chosen  day  having  arrived,  the  bride  was  dressed  in 
^  long  white  robe  —  a  symbol  of  purity  —  trimmed  with  a 
l^urple  fringe  or  ribands.  A  girdle  —  a  symbol  of  chastity 
"-"^  held  the  robe  in  place  and  was  loosened  at  evening  by 


; 
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the  l)ridi^room.  The  hair  being  parted  with  a  spear  whieli 
liad  been  fixed  in  the  boily  of  a  gladiator  lying  dead  on  Uie 
arena,  the  toilet  was  completed  by  a  veil  and  shoes  of  a 
brilliant  yellow  colour. 

The  religious  ceremony  began  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep, 
the  gall  of  which  was  carefully  thrown  far  away,  denoting 
that  there  should  be  no  bitterness  between  the  married  pair. 
The  skin  of  the  sheep  was  spread  over  an  ox-yoke  on  whieli 
the  betrothed  sat  with  covered  heads.  A  solemn  prayer 
was  then  pronounce<l  and  followed  by  a  second  sacrifice, 
after  which  the  priest  gave  to  the  couple  a  sacred  cuke  to 
eat,  and  completed  the  ceremony  by  joining  their  hands. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  pay  due  honour  to  the  god  Pilumnus, 
who  especially  proti^cted  husbands,  and  to  Picumnus,  the 
guardian  of  religious  marriages,  while  the  gods  who  are 
hostile  to  marriage  —  Ceres,  Apollo,  and  Bacchus  —  were 
propitiated  l)y  wine,  honey,  burning  incense,  ami  other  gifts, 
through  fear  of  their  curses. 

At  evening  the  bride  was  taken  from  her  mother,  or  from 
the  relative  who  had  given  her  away,  with  seeming  violence, 
as  a  svmbol  of  the  seizure  of  the  Sabine  women.  She  was 
then  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  husband,  a  cake  prepared 
bv  the  Vestal  Virijins  being  carried  before  her:  three  bovs 
dressed  in  purple- bordered  togas,  and  s(ms  of  living  parents, 
attended  her;  one  of  them  walked  ])efore  the  bride,  carrying 
a  torch  of  whit*^  pine  to  drive  away  evil  spirits ;  the  others 
walked  on  each  side  of  her,  she  carrying  a  distaff  and  a 
spindle  with  wool.  A  fourth  bov  bore  a  covered  vase 
in  whicii  were  articles  belonging  to  the  bride  and  play- 
things for  children.  This  little  procession  was  followe<l 
by  another  composed  of  the  friends  of  both  bride  and 
bridegroom. 

The  husband's  house  was  deckeil  with  garlands  and 
flowers,  and  upon  her  arrival  the  bride  wound  the  door-[K)sts 
with  wool  and  anointed  them  with  lard  or  wolf»-fat.     She 
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wnt)  lifted  over  the  threshold  —  by  men  who  had  been  but 
once  marrietl  —  in  order  that  she  should  not  stumble,  which 
would  have  l)een  an  omen  of  <lirp  evil.  Iler  huHband  re- 
ceiveil  ber  and  [)reMenl«<l  her  with  fire  and  water,  which  she 
watt  obliged  to  toach,  wliile  in  answer  to  his  demand,  "  Who 
art  tliou?"  she  replied,  *'  Where  thou  art  Cains,  I  amCaia." 
The  bridal  pair  then  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  gotls  of  the 
hearth,  and  breaking  the  sacred  cnke  eat  it  blether;  from 
tliat  momeut  the  gixls  and  ancestors  of  the  husband  be- 
came those  of  tlie  wife.  She  was  next  seated  on  a  sheep- 
xkin  and  tlie  keys  of  the  house  were  delivere<l  to  her,  and 
her  husband  gave  her  a  silver  plate  on  which  were  some  gold- 
pieces.  He  aluo  threw  nuts  to  the  boys  denoting  that  he 
^Hve  up  his  youthful  games,  as  the  bride  hax  already  done 
by  devoting  her  dolls  to  \'eiuis. 

A  nuptial  feawt  given  by  the  husband  concluded  the  more 
public  ceremonies,  and  it  is  not  certain  whetlier  the  talasaio. 
or  wedding  hymn,  was  sung  during  this  snp]>er  or  while  the 
procession  of  the  bride  was  nioving,  although  many  consid- 
erations favour  the  latter  conclusion.  The  feast  ended,  the 
guests  were  presente<l  with  cakes  mixed  with  sweet  wine 
and  baked  with  I  an  re  I- leaves,  which  were  taki-ii  away  as 
souvenirs  of  the  wedding.  The  bride  was  nttciuh'd  to  the 
leclua  geiiiiiliit,  or  bridal  l)ed,  by  niiitnms  wlm  had  been  but 
once  married;  this  bed,  which  was  in  the  iilrinm  of  tlie 
house,  was  adometl  with  fioweis.  ;uid  as  the  luxury  of  the 
Homans  increasetl  it  was  iiicist  I'labiiriiti'  an<l  Kingniliccnt. 
After  the  other  guests  had  gone  iiway,  a  niniibir  of  yonng 
miiidens  frequently  remahic<l  to  sing  songs  bcfoiv  thu  door 
of  the  bridal  chamber. 

On  the  following  day  the  wife  perfonnL'd  certahi  religious 
ceremonies,  probably  sacrificing  to  the  <loinestic  deities  of 
her  new  home.  The  husband  sometimes  gave  a  second  feast 
to  celebrate  his  wife's  assumption  of  the  management  of  his 
boase.     The  wife  of  a  religious  marriage  lielil  a  [josition  of 
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much  consideration  in  her  husband's  house,  although  he  hod 
the  power  of  life  atid  death  over  her,  and  her  dowry  became 
his  property.  But  tbie  marriage  was  a  sacred  relation,  and 
the  mother  reigned  beside  the  father;  she  sacrificed  to  tlie 
Penates  as  did  he,  and  if  he  were  a  priest,  ehe  became  a 
priestess ;  auch  a  wife  was  entitled  to  wear  the  stola,  or  long 
robe  with  a  flounce,  —  a  privilege  denied  to  all  women  of 
questionable  morals.  In  the  early  days,  no  religious  mar- 
riage could  be  celebrated  in  Rome  unless  the  parties  to  it 
were  of  equal  rank;  no  mixed  marriages  could  be  thus  con- 
ducted until  after  tlie  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  made 
about  iM  B.  c.  when  plebeian  marriages  were  raised  to  the 
standard  of  patrician  alliances,  and,  in  444,  mflrriages  between 
the  two  classes  were  legalised.  Gradually,  as  morality  died 
out  among  the  Romans,  the  institution  of  marriage  suffered 
great  dishonour,  and  Augustus  felt  it  to  be  a  primal  duty  to 
restore  its  sanctity.     Of  this  jmriod  Duruy  says:  — 

"  In  the  t«nij«st  which  for  a  century  past  had  raged  iu  tiie  Re- 
public, not  only  institutions  liad  perished,  but  a  shameless  cynicism 
had  ruined  private  nitiralH.  In  niany  lioinati  houses  there  were 
no  longer  fathers,  sons,  wives,  in  the  true  sense.  Marriage  had 
become  an  inconveitienci-.  and  was  abandoned  ;  s:id  to  escape  its 
obligations  men  lived  in  celibacy,  or,  what  was  still  worse,  dis- 
graced the  marriage  tie  by  yearly  divorces.  Matrons,  it  was  said, 
reckoned  the  jeara  by  their  husbunds.  and  not  by  the  consuls. 
Such  a  state  of  morals  endangered  not  only  the  family,  but  society 
itself.  III  order  to  compel  the  class  of  citiMns  to  recruit  itsetf 
from  within,  and  not  from  the  foul  sink  of  slavery,  Augustus 
resumed  and  dcvelopKl  the  measures  of  Caisar ;  in  the  year  18  b.  c. 
he  proposed  the  £«:£  Jvtia  ile  marilnndis  oriUnihus.  The  evil  was  so 
deeply  rooted  and  widespri'ad  that  those  very  Romans  who  had 
no  strength  left  to  defend  tlieir  liberty  found  enongh  to  shield 
their  vices  ;  the  inmilia  witii  one  voice  rejected  the  |iro{x>sal,  and 
the  Emperor  had  to  wait  twenty  years  before  he  could  secure  its 
acceptance.  Five  years  later,  braving  the  violent  outcri«s  whioh  it 
raised,  and  a  threatened  tumult  of  knights  in  the  open  theatre, 
he  reproduced  the  measure  in  a  law  called  Pappia-Popaa,  which 
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formed  a  new  code,  so  to  Fipeak,  wherein  were  regulated  not  only 
marriage,  but  divorce,  dowry,  deeds  of  gift  between  husband  and 
"ife,  inheritances,  legacies,  etc." 

Xhis  law  divided  the  people  into  two  classes  only,  —  those 
wbo  had  children  and  those  who  had  not.  It  gave  privileges 
to  the  former  elass,  and  diminished  those  of  men  who  had  not 
tnarrie<l  far  more  than  of  those,  who,  having  married,  were 
ehiUlless.  Legney-hunting  ha<l  prevaile<l  to  an  alarming 
extent:  and  Augustus  al>olished  the  right  of  an  nnmarried 
mail  to  legaeies  from  a  foreigner,  wliile  the  oliildlcHS  married 
mail  could  inherit  but  half  as  much  as  the  father  of  children, 
&u4l  what  was  taken  from  ehildletis  men  wan  givvn  to  father^ 
or,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  pulilic  trt.'asury.  Was  it  not  in 
reference  to  these  laws  that  Horace  wrote,  "'Now  Faith 
au<)  Peace  and  Honour  and  Atitiijuu  Mo«lesty  and  uegleot«d 
Virtue  dare  to  return  "? 

Ill  the  later  days  of  the  Empire  tlie  mimcy  consideration 
entertKl  so  largely  into  ttie  marriage  (juestion  tliat  one  is 
remiuded,  in  readiug  of  it,  of  much  that  we  lienr  in  our  own 
day.  Some  fathers  complaine<l  thus :  "Yon  see  me  with  a 
griiwrgirl  on  my  bands,  witliout  a  dowry,  whom  1  cainiot 
P"rtii)u  off  to  any  one."  Horace  says:  ■■(Jnccii  Money, 
'hen  ttlie  gives  a  spouse  with  an  ample  dowry,  seems  to  give 
>*  "le  same  time  heauty.  noliility,  friends,  an<l  conjugal 
fiilelity."  Saint  Jerome  condemned  mercenary  marriages  in 
"""St  forcible  terms. 

In  tile  early  days  of  the  Republic  the  divorce  of  tlii)se  who 
••111  been  united  by  the  n'ligious  cerennHiy  was  unknown; 
ami  although  the  civil  marriage  was  m<nv  easily  hiokcn,  this 
divorce  occurred  but  rarely  during  a  long  pcrni'l.  and  the 
•^iHiition  of  society  which  later  force.!  tiie  matrons  to  dedi- 
**fe  a  temple  to  modesty,  iuti>  which  n  woman  who  hinl  made 
ttie  lietrothal  sacrifices  more  than  once  cmild  not  enter,  did 
-  "'•t  exist  until  some  centuries  after  Rome  was  a  city  of  great 
'ti|>'>rtance.    And  yet,  as  marriage  was  considereil  a  religious 
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and  civil  duty,  in  order  to  give  deaoendants  to  anoestors 
who  should  perpetuate  the  family  worship  and  citizens  to 
the  state,  freedom  from  a  barren  marriage  seemed  a  neces- 
sity. The  Roman  expression  for  a  family  that  had  disap- 
peared was  ^'  an  extinguished  hearth,"  and  was  full  of 
religious  terror  in  the  ears  of  a  pagan.  But  even  divorce 
on  account  of  barrenness  was  regarded  with  serious  disfavour ; 
and  when,  in  233  b.  c,  Carvilius  Ruga  put  away  his  barren 
wife,  he  aroused  public  indignation,  although  he  swore  to  the 
censors  that  he  had  no  other  motive  than  that  of  becoming 
a  father  to  those  who  would  serve  the  gods  and  the  state. 
This  is  but  the  second  record  of  a  divorce  in  Rome  when  it 
was  more  than  five  centuries  old.  Saint  Jerome  was  most 
emphatic  in  his  opinion  that  there  could  be  but  one  husband 
or  one  wife  living  at  tlie  same  time ;  and  that  whatever  had 
been  the  fault  or  unworthiness  which  had  broken  up  the  first 
marriage,  to  replace  the  first  husband  or  wife  with  another  — 
wllile  the  first  still  lived  —  was  a  deadly  sin.  Upon  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  marria|2:e  Saint  Jerome  wrote  most 
forcibly,  and  before  leaving  its  consideration  it  is  interest- 
ing to  read  the  followinjr,  which  is  a  plea  for  virginity,  while 
it  draws  a  picture  of  Roman  life  in  his  time:  — 

*•  Do  you  think  there  is  no  difY Menc;.»  l>etwepii  one  who  spends 
her  time  in  fastin[rs,  and  humbles  herself  night  and  day  in  prayer, 
—  and  her  who  nm>t  jn-epare  her  face  for  the  coming  of  hw  hus- 
band, ornament  herself,  and  i)ut  on  airs  of  fascination?    The  first 
veils   her   beauty  and   the   graces  which   she  despises:  the  other 
paints  herself  before  a  mirror,  to  make  herself  more  fair  than  C»o<l 
has  made  her.  .  .  .  Expenses  follow   without  end,  her  time  is 
spent  in  making  up  her  accounts,  her  purse  always  ojien  in  her 
hand.     Here  there  is  a  troop  of  cooks,  their  garments  girded  like 
soldiers  for  the  battle,  hashing  aiul  steaming.     Then  the  w^ouien 
s]>inning  and  babbling.     Anon  couu*'*  the  husband,  followed  by 
his  friends.     The  wife  files  about  like  a  swallow  from  one  end  of 
the  house  to  the  other,  to  see  that  all  is  right,  the  beds  made,  the 
marble  floors  shining,  flowers  in  the  vases,  the  dinner  prepared. 
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Ii  there  iu  all  that,  I  ask,  a  thought  of  God  ?  Are  tbe:«  '■TF? 
Iioines?  No,  the  f<;ar  of  God  ia  abseut  there,  where  the  drum  is 
eounilvd,  the  lyre  struck,  where  the  flute  breathes  out  and  the 
cvtubaU  claah.  Theu  the  parasite  abandons  shame  ami  -glories  in 
it.  if  be  aniuites  the  host  who  has  incited  him-  The  victims  of 
debauch  have  their  place  at  the^  feasts :  they  appear  tialf  naked 
in  trantiparent  garments  which  unclean  eyes  see  throutrh.  What 
part  ij  there  for  the  wife  in  these  orgiesV  She  must  learn  to  take 
pleasure  in  gucli  scenes,  or  eUe  to  briug  discord  iuio  her  lion-e." 

Fnneral  ceremonies  were  observed  with  great  care,  and  in 
•lie  cases  of  funious  aiid  wealthy  men  the  rite>  were  im[)n-s- 
sive  and  magiiifievtit.  When  a  man  was  known  t<i  Ik-  dying, 
"le  nearest  relative  wlio  could  tje  present  removeil  the  ring 
from  the  Qngcr  of  the  dying  man.  atteu)|>tt.-<l  tn  n-ccive  the 
last  breath  in  liis  own  mouth,  and,  after  closing  the  eyes  and 
lijis  (.f  the  departed,  bade  him  farewell  in  a  loml  voice. 
Notice  of  the  death  was  at  once  *ent  to  the  rem|ile  of  Venus 
Lihitina  —  tlie  goddess  of  coq>ses  —  where  the  reiristry  "f 
'Iwihs  was  kept  and  undertakers  were  in  e"in>tiint  attend- 
^i"^.  one  of  whom  was  sent  to  anoint  and  pre[>are  the  LHHly 
I'T burial.  Attired  in  its  ceremonial  nilies,  uitli  a  cijin  in 
"iSHwimh  to  pay  the  ferryman  on  the  ;?tys.  it  \v:i,  |ai<l  on 
*  funeral  coiiph  iu  the  atrium  of  the  dwelling,  the  ft'ct  l>eing 
•"wards  the  door.  A  cypress  or  pine-tree  wa>  pbucd  l)ff"re 
tfe  entrance,  not  only  as  an  emblem  of  death.  Iml  al-n  to 
farn  priests  and  others  against  the  [M-lhition  «(  i-iit>Ting. 
Tile  funeral  couch  was  fre(|uently  <lressiil  with  H'lwcr-..  and 
if  the  dead  man  had  woni  a  crown  in  his  life  it  w;i.-.  nmv  put 
upon  his  head. 

At  first  Koman  funerals  occnrre<i  in  the  night.  Imt  !:iter, 
the  poor  onlj  were  then  burie<l.  and  those  who  conbl  :<iTciril 
a  fnneral  appointed  it  for  the  day.  usually  the  eighth  after 
death.  All  the  arrangements  were  made  by  a  master  of 
ceremonies,  who,  together  with  his  attendants,  was  dressed 
in  black.     The  procession  was  leil  by  musicians,  pl.iying  sad 
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8traius;  the  hired  female  mourners  follOTreti,  chanting  dii^es, 
shrieking,  Iteating  their  breasts,  and  tearing  their  h;iir;  then 
came  the  ilnncers,  dresseil  like  satyrs,  and  followed  hy 
actorR,  one  of  whom  mimicked  the  looks,  the  ehamctcristic 
speech,  and  the  t>ccnliurities  of  the  deceased.  These  i>or- 
snnH,  none  of  whom  were  of  his  fiimily,  were  followed  by  the 
slaves  to  wlioni  he  hiid  fjiveii  liberty,  wearing  the  pi/eati,  or 
cap  worn  by  freednioii.  These  were  sometimes  in  great 
numbers,  and  instances  i>C(-uitih1  in  wiucli  a  man  freed  all 
his  sjoves  that  they  might  increase  the  pomp  of  his  funeral. 

After  tlie  freedmcn  wen'  carriiil  tbe  numerous  images  of 
the  <lii'fased,  and  those  of  his  ancestors,  together  with  Ilie 
rewiirils  fcir  bravery  which  he  liail  receive<i.  Next  came  tlie 
l««ly  on  the  funeral  eiuich,  fn-qnently  borne  by  the  nearest 
relatives  nf  the  deceased  or  by  Ids  freedmen,  tlie  relatives, 
divnsed  ill  nicmriiiiig.  coming  after.  Nons  of  the  dead  mau 
walked  witli  uiicoveivil  lieads,  and  the  daughters,  without 
their  veils,  with  di»iievelle<l  hair,  manifested  the  most  |in> 
nounecl  grief. 

The  procession  passed  to  the  Forum,  and  in  the  case  nf 
tlie  finieral  of  a  distingnislusl  man  or  woman  it  lialteil  bef'>r« 
the  r-isfi'ii,  while  a  friend  or  admirer  of  the  dead  pronounced 
a  fniicral  <iratiini,  iicconliiig  to  a  mnst  ancient  custom. 

l''inni  the  Fiinun  the  solenni  train  move*.!  on  to  some  spot 
outside  tlie  walls,  no  other  than  a  Vestal  being  interrrd 
nitiiiii  the  city.  Dnriiig  the  lirst  century  of  Rome  it  *w 
cnslomary  tn  bury  the  deail,  but,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Republic  and  under  thi'  Knipirc,  cremation  was  in  genersl 
usage  and  so  continued  until  it  was  gradually  given  up  in 
the  r..iirlh  eenlnry  cif  Die  <']iM-;tian  era.  After  the  bodt 
was  laid  npou  the  pyre,  perfumer,  oils,  ornaments,  andvati- 
ons  tokens  of  re^pcct  and  affection  were  thrown  uiKin  it. 
whili'  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  with  averted  f«e, 
npp1ie<l  a  tnrcli  to  the  pile.  When  tlic  bcsly  was  conaamedi 
wine  was  nsetl  to  extinguish  the  lire,  and  the  few  chantd 
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bones  and  aehee  which  could  be  gathered  up  were  placed  in 
an  uro,  after  being  sprinkled  witb  wine  and  milk,  dried  with 
a  lineu  cloth,  and  balhe<l  with  the  choicest  perfumes.  The 
urn  was  then  placed  in  a  niche  of  the  family  tonilt,  often 
called  a  columbarium,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  dovecote. 

After  Auguiitus  died  his  body  watt  takeu  to  the  Palatine, 
and  by  a  fiction  was  said  to  lie  in  state  seven  days  on  a 
splendid  be<l,  drat)ed  in  purple  and  much  ornamented  in  gold 
and  ivory.  The  truth  was  that  the  IxKly  of  the  P^mperorwas 
hidden  :  but  a  lay  figure,  clothed  in  the  triumphal  rolie.  sur- 
rounded by  l>eautiful  slaves  who  made  a  pretfuce  of  driving 
the  flies  from  the  august  face,  received  the  hououn*  which 
were  deemed  suitable  to  the  illustrious  <lend.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  Kome,  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
in<j.  —  the  matrons  in  white  robes  with  no  ornaments, — 
sat  around  the  funeral  couch-  When,  on  the  eighth  day, 
the  prowssion  was  forme<l,  forty  I'ni'toriau  guards  lM>re  the 
couch  and  the  Emper*jr  to  the  Fonun.  They  were  jircceded 
hy  a  statue  of  Victory,  while  two  statues  of  Augustus  fol- 
lowed the  goddess, — one  was  of  silver  and  placed  on  a 
chariot,  while  the  other,  of  gold,  was  mounted  on  a  scaffold 
and  so  arranged  as  to  receive  divine  honours.  Next  ciime  the 
ancestral  busts  aud  effigies,  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  from 
wjiich  Julius  Ctesar  was  omitted,  as.  being  a  deity,  he  ciuild 
not  tie  associated  with  mortals.  The  busts  of  the  illustrious 
Romans  from  the  time  of  Romulus  also  ninde  a  pnrt  of  the 
pageant,  as  well  as  banners  or  scn)lls.  on  wjiicli  tin-  mimes 
of  the  nations  van(|uished  by  Augustus,  and  tlic  titles  i.f  ihe 
laws  he  had  promulgated,  we  re  inscrilied.  An  iitiinen?^!'  Ilirong 
of  the  most  honourable  and  famous  citizens  of  lni|i.  riiil  Rome 
closed  the  pn>ees8ion,  aud  great  iiunilH'rs  of  youths  of  both 
sexes  sang  hymns  in  praise  of  the  giv.it  Enipfror.  The 
Senators  had  replaced  their  gold  rings  with  those  of  iron, 
and  many  minor  details  were  intended  to  convey  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  reverence  due  the  imiierinus  C'lesai'. 
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The  funeral  orations  were  pronounced  by  Tiberius  and 
Drusus,  and  from  tlie  Forum  to  tiie  funeral  pile  the  Ixxly 
wax  l>i)ri<e  on  the  sliuuUlers  of  the  senators.  In  (>assing 
tbnmnh  the  oily  tlie  corjise  was  buried  lieneath  the  i>erfQnies, 
frankiiieensc,  fra^rnnt  lierbs.  and  many  tokens  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  military  -rhiry  whicli  Augustus  had  won  for 
Uiinie.  The  uioment  hiivinjr  arrivwl  for  the  cremation,  whicli 
ucenrriHl  iu  the  enelosnre  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  the 
eenturjiinr'  lijrliteil  the  lire  which  was  to  bum  the  vast  pile; 
and  with  tin-  tirst  blaze  an  eafjle  soared  from  above  the  dead 
body  and  rapidly  rose  towards  lieaven,  thus  symbolising  the 
apiitheosis  ..f  the  deity  being  set  free  from  earth  by  the 
pnrifyinjr  Humes.  V\w  l()nfr  days  Li^-ia  and  the  most  promi- 
nent Si'ii:ib'rs,  iill  nil'oil  in  nliito.  wutohed  the  funeral  pyre, 
and  ilid  not  esteem  tht'ir  <lnly  done  until  the  ashes  were  col- 
leeted  :unl  ]il;iftHl  iu  th.'  Minisoleum,  where  the  uma  of  Ma^ 
cellus  and  O.lavia  had  iilremly  been  deiiositetl. 

A  fuiuriil  WHS  followed  liy  the  purification  of  the  house 
where  the  di'tith  imd  oeeurri'il,  and  there  were  nine  so-calkd 
fumnd  d:iys.  at  !)»■  end  of  whicli  a  simple  meal  was  placfl 

beside  tW  totiib  Willi  liei linjr  solemnities;  of  this  foixl  tia 

Maufs  ivire  snp|Hiseil  lo  eat.  .Vfter  the  ceremonial  puriflc«- 
tion  of  the  house  and  family  of  the  deceased  a  banquet  WM 
given  in  lii-;  lionour,  but  it  la  uot  known  on  which  of  the  nioe 
fniieral  diiy-;  this  m'curred.  When  a  very  exaltetl  person 
died,  a  crier  was  sent  out  with  a  notice  of  the  time  of  the 
funeral,  and  an  invitation  for  the  whole  city  to  attend.  H 
was  on  sneh  ofcasionK  that  gladiatorial  and  other  fcaiMS 
occurred,  the  con-monies  bein^  concluded  with  a  magnificent 
banrjnet  t<>  Ihe  rlistin^nished  citizens  and  a  distribution  of 
food  to  the  \»M,r. 

So  much  was  a  decent  burial  valued,  and  so  distinctly  was 
it  believed  to  In.'  the  right  <if  everj"  human  being,  that  any 
one  who  by  chance  saw  an  iniburied  cori>se  and  did  not 
throw  at  least  three  handfnis  of  earth  uixm  it,  was  considered 
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an  impious  being.  If  a  relative  (tied  away  from  home,  or 
wau  loHt  at  sva,  ttie  family  raised  a  tomb  in  his  liniiour.  and 
bis  neareat  heir,  in  unlcr  to  free  himself  and  his  dend  kitis- 
iiiaii  fnini  pullutiuii,  HacriHceil  an  aiiimal  to  bis  Diemurj 
en  eh  year. 

(iames  anil  feasts  were  also  {iiven  on  the  anniversariw  «f 
funerals;  tlifsu  wew  sometimes  provided  for  in  tlie  will  of 
the  deveastil,  and  tlie  guests  at  such  banquets  were  dn'sswi 
ill  white.  Miiurning  was  earefnlly  worn,  —  a  year  by  wcmien 
and  a  few  days  only  by  men,  durin};  which  they  cut  m-itliw 
beard  ni>r  hair,  and  wore  no  onninieuts.  Itlack  wa:'  ihr 
colour  for  the  nionniinji  of  both  i-exes  mider  the  Re|nibl!i\ 
but  under  the  Em|iire  niuuniin^  women  wore  whit*'.  During 
tile  Hfitsim  of  nionruint;  for  an  emperor  or  for  a  pulilic  cal- 
au[ity.  the  conrt>^  and  all  places  of  bnsiuess  were  elit*l; 
even  s..ldiers  were  off  ihitv.  while  senators  wore  neither  tbtir 
ornaments  nor  tlie  broad  imrple  stri|ie  on  tlieir  ga^lneut^ 
and  the  iint^istrales  laid  aside  the  insignia  of  their  otiiee. 

In  -tudying  the  reli^L.ni  of  j.iigan  Rome,  very  s<'rioiis  «ni- 
siileralion  should  be  ^ivi'u  to  its  faith  in  angnries  and  iliii- 
nation.  The  frcijui'nt  eartlKjUakc-x  mid  violent  !lullllle^ 
storms  of  llaiy  were  well  ealeuhiletl  to  telTify  th..si'  who 
nixleistoixl  nothing  of  Nature  luxl  her  laws,  and  (he  Wlief 
tiiat  these  tivinendous  forces  were  wiehied  as  jt  pmiislimnl 
I..  m<  II  w;is  most  nafmid.  This  belief  was  the  very  grrmu* 
wurk  of  a  reli^'ioii^  tt-rrnr.  —  which  tern>r  legitiumtely  Mip 
;:e-ited  the  eiidc:ivi-iir  to  |.ro|iiti;it.-  Ilie  terrible  powers  liehirf 
these  niaiiife-tatioiis:  and.  eiiiise<|UeiLt  njvui  this  reas<niilit 
the  art  of  rcadiiiLr  au}:unes  and  diseerning  the  means  (} 
which  eahnniiii-'  <-..L]hl  be  averied  came  lo  he  the  one  n* 
ance  for  protection  and  safety. 

The  nobh-s  and  priests,  who  ahme  knew  .niiything 
occult  seienee,  wiehled  ioi  enonnims  power.  They  did  « 
propose  to  lessen  it.  and  the  people  were  weight*^  dtn 
with  a  system  of  -inperstition  which  extended  to  everv<M 
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The  offices  of  this  goddess  being  of  the  loftier  and  more 
impalpable  order,  otiier  <1eities  were  needed  whose  attention 
sliould  be  given  to  more  commonplace  affairs.  Tlius  Bona 
Dea  provided  the  necessities  of  life,  wliile  gods  of  tlic  woods 
and  fields  protected  the  crops  and  the  small  domestic  aui- 
mala.  Kumina  watelied  over  tlie  young  cattle:  Vertumnus 
and  Pomona  ripened  the  fruit;  and  a  numerous  train  of  sim- 
ilar deities  blessed  or  cursed  whatever  came  under  their  care. 
Another  company  of  gods  and  godilessos  had  power  over 
tlie  personal  needs  of  men,  during  every  moment  of  eiisl- 
ence :  the  consciousness  of  being  always  in  tlie  society  of 
tlie  grtis,  which  tlie  Romans  apparently  had,  was  liie  natural 
result  of  such  a  faith  as  tiieirs. 

The  Manes,  or  the  liclief  in  them,  was  a  i>otent  influeoct 
in  pagan  life,  since  tlie  spirits  of  tlie  dead  were  believed  to 
be  [iDwerfnl  for  giKxl  or  evil  to  those  with  whi>m  they  wen 
awsociatcii ;  they  were  divideil  into  two  classes,  goiMl  Mbdm 
and  wicked  Larva-.  The  Manes,  having  been  purille<l  ht 
proper  fnneral  cereinnnies,  protected  their  relatives  ami  in- 
spired tlii^m  with  wisildin.  Then'  was,  however,  a  debt  ami 
crolit  acci'init  with  tlicisc  ghi>stly  Iteings,  who  acknowledg*^ 
faithful  atteiitiim  to  a n cos t()r- worship  hv  l>eiug  near  tin* 
whom  they  had  h>ved  in  life  to  bless  them:  but  were  H* 
worship  negh'cteti,  the  spirits  were  themscK-es  unhappy.  «ih1 
caused  misfortune  and  misery  to  follow  their  nnfaithful 
descendants.  In  the  early  days  of  Manes-worship  tlie  funenl 
rilt's  were  baibanms.  as  it  was  believed  that  blooil  was  aC- 
reiitable  to  them.  On  the  death  '.f  a  great  hero  or  a  ««■ 
eri'ign,  his  war-horse,  the  captives  he  had  taken,  his  slave*, 
and  somctimef  his  wife  wore  sacrificed  to  propitLite  hi" 
Manes:  a:id  in  the  same  idea  of  the  arreptability  of  Mot* 
the  comhalB  of  gladiators  originaf<'<l  oiid  made  a  part  of  11* 
strictly  religions  fnneral  ceremonies. 

The  annual  sacrifices  at  the  tomb  of  an  ancestor  were  lea 
revolting,  as    the  Manes  were  tiien   satisfied  with  floweti. 
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fndte,  cakesi  Ixne;,  and  the  blood  of  some  lesser  animal. 
Hie  Hanes  wen  bdiered  to  assist  at  tbese  functions  and  to 
partake  of  tbe  offerii^s,  as  is  frequently  reptwented  in 
wacaaat  acnlptoteff  and  paintings.  Wben  we  oonaider  tiie 
depth  of  pagan  snperstition,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  theft 
of  tl>e  prorisioDs  from  the  tombs  should  hare  been  deemed 
1^  the  pioos  the  worii  of  the  Manes,  neither  can  we  wonder 
at  the  enthnsiasm  witii  which  this  worship  was  maintained. 
Eren  now,  many  Italians  believe  that  the  omission  of  a  risit 
to  the  family  graves,  and  the  offering  of  flowers  and  prayers 
on  All  Saints'  Day,  will  be  followed  by  bad  Inck  throughont 
the  year. 

A  Roman,  when  he  passed  a  tomb,  made  the  same  rever- 
ential gestare  that  he  made  before  the  statue  of  a  god,  say- 
ing, "  Sleep  in  peace,"  or  "  Grant  me 
good  fortune,"  and  if  a  family  sold  the 
land  containing  the  family  burying- 
place,  the  right  to  visit  it  for  the  per-  ^;.  /"^  /\ 
formanee  of  the  sacred  rites  continued  to  '^V^/t  '  -if  j  'ft 
be  theirs  by  law.  Even  Id  tlie  time  of  ^"'k/K^^^P^fl 
Cicero,  when  the  old  piety  was  <lyin^ 
ont,  he  wrote,  "  Bender  to  the  Mauee 
what  is  their  due,  and  forget  not  that 
they  are  divine  beings ;  for  our  ancestors 
would  that  those  who  had  finished  this 
life  should  be  numbered  with  the  gods." 
On  the  last  day  of  the  Festival  of  the 
Dead,  a  family  feast  was  held,  at  which 
all  the  relatives  were  gathered  to  dis- 
cuss, not  so  much  the  food  and  wioes, 
as  tiie  deeds  and  fame  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  to  worship  the  family  Lares.  Tbe  ii 
even  necessity,  that  some  one  should  perform  these  ceremo- 
nies for  the  peace  of  the  dead,  had  doubtless  much  to  do 
with  the  frequent  adoption  of  children  by  the  Komana,  as  by 


mportaiice,  and 
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this  means  tlie  childleea  man  provided  for  the  worsliip  of 
liis  spirit.  Under  the  Einpure  funeral  colleges  supplied  iJiis 
pressing  need. 

It  was  Iwlieveil  that  the  Laniv,  or  evil  spirits,  reveng«J 
tliemselves  for  tJie  iiisufUcient  observance  of  their  funeral 


cireinonics  by  luiiliiii^  iiiirlit  hiilwiiK  with  phiintoins.  by 
iiis|iiriii^  jiun'ible  visimis  iirid  disturbing  dreams,  and  lireit 
Macriliii's  iv.ti-  frt'iini'ntly  msnU'  in  imler  to  propitiate  tliem- 
Hill  >m  <M-c.isi(iiis  som>'  liravc  man  fought  the  Larva  awl 

In  spile  iif  the  aociimulfltvd  horrors  m  the  wrenioninl«  "f 
the  pngiin  rcji^iion,  a  stiiily  of  it  revi'nis  some  pleasing,  even 
p(h;tical.  features  in  its  worsliip.  The  family  worsliip  at  the 
hearth  and  at  the  ani-estr.al  t"nnl>:  the  worship  of  the  sacred 
groves,  when;  one  or  ini)re  trees  were  l)elieved  to  tie  the  hab- 
it!ilii>n  of  irods;  offi'riti;is  tn  ser[R'nti*  and  birds,  etc..  have  a 
vastly  different  element  in  them  from  that  in  tlie  rites  we 
have  olisen-ed.  Every  sound  in  Xntnre  had  its  meaning  for 
good  or  evil ;  the  sharp  taps  of  the  woodpecker  were  believed 
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to  bo  the  voice  of  a  sylvan  god,  and  the  Augura  cDold  under- 
stand  whftt  he  was  saying ! 

But  nowhere  does  one  find  the  sentUnent  of  love;  this 
was  a  religioD  of  fear,  and  added  to  the  fear  of  the  gods  was 
the  constant  fear  of  the  evil  eye,  which  stjll  obtains  in  Italy ; 
aod  it  would  seem  that  with  the  momen- 
tary danger  of  falling  under  a  spell,  or 
eoGountering  an  evil  omen,  no  sensitive 
Roman  —  if  any  such  existed  —  could 
have  lived  to  any  oonsideiable  age  But 
fortunately,  the  god  Fascinnm,  whose 
worship  was  conducted  by  the  Vestals, 
was  able  to  avert  the  consequences  of 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  evil  fortune, 
for  a  consideration  suited  to  the  purse  of 
tlie  applicant  for  aid.  Then,  too,  if  one 
would  but  spit  in  hie  right  shoe  before 
putting  it  on,  and  carefully  obsen'e  other 
equally  innocent  preventives,  they  wo 
go  a  long  way  towards  presenniig  his  * 
body  and  his  reason !  Even  Cato  the 
Elder,  who  died  in  149  B.C.,  and  was  a  self-possessed,  strong- 
minded  man,  left  such  grossly  superstitious  recipes  foi'  the 
cures  of  bodily  ills  and  other  misfurtunes  that  tiiey  would 
seem  better  suited  to  be  addressed  to  absolute  savages  than 
to  sane  Romans. 

The  element  of  fear  in  this  religion  was  deep  and  far- 
reaching,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  gods  no  man  "as 
allowed  a  spontaneous  expression  of  emotion.  The  ritual 
was  exact  and  must  be  followed  ;  the  omission  of  a  word,  or 
the  introduction  of  one,  was  believed  to  vitiate  the  entire 
ceremony ;  every  consul  and  priest  carefully  read  his  formula, 
and  the  early  rituals  were  followe<l  long  after  no  woni  of 
their  language  was  understood.  This  religious  slavery  was 
productive  of  perfect  obedience   in   other  directions,  and 
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respect  for  religious  law  ted  to  respect  for  political  demauds ; 
and  the  iafluence  of  those  divinitieB  which  ma;  be  called  the 
Gods  of  Peace  was  poteut  in  establiabing  aud  maiutaiuing 
purity  of  life  among  the  most  aucieot  Romaus. 

The  gods  of  the  hearth  and  the  Manes  made  for  fauiily 
coueord  and  domestic  virtues,  as  the  goddess  of  the  natii>nal 
fire  raised  purity  to  exalted  honour  aud  respect ;  goo<l  faith 
was  maintained  through  fear  of  Fides,  etc.,  —  all  these 
deities  being  cliaracteriscd  by  a  gravity  which  was  counter- 
poise<^l  by  the  merry,  laughing  divinities  of  wood  and  field 
who  smiled  upon  the  overflow  of  cheerfulness,  reci^uisiug 
its  value  and  its  virtue. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  early  Roman  priesthood  i»  the 
fact  that  priests  were  not  set  aside  for  that  vocation  only ; 
tliey  itmiiineil  magistrates  and  seiiators,  and  went  HCtive  in 
all  mutters  of  common  interest ;  a  few  only,  as  the  intoq)i'cter 
of  the  Sibylline  BiMiks  and  the  Khimen  of  .lupiter,  wore  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  and  when  tlie  pontiff  aud  augurs  en- 
deavoured to  be  freed  from  the  taxes  common  to  the  laity, 
tlie  privilege  was  denii'il  them;  they  were  subject  t<)  the 
same  law  that  governetl  other  Itumans.  Even  the  augurs 
were  under  control  and  could  not  consult  the  auspices  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  magistrates,  and  could  only  reveal 
what  they  had  learne<l  by  permission  from  the  Senate. 

Cicero  wrote  thus:  "Our  ancestors  were  never  wiser  or 
better  inspired  by  the  gods  than  when  they  settled  that  the 
same  [lersons  should  preside  over  religion  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic.  Ity  this  means  magistrates  and  \Htn- 
tiffs  unite  to  save  the  state."  And  Duruy  says :  "If  then 
religion  and  its  ministers  were,  at  Rome,  closely  conneett-d 
with  political  matt«TS,  it  was  not  by  niling  tliem,  but  in 
remaining  subordinate  to  them.  This  dependence  lasted  as 
long  as  pagan  Home ;  thence  came  her  superiority  in  govern- 
ment and  her  inferiority  in  art  and  poetry,  which  in  Greece 
were  born  in  the  precincts  of  the  t<?inples." 
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Daring  the  later  >-ears  of  tiie  R^al  Period,  616-~509  B.  C, 
imporUnt  religious  isDovatiooa  were  introduced.  Ou  the 
Tar])eiiin,  temples  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minena;  Ceres,  Diana,  Apollo,  Mercurj',  Vulcan,  and  Venus 
also  (Inim^  the  worship  of  the  Romans,  one  following  an- 
other at  longer  or  shorter  int«r%'als.  The  Sibyl  of  Cuma;, 
wlio  sold  the  Books  to  Tarquinius  Sui>erbus,  was  a  priestess 
of  Apollo ;  and  in  time  the  altar  of  that  gonl  was  rairicd  ujiou 
tlie  Cajiitol.  With  tlie  Greek  influence  in  religion  was  asso- 
fislwl  llie  Greek  feeling  for  art,  and  the  fitness  of  tlie  dwdl- 
ii«s  i>f  tbe  gods  assumed  a  new  importance. 

Bnt  the  most  jmtent  result  of  the  changes  under  Tartiuin 
the  Kklcr  was  the  increasol  consequeuce  of  the  science  of 
aiimirv.  The  augurs  were  sometimes  eiluciited  in  their 
Dijsteries  in  t^trnria,  and  l>eing  selected  from  the  noMest 
farailicN  only.  —  the  families  who  suppliitl  the  state  with 
niiiKisirates  and  senators,  —  it  was  but  a  legitimate  result 
ibit  an  augur  should  be  a  faithful  priest,  and  at  tlie  same 
timi;  do  wise  a  ;)oliticinn  that  lio  would  find  only  such  auspices 
"1  the  stars  as  would  tend  to  the  prosperity  of  Rome;  in 
"utli.  there  was  a  mental  reser\-atiiin  in  the  declaration  of 
"•fir  iliscoveries  that  often  made  for  the  wtirldly  rather  than 
"k  »|jiritua!  advantage  of  Rome.  But  under  this  religion  of 
"(.'lis  utid  omens  tlie  people  liecame  most  devout,  ami  ]'<)lyl)- 
lus  (leelare<l  this  unquestioning  faith  to  have  been  one  nf 
Ui*  causes  of  Rome's  greatness. 

.\nything  which  intermpte<l  the  usual  onier  of  religious 
olwn-ances  was  of  vital  impt)rtance,  as  when,  on  :icc-i)iint  of 
wine  privilege  which  had  been  taken  from  lluni,  the  llute- 
plavers  left  Rome  and  went  to  Tibur,  and  in  f|iite  of  an  oiiler 
ffim  the  Senate  refused  to  return.  Uiwn  this  it  was  dceiiled 
to  ose  strategy  in  OKler  that  the  accustomed  ceremonies  shc.uld 
not  be  interrupted.  Accordingly,  the  citizens  of  Tilmr  in- 
vited the  Aute-playeTB  to  a  feast,  and  made  them  drunk; 
in  this  condition  they  were  carried  to  Rome  and  left  in  the 
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Forum,  and  when  they  regained  their  senses  they  found 
themselve.s  surrounded  by  the  people.  Not  only  was  their 
privilege  restored,  but  a  feast  of  three  days  was  made  in 
their  honour  and  celebrated  with  a  gaiety  so  mad  as  to  W 
unusual  even  for  the  Romans  of  tlie  third  eenturv  b.  c. 

We  are  not  surpriseil  to  learn  that  the  will  of  the  gotis.  or 
the  interpretation  of  it  as  given  to  the  Romans  by  the  augurs, 
frecpiently  occasioned  great  disappointments ;  and  it  ai>i)ears 
but  logical  that  gradually  many  Romans  became  sceptics, 
and  the  augurs  and  other  priests  found  it  wise  to  relax  the 
intense  sevcritv  of  the  religious  observances  of  earlier  davs. 
About  2.')0  K.  c.  there  were  those  who  avowed  the  belief  that 
although  the  gods  might  exist,  they  did  not  trouble  thein- 
selvi*^s  about  men,  and  manv  ancient  rites  were  abandoneii, 
while  certain  sacrifices  were  left  to  slaves. 

(Gradually  the  worship  of  Apollo  as  the  goci  of  healtli  was 
much  in  vogue  with  the  Romans,  and  in  429  b.  c.  a  temple 
was  built  in  his  honour,  on  account  of  a  pestilence  which 
desolated  the  city;  but  this,  being  dedicated  to  a  foreigu 
deity,  was  placed  outside  the  walls,  as  that  of  -.Esculapius 
was  built  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  after  the  serpent  of  the 
g(Ml  had  been  brought  from  Epidaurus.  Plahdy  as  these 
facts  show  the  decav  of  the  earlier  faith,  and  much  as  the 
legends  connect(-d  with  the  introduction  of  these  strange 
g<»<ls  astonish  us  bv  the  amount  of  credulitv  which  thev  imli- 
cate  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  they  were  destined  to  sountl 
still  greater  depths  of  reliirious  follv  and  disintegration. 

In  'JOo  B.  r.,  bv  connnan<l  of  the  Sibylline  Rf)oks.  the 
Phrygian  g(»d<less  C'vbele  was  brought  from  Pessinus  to  dis- 
grace R(»me  with  the  orgies  of  her  service,  so  strangely  out 
of  keeping  with  the  dignified  Roman  religion  while  it  retained 
its  integrity.  No  Roman  would  submit  to  such  mutilation 
as  was  demanded  of  the  priests  of  Cybele,  and  the  foreign 
Galli  served  the  goddess  even  in  Rome.  Lucretius  described 
the  honours  paid  Cybele,  omitting  the  most  shameful  details: 
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"  The  Grade  poetk  wbeo  \het  ting  oi  ife'  ««nb  nc««ieBi  be; 
«ftted  ia  »  chariot  ilrkvn  bj  two  Ikx^bertvovt  gin  Mxii  »  Bsnl 
ironii.  .  .  .  MutiUted  priMU  *Kamfmnj  Imt  ;  .  .  .  3iv»t  :«> 
WDod  under  tbeir  bawb ;  cTtnb*lf  kud  traarpMf  t£:iu:t«  ibflr 
indent  tonM  with  the  intoxicBDiig  humoaies  of  ifae  Ptrir^us 
Hut«.  .  .  Javeliiu  tbev  bear,  the  seapoos  of  their  forr.  and  the 
mute  iiBEige  of  the  goddew  tisi'^rae  the  great  ciiT  viiboui  maai- 
lesliug  lier  silent  beneficence.  Silver  and  bronze  cican»  antl  ikiv^n 
strew  die  route  by  which  the  proceasioa  moreit.  The  goddew  aud 
Iwt  prieau  are,  as  it  were,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  roMs.  Hien  a 
troop  of  armed  raen  with  crested  heads  dance.  lea|>iDg  in  time  ht 
iheniiuic,  while  the  blood  nms  from  the  wounds  thev  give  each 
inber."' 

Tlie  RomatiH  were  enamoured  of  Oriental  religimis,  whirh 
brM^ht  in  their  train  noisy,  theatrical  fetf!>.  dajiell.ntiinis, 
iwnTitstionii,  expiatory  ])uriiicatii)ns.  ami  »  pr^at  variety  of 
f^ti",  among  which  were  obscene  duncw  ami  «mij[».  KliHyl 
*as  imiile  so  familiar  in  tlie  Haoritiees  to  ('vK'le  that  her 
toisrie*  lost  the  natural  sennitivenesa  ti>  its  sight  ami  eon- 
**«.  Due  of  these  horrors  was  called  the  Timi-olMiiuai.  in 
■bi"*  a  neo|)h\-te.  riolily  dressed,  with  flowers  nn<l  a  golden 
*naib  on  hi--  head.  sIimmI  beneath  a  )>erforated  iitatfonn  on 
*iiv|i  wa-  a  bnll.  decorated  with  garlandM,  his  Imriis  being 
eiklwl.  IHreetly  over  tlie  neo|ilij-te  tlie  bull  was  slain,  and 
W  MiK^  ran  down  over  the  yomi^  entlinsiast,  HIUilk  his  ears 
uHeye-.  ami  even  his  month,  and  dripjiing  over  his  entire 
P*rv.n.  he  «trivinir  earnestly  to  prevent  a.  di-op  fnHn  ri'sich- 
iwthr  ztouikI  without  i>a»sin{!;  over  hini.  When  the  frigbt- 
fnl  '-r^nirt-.  *<^rwly  recopiisable  as  a  man.  rejolnfd  liis 
(rirt>.i.,  >>.  wa.s  an  object  of  envy  to  them,  ratlier  than  of 
"fivi^l-  It  wa*  only  by  snch  rites  that  the  fnvonr  of  tlii-sf 
prfi  TflM  >*  won:  an  offering  of  a  pigeon,  or  iveii  ••{  n 
fiQll  it.  -i*  anient  method  was  not  a<ve|itab!e  to  tln' im-« 
4nti*«.  xo^  the*€.  coming  from  different  toealitieh.  so  in- 
■ns»M  ii  Domt^r  that  it  seemed  that  the  P'kIs  of  all  the 
Sut  laA  flewcvled  upon  Bome. 
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Tiie  public  ceremonies  were  subject  to  a  certain  pretence 
of  restraint,  and  were  not  conducted  with  tiie  extreme  ol 
indecency  whicii  characterised  tlic  secret,  nocturnal  worship 
of  Bacchus.  Tlic  rites  of  tliis  {ffxlwere  absolutely  indescrib- 
ublu  in  decent  8peecii;  and  when  tlie  knowledge  of  the  secret 
orffies  of  men  and  women,  in  Ids  worship,  came  to  the  coaml 
and  through  him  to  ttie  Senate,  an  edict  put  an  ead  to  (Ik 
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liocdianalia,  although  the  altars  were  undUturbed.  This 
^^erce  vas  made  not  only  to  preveut  these  special  meetiuge, 
Ijut  all  aeeret  gatheriDgs.  In  spite  of  the  general  forgetful- 
aess  of  the  older  and  purer  religiou,  there  were  still  many 
"hu  vherished  its  t«achitig3  and  observances,  and  from  time 
'o  timt^  striking  examples  of  devotion  to  the  gods  of  Rome 
Came  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  public;  and  there  were  augurs 
"lio refused,  as  did  Paulus  Smiling,  to  permit  any  variation 
fi'tjni  the  ancient  rites. 

Tlie  Kmperor  Augustus  assumed  the  title  of  "The  Re- 
***'rer  of  Temples,"  and  endeavoured  to  reinstate  the  ancient 
'■*^'igion  and  ceremonies.  He  replaced  the  images  of  the 
L>urt!s  at  the  erossways  in  »  n.  t-,  and  desired  the  people  to 
*'*»i'ml)le  in  spring  and  autumn  to  deck  tlieui  with  Bowers; 
*'>'i  to  the  end  that  this  service  shouhl  lie  peri>etuate(l,  he 
""^tituted  a  prie«thoo<l  for  its  care,  known  iis  Ai'ijnutaks. 
'*>"  iither  metliods  he  endeavoured  to  do  away  with  such  tiis- 
'*-*iiis  as  were  opposed  to  the  simple  morality  at  old  Rome, 
'*»t  he  came  too  late  for  this  mission.  The  people  over 
'^"'I'lni  he  ruled  were  a  different  people;  and  the  passafic  of 
'''•Ti'than  sis  centuries  had  burieil,  not  only  tin'  men  and 
^■"incn,  geiierntion  after  generation,  but  with  each  succeed- 
'"}i  century,  the  old  habits  of  thought,  a«  of  life,  had  been 
\"it  off  as  a  garment,  and  the  religicHis  ciistrHnM  and 
'cuchings  of  other  peoples  had  been  mingled  with  those 
"f  the  Romans  until  they  no  longer  followed  :iny  one  systein 
''I  its  completeness. 

The  History  of  the  Religion  of  Pagan  Romt-  may  be  di- 
ridwl  into  three  periods :  in  the  first,  the  early  faith  was  the 
only  religion  known ;  in  the  second,  while  tlit-  masses  —  the 
/^asantfl  and  plebeians  —  experienced  little  or  no  change  of 
faith,  thoughtful  men  and  tliose  who  had  a  bniadcr  experi- 
ence of  life,  came  to  believe  in  little  beyond  themselves,  and 
U)  rely  upon  their  own  powers  for  success  in  their  undertak- 
ings,  rather  than  on  the  aid  of  the  deities,  or  on  the  signs 
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ftud  omeoB  of  the  diviners.  While  still  eDCOOraging 
maiDteuaDce  of  the  old  fonna,  and  the  nnioD  of  religious 
political  iustitutious  to  the  eud,  the  wisest  BuinaDs  < 
pare  sceptics. 

In  the  third  |>«riod,  weary  of  waiting  for  the  stern 
solemn  national  gods  to  hear  their  prayers,  the  Ron 
tunie«l  to  the  Uriental  deities,  whose  service  mure  elTecti 
aroused  iinugiiiation  and  excited  sensual  emotion.  Ji 
still  other  (.-euturies  of  wonderful  preparation  bad  pas 
the  time  arrived,  when  through  persecution,  and  suffc 
of  which  tliu  half  cauuot  be  realised,  tlie  Gospel  of  P 
came  to  be  that  of  Christian  Rome. 


CHAPTER  n. 


THE   CHRISTIAN   RELIGION. 


T^HE  scholarly  and  persistent  research  of  our  century  has 

brought  to  light  rich  stores  of  hidden  truth,  and  vastly 

increased  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  world, 

^hile  the  numerous  excavations  with  their  priceless  revela- 

^ouH^  and  the  patient  study  of  the  inscriptions,  manuscripts, 

'^aps,  and  authors  of  past  ages  afford  us  such  familiarity 

^'^th  ancient  Rome  as  enables  us  to  reconstruct  the  city  as 

^^  ^'as  in  the  early  centuries  of  its  existence ;    to  people  it  in 

^^ination  with  such  men  and  women  as  lived  there;   to 

^'^^ierstand  their  religion,  their  government,  and  the  man- 

^^^'s*  and  customs  of  their  daily  life,  and,  in  a  sense,  to  feel 

^^ite  at  home  in  the  Eternal  City  on  her  Seven  Hills. 

I^erhaps  among  the  vast  and  inestimable  revelations  con- 
^*^lUent  upon  this  delving  for  tnith,  none  are  more  in  teres  t- 
*'^  than  those  relating  to  the  Christian  religion.  None  are 
^^>fe  satisfactory  than  these,  since  they  throw  a  softer  light 
^^v^r  certain  periods  than  that  by  which  they  have  habitually 
^^ix  viewed,  and  bear  witness  to  a  wider  inrtuenoe  from 
^''istianity  in  its  earliest  centuries  than  we  have  been 
^^Ustomed  to  attribute  to  it. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  what  may  be  learned  from  manu- 

f^^pts  or  books  concerning  the  introduction  of  Christianity 

^nto  Rome  is  found  in  the  histories  and  chronicles  of  pagan 

^^^ters.    Doubtless  the  records  by  Christians  were  destroyed 

^*^ring  the  persecutions ;  doubtless  there  were  many  periods 

^ben  they  dared  not  write  of  what  they  saw  and  knew ;  and 

^hen,  after  the  p>ersecution8  ceased,  they  began  again  to 
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keep  their  records  and  the  official  calendar  was  resnmed,  tl^  « 
names  of  the  earliest  converts  had  been  tost  or  foi^otten.  ^^^s 
well  as  their  deeds  and  experiences.  Tliose  wlio  had  kiio"~  n 
tlie  Ulabriones.  tlie  Doinitillu;.  and  Petronilla  were  dead  loi«  -g 


since,  and  the  iiKire  recent  liorrors  tlirough  which  Oliristians 
ha<l  passed  were  naturally  the  themes  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  tfingucft  and  pens  of  the  survivors. 

Those  of  ns  who  studie<l  our  histories  a  half-century  ago. 
or  even  in  nM)re  recent  years,  have  thought  that  it  was  only 
to  the  jKnir  that  the  Gospel  was  i)reached.  or,  at  least,  that  it 
was  only  in  tlic  Jienrts  of  slavex  and  the  oppressed  that  its 
message  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  redemptioo  fonnd  a 
home.      But  the  discoveries  of  the  last  half-century,  antl 
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especially  those  of  the  more  recent  years,  have  been  piling 
np  facts  in  another  direction,  —  both  those  before  unknown 
and  SQch  as  explain  and  verify  others  that  were  half  known 
and  suspected,  —  until  we  can  assnre  ourselves  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  reached  the  highest  circles  in  Rome,  and  even 
made  converts  among  those  who  surrounded  the  Emperor  at 
a  very  early  day- 

Naturally  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  these  subjects 
has  been  found  in  the  Christian  tombs  and  cemeteries,  as  the 
Roman  law  held  all  burial-places  inviolable,  regardless  of 
nationality  or  creed.  The  inscriptions  from  these  sources 
would  doubtless  have  afforded  a  satisfactory  list  of  the 
names  and  families  of  the  eariy  Christians  at  Rome,  as  well 
as  an  immense  amount  of  information  concerning  their  lives 
and  deaths,  had  all  the  discoveries  been  carefully  ^artled 
niul  sul)mitted  to  scholars  and  archaK)lo^ists.  liiit,  ahis ! 
from  the  time  when  Christian  cemeteries  were  first  discovered, 
in  I ')7H.  — which  time  may  legitimately  be  named  as  that 
of  the  l>eginning  of  Christian  archa»oloj2:y,  —  to  the  early 
decades  of  the  present  century,  the  destruction  of  treasures 
found  in  tombs  and  catacombs  was  such  as  mitrht  have  l>een 
cxpecte^l  from  unlettered  savages  rather  than  from  men  of 
intelligence  or  probity. 

Even  the  explorers  who  discovered  these  l>urial-places  at 
the  cost  of  study  and  difficult  labours,  stole  the  inscriptions 
t'>  transport  them  to  museums,  palaces,  churches,  and  other 
edifices,  with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  amount  of  histori- 
cal and  top<^aphical  lore  which  they  held  in  safe  keeping. 
Thus  it  happens  that  many  of  these  records,  scattered  ns 
thev  are  in  all  civilised  countries,  cannot  be  identified  as  to 
the  particular  place  in  which  they  were  found.  Fortunately, 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Pope  Benedict  XTV.  removed  the 
finest  tombstones  discovered  bv  Boldetti  to  the  Vatican 
Library,  and  they  are  now  in  the  Cliristian  museum  of  the 
Lateran. 
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When  the  tomb  of  the   Flavians  was  opened  in  1 714r  ^ 
beautiful  frescoes  were  found  there,  and  hundreds  of  peoi>X«? 
visiteil  them,  but  in  the  attempts  to  remove  these  treasure* *$ 
they  were  destroyed.     As  it  has  been  in  Egypt  in  our  <la  x", 
so  was  it  in  Rome ;    the  very  treasures  of  the  eatacom  l.»s 
caused    their  desecration,    and  men   searched   for   Roman 
tombs  that  they  mi^ht  steal  and  sell  the  rich  object*^  tliey 
containe<l.      The  result  is  that  when  these  places   are  ri- 
diseovered  and  examined  in  the  present  time,  they  are  ftniii»I 
to  l»e  ill  j^reat  confusion,  tlie  valuables  gone,  the  inscription*' 
broken,  and  even  the  skeletons  dragged  from  their  resting- 
places.     Rare  cameos,  meilallions,  jewels,  crystal  and  metal 
works,  some   of  excpiisite  quality,  and   many  curious  and 
costly  objects,  were  taken  from  the  catacombs,  only  to  be 
sold  by  the  ignorant  tinders  for  insignificant  sums.     I  shall 
pursue  this  subject  further  when  speaking  of  burial-places, 
and  have  referred  to  it  liere  in  order  to  account  for  the  waut 
of  certain  positive  knowledge  which  undoubtedly  existed  in 
the  tombs  and  catacombs  of  Rome. 

One  of  the  vexed  (juestions  of  the  Christian  centuries  has 
been    concerning    Saint   Peter;    was   he   in    Rome   or  not? 
Doubtless,  among  all  the  destruction  of  inscriptions  that  has 
occurred,   those   that  would   have   established   the   fact  of 
Saint  Peter's  presence  in  Rome  have  been  lost.      As  there 
is  no  Scripture  proof  of  this  fact,   full  liberty  exists  for 
belief  or  disbelief.    At  the  same  time  the  reasonable  ])osition 
in  this,  as  in  other  important  matters,  is  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  teaching  of  tradition,  which  most  emphati- 
cally supi)orts  the  belief  that  Saint  Peter  visited  Rome  and 
suffered  crucitixion  in  the  Circus  of  Caligula  and  Nero;  that 
he   was   buried   in   a   tomb   near   by;    that   his   l>ody  was 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety  on  the  Via  Appia,  when  Hela- 
gabalus  destroyed  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Cornelia  to  enlarge 
the  course  of   the  circus;   that  it  was  again  removed  and 
placed  in  a  tomb  over  which  Constantine  built  his  basilica; 
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%n<l  that  bis  remains  atill  rest  beneath  "  the  great  dome  of 
Michelangelo,  under  the  canopy  of  Urban  VIII.,  onder  the 
bigli  altar  of  Clement  VIII." 

Itt  regard  to  the  latter  qaestion,  it  ia   recorded  in   the 
' '  Liber  Pontificalis  "  that  Constantine  placed  on  the  gold  lid 


of  the  coffin  of  Saint  Peter  a  gold  cross  wfit^lnii;:  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  on  which  was  iiiscrilied  these  wonls: 
"Constantine,  the  Emperor,  and  lleleiiii.  the  Kni]ircHH,  have 
richly  decorated  this  royal  crj-pt  and  the  basilica  which 
sbelt«rs  it." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  that  have  ever  wcurred 
in  Rome  in  connection  with  the  Tcrifieutioii  of  sucli  records 
aa  the  above  happened  in  the  spring  of  1594,  wliile  Oiacomo 
Sella  Porta  was  superintending  some  changes  in  S.  Peter's, 
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above  the  Confession  nnd  reino%'ing  certain  fouodaliong 
Dear  it. 

The  ground  gave  way ;  and  through  the  0]>ening  tlie  archi- 
tect naw  what  hotl  lieeii  hiilden  from  mortal  view  gineetbe 
davHof  PoiieSergiuBll.,  844-847  a,  d.,  —  the  grave  of  Saint 
Peter,  and  lying  upon  it,  the  golden  crosa  of  Cuustantinc  anil 
Helena.  I'ojje  Clement  Vlll, ,  l>eing  at  once  iiifDrmeii  of 
what  had  (K-currcnl,  hastened,  with  three  cnrdinals.  Ui  >!■ 
Peter's  and  descended  to  the  C'onfeasiou.  Delia  Ports  lin:l 
lowereil  a  torch  into  the  hollow  H|)ace  which  tlie  hreatin]! 
awny  of  the  ground  had  (liHcloaed,  nnd  by  this  light  the 
Po|ie.  and  all  who  were  there  present,  could  see  tlie  cn*s 
and  read  the  mimes  of  the  Einjieror  and  liis  mother.  Hi^ 
effect  ujioii  the  Pope  was  so  great  that  lie  felt  it  to  I*  uu- 
wise  to  permit  this  must  sac-red  spot  to  lie  exposed  to  vie". 
and  it  was  inmieilifltely  eloswl.  Torrigio,  who  was  present 
(m  thin  nieiiiornlile  occasion,  inmle  a  written  deposition  con- 
cerning it.  which  is  fully  siipiwrted  hy  the  present  a|lpea^ 
anee  of  the  place,  Throujih  the  "Cataract"  below  U* 
altar,  the  materials  with  wliieh  the  o]>ening  was  closeil  can 
Ktill  1ji>  seen,  to  whicli  we  have  llie  testimony  of  CommenJa- 
tore  I.anciniii  and  other  relin'Oe  nnthoritiee. 

1  Mhall  later  sjienk  i>f  the  persecutions  in  the  Circus  ol 
Nero.  wlii<'h  was  tlie  scene  of  the  horrible  eriielties  in  BS 
A.  II. :  and  it  is  believed  that,  two  years  later.  Saint  Peter 
was  (I'ucilSed  <ni  the  centre  nf  the  si'ina  of  tliis  circus,  whew, 
for  many  centuries,  the  ■■  Chapel  of  the  Crucitfxion  "  stood; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  niartynloin  of  the  saint,  the  <>beli*t 
now  in  the  Piazz.T  of  S.  Peter  —  as  already  mentioned— 

Thv  el.iim  that  Saint  Peter  was  in  Rome  has  the  full  sop- 
|>ort  of  Uollinger  in  his  '■  First  Afie  of  Christianity,"  and  Id 
a  more  recent  book,  "  Apostolic  Fatliers,"  by  Bishop  L^ht- 
foot.  published  in  IHHii.  Diillinger  is  recognised  as  m 
autliority  on  the  subjects  of  which  lie  treats.     M&ny  other 
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•ottmTs  fnnn  the  time  of  Ignstaiu  —  who  hiniBelf  writes  to 
tile  Bonuuis,  **  I  do  aot  Gonmund  70a  like  Peter  and  PmU  ; 
tliey  irere  spoetleB  " — to  ibe  present,  hkve  cueftilly  studied 
and  weighed  the  evidence  for  and  against,  and  have  beliered 
ttutt  the  traditions  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  Saint 
Ffeter  in  Rome  are  founded  in  absolute  truth.  Eusebius  and 
Clement  of  Bome  maintained  that  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Peter 
was  written  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  Ireneus  says :  "  After 
Peter  and  Paul  had  founded  the  Soman  church  and  set  it  in 
order,  they  gave  over  the  episcopate  to  Linus." 

The  monumental  testimony  to  the  presence  of  Saint  Peter 
in  Bome  is  orerwhehning.  Commendatore  Lanciani  asks 
bow  the  primitive  church  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
place  and  manner  of  the  death  of  this  great  apostle,  and  gives 
his  opinion  "from  a  strictly  archeeol<^ical  point  of  view, 
avoiding  questions  which  pertain,  or  are  supposed  to  pertain, 
to  religious  controversy.  For  the  archiBolt^st  the  presence 
and  execution  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome  are  facts 
established  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  by  purely  monumental 
evidence." 

The  state  of  religious  feeling  which  made  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  a  belief  in  the  presence  and  death  of  Saiuc  Peter 
in  Rome  almost  a  test  of  one's  soundness  in  the  Christian 
faith  is  t>assed,  and  the  time  has  long  since  come  when 
reason,  and  a  due  consideration  of  the  testimony  for  and 
against  such  a  belief,  should  decide  the  question. 

It  certainly  seems  impossible  that  any  other  place  in  which 
Saint  Peter  died  would  have  quietly  permitted  Rome  to  claim 
this  m  >st  sacred  association,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  his 
burial-[>lace  and  all  the  t«nder  influences  that  naturally 
cluster  around  the  spots  where  he  is  believed  to  have  lived, 
preached,  converted,  and  baptised.  Has  any  other  commu- 
nity claimed  this  honour?  and  would  not  the  Christians  of 
the  period  all  know  where  Saint  Peter  died? 

If  Saint  Peter  had  not  lived  and  died  in  Rome,  the  absolute 
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knowledge  that  this  claim  was  false  must  have  been  banded 
down  to  the  Romans  who  witnessed  the  erection  of  the  moo- 
umental  basilica,  placed,  as  Constantine  believed,  directly 
over  his  gnive ;  who  saw  the  church  ad  Vincula  built  by 
Eudoxia ;  who  probably  visited  the  oratories  into  which  the 
houses  of  Pudens,  and  that  of  Aquila  and  Prisca,  were  C(»n- 
verteil ;  who  witnessed  the  placing  of  the  memorial  in  the 
riatonia  ad  Cat^cumbas  by  Pope  Damasus.  In  short,  to 
what  other  event  of  the  early  empire  is  there  the  same  amount 
of  indubitable  testimonv? 

There  are  other  most  important  indications  of  the  absolute 
acceptance  of  these  claims  lK>th  l)efore  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine and  later.  A  very  impoi-tant  one  is  the  acceptance  by 
all  Christians  of  tlie  twenty-ninth  day  of  June  as  the  anui- 
versurv  of  the  execution  of  Saint  Peter. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our  era  the 
artists,  both  sculptors  and  painters,  as  well  as  all  artistic 
artisans,  medallists,  goldsmiths,  engravers  of  precious  stones, 
and  workers  in  gold  and  enamel,  began  with  one  accord  to 
reproduce  the  likenesses  of  l)f)th  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  in 
every  possible  form.  That  this  should  have  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Saint  Paul  is  most  natural;  but  why  of  Saint  Peter  if 
he  had  not  })een  closelv  associated  in  their  minds  with  Paul 
and  with  Rome?  We  must  otherwise  believe  that  they  were 
all  deluded  or  all  impostors,  neither  of  which  views  is 
reasonable. 

As  the  recent  archaeologists  remind  us,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  write  of  such  controversies  at  a  distance,  but  quite 
a  diflPerent  one  to  study,  on  the  spot  where  the  events  Xock 
])lace,  all  the  testimony  that  can  be  brought  to  l>ear  on  both 
sides,  and  to  compare  all  that  exists  from  the  beginning  of 
the  arguments  for  and  against.  Commendatore  Lancianl 
who  has  shown  an  especial  interest  in  this  particular  question, 
believes  that  any  one  who  could  witness  what  he  has  wen 
in  tlie  prosecution  of  the  excavations  and  discoveries,  and 
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oould  read  what  Grimaldi  and  Carrara  have  written,  "  would 
surely  bauish  from  their  miDds  the  last  shade  of  doubt." 

The  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  as  follows: 
that  Saint  Peter  went  to  Rome  iu  the  year  42  a.d.,  which 
was  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  the  £mi>eror  Claudius. 
Eusebius  says:  >'  Immediately  under  the  reigii  of  ClaiKlius, 
by  the  benigu  and  gracious  providence  of  God,  Peter,  that 
powerful  aud  great  one  of  the  apostles,  who  by  Iuh  courage 
took  the  lead  of  all  the  rest,  was  conducted  to  Rome,"  and, 
"  like  a  noble  commander  of  God,  strengthened  with  divine 
armour,  Ixjre  the  priceless  treasure  of  the  revealed  light  from 
the  East  to  those  in  tlie  West,  announcing  the  light  itself, 
and  the  soul-saving  word,  —  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom 
of  heavi'u."  This  statement,  by  this  most  uucient  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  b  supported  by  other  early  writers. 

It  is  also  taught  that  Peter  resided  s<'ven  years  in  the 
house  of  Pudens,  of  which  we  shall  later  speak,  preaching, 
simI  baptising  converts,  and  that  in  411  a.o..  ivhen  the  Em- 
peror banished  Jews  and  Christians  from  Rome,  the  great 
apostle  went  to  the  East,  attended  the  Council  at  Jltu- 
salem,  and  proceeded  to  Antioch.  wliere  lie  met  the  A]«>«tlc 
Paul. 

That  he  again  went  to  Rome  and  filleil  that  See  twenty- 
five  years,  dating  from  his  first  arrival  there,  and,  having 
the  care  of  the  Universal  Church,  travelled  ninch,  founding 
new  churches  aod  attending  to  various  matters  connectwl 
with  his  oftice;  as  in  Acts  ix.  32,  we  read,  "And  it  came  to 
jiass  as  Peter  passed  throughout  all  quarters,  lie  came  down 
also  to  the  saints  which  dwelt  at  Lyddn." 

That  towards  the  end  of  the  year  fill  a.  i>.,  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul  were  thrown  into  the  Mamertine  prison  ;  but  even  here 
they  continne<l  to  preach  and  heal  the  sick,  and  iH-sides  the 
two  guards  who  were  converted,  forty-seven  others  became 
Christiana,  all  of  whom  were  later  murdered  by  Nero. 

That  Sunt  Peter,  being  persuaded  by  his  friends,  escat>ed 
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from  his  prison,  and  near  tlie  Porta  Cai>ena  had  a  vision  of 
Onr  Lord ;  and,  hearing  his  words  of  sorrowful  reproof, 
Peter  returned  to  his  prison,  and  awaited  his  death ;  which 


occurred  on  June  2^,  G7  a.  d.,  he  being  crucified  with  bis 
head  downwards,  that  lie  might  not  suffer  aa  Christ  bad  suf- 
fered, bis  Divine  Master. 
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Tlte  Churcb  does  not  claim  to  know  the  actual  date  of  tiie 
estalilishmeut  of  "The  Chair  of  Saint  Peter"  at  Rome,  but 
it  must  have  been  as  early  as  the  year  43  a.  d,,  in  order  to 
support  the  claim  that  he  occupied  it  twenty-five  years,  as 
ttie  ancient  unage  was  to  reckon  the  first  and  last  years  as 
whole,  although  incomplete,  and  the  <hiy  now  celebrated  in 
memory  of  that  event  is  the  l*<tli  of  Jonuary. 

Saint  Peter  was  succeeded  by  Saint  Linus,  who  was 
martyred  in  7H  a.d.  ;  Cletus  succeeded  him,  and  was  put 
t:i  death  in  'JO;  Saint  Clement  governed  the  Church  until 
mo.  when  he  too  suffered  death,  and  was  succeeiled  by 
Anaoletns. 

To  all  Catholics,  Saint  Peter  was  the  Snpreme  Head  wf  the 
Chnrch,  and  certainly  all  Christians  must  agree  with  the 
(earned  Isaac  Bnrrow,  that  he  had  a  primacy  of  worth,  a 
primacy  of  repute,  and  a  primacy  of  order  or  dignity. 

A  most  interesting  event  was  the  re-ilisci)ViTy,  in  IMH,  of 
the  tomb  of  the  Glabrio  family,  in  the  Catacombs  of  Pris- 
oilla.  where  several  inscriptions  were  fonnd  which  proved 
tluH  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  the  martyr,  Manius 
Acilius  Glabrio,  his  wife,  and  otiier  relatives. 

Almost  thi'ee  centuries  before  tliis  martynlom  the  Glabrio 
family  hod  been  raised  to  a  most  honourable  |>ositii>]i  by 
Acilius  Glabrio,  who  gained  the  victory  at  the  battle  of 
Thcrmopylai  in  191  b.  c.  Ah  the  fnlfilment  of  a  vow  made 
at  this  battle,  Glabrio  erected  the  Temple  of  Piety,  reared 
on  the  spot  where  the  woman  was  saiil  to  have  divelt  who 
saved  her  father  from  starvation  by  nonrisliiiifi  him  fmm  her 
own  breast.  The  son  of  this  warrior  Glabrio  oflfcred  to  the 
father  an  equestrian  statue,  the  first  made  of  gilt  bronze 
Been  in  Italy.  This  statue  was  discovered  near  the  site  of 
the  temple,  —  now  the  church  of  S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere  —  in 
1808,  and  was  rebnried.  These  details  are  of  intercut,  be- 
cause the  heroism  and  piety  of  the  old  hero  were  so  worthily 
dDplicat«d  in  bis  descendant  and  namesake,  who  was  consul 
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ander  Trajan,  and  soBFered  death  under  Domitian  in  95  a.  d. 
because  he  was  a  Christian. 

While  still  consul,  Domitian  had  compelled  him  to  fight  n 
lion  and  two  bears  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Albanum;  ttiix 
contest  made  a  vivid  impression  at  Rome,  and  is  mentioned 
fifty  years  later  as  tlie  subject  of  a  composition  by  Marcus 
Aurelius.  After  this  frightful  experience  M.  AciliuB  Glabrio 
is  said  to  have  feigne<l  stupidity,  but  this  is  probably  tJie 
verdict  of  worldly  Romans,  to  whom  the  characteristics  of 
devout  Christians  seemed  a  folly.  Glabrio  won  exiled  and 
put  to  death,  but  the  scene  of  his  sufferings  and  the  date  of 
the  removal  of  his  Iwxly  to  Rome  are  unknown.  Tlie  cryi»l 
in  the  Catacombs  of  Pnscilla  contained  so  many  graves  of 
theOlabrii,  their  slaves  and  freedmeii,  that  it  would  seem  that 
ttie  death  of  the  brave  cx-coiisut  bore  fruit  a  hundred  fold 
in  the  conversion  of  his  household ;  yet  there  is  no  known 
mention  of  them  in  ecclesiastical  records.  Roman  historians 
and  biographers  told  all  that  was  known  of  them  before  the 
discovery  of  their  burial-place.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
FInvii,  who  were  converts  to  Christianity,  of  whose  tombs  I 
shall  speak  in  a  future  cliapter. 

During  the  centuries  that  elapsed  between  Thermopylai 
and  the  reign  of  Domitian,  the  Glabrii  had  come  to  inhabit  s 
palace  on  the  Pincian  with  extensive  ganlens.  We  now 
pass  over  a  (portion  of  their  domain  when  we  ascend  the  liill 
and  drive  to  the  Villa  Borghese.  So  great  did  their  wealtb 
and  ini[)Ortance  become  that  in  the  Senate,  in  103  a.  o.,  thev 
were  declared  to  be  the  noblest  race  in  the  world. 

Other  patrician  names  that  may  be  cited  as  having  become 
Christians  or  Jews  —  these  terms  were  synonymous  in  ancieot 
Rome  —  are  Pomiwnia  Gra'cina.  wife  of  Plautiua,  a  severe 
woman  wlio  dressed  only  In  mourning  and  never  smiled.  She 
was  tried  for  "foreign  su[)crstition  "  and  acquitted,  but  ia 
prov-ed  to  have  been  a  ChriHtian  by  discoveries  in  the  Cem- 
etery of  Callixtus ;  in  the  Catacombs  of  Preetextatus  proof 
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of  the  conversion  of  the  ccwstil  Postumiiu  QnieUb  «as 
[uuikI  ;  besides  the  FlaviL  among  tbcr  D«Ue«t  bo(ue«.  tlierr 
were  tlic  ^^toilii,  Comelii.  and  CxroiiiL  *»  wrU  a?  other?  he- 
l<in);iDg  to  high  official  families  and  hnndreds  of  the  eques- 
trian rank,  who  emliracetl  Chmlianity. 

A  cemeterr  devoteil  to  Chmtian  pm:U/TUji~  »a*  diswir- 
erei.1  in  ir^ti^,  near  the  |inetorian  camp,  the  ai-jxraranee  of 
wliich  did  not  iiidieate  that  manr  of  the^  ini|>rm]  euanls 
were  cimfeasedlv  C'liristians.  The  o««sional  'li--oi>rT  of  a 
sarcutihagus.  or  an  iiincri)>tion  belongiitg  to  a  C  iimtiau  scrl- 
<lirr,  in  a  pagau  liurial-[ita<-e  j«roves  tlial  this  cla»-  did  iMt 
fuurt  |Hiblicity  for  their  faitli.  to  say  the  lea-l. 
TertuUian,  iu  his  --  Al(olog^-  f^  the  Nati'm-  f*'r  the  Chri^ 
'  liaiis."  dated  19'*  \.  ii.,  say:-.  "  We  are  but  "f  yeTlenlay. 
ytt  ve  fill  even,-  place  that  tieloni!»  tu  you.  —  'itie-.  i?>lan<ls. 
outpost's;  we  fill  your  assemMier'.  eaai]>~.  tri'^-^.  and  <leeu- 
rits;  tlic  imperial  palace,  the  Senate,  the  Finnn:  we  only 
ItBve  you  your  temples."  (Jne  wmlil  say  Ihat  *u<-h  wonb 
"^i>uld  cost  the  writer  his  life,  but  we  di>  not  hear  that  he  wait 
I'Vfii  trie<l.  Tlie  truth  is  that  the  Christian  [per^wutions 
"ere  [>eriodic.  and  during  long  iritervaU  entire  reliid'tus 
liltrty  was  enjoyed  by  all  Roman  subjut-.  Tliat  tlie 
Riimatis  did  not  understand  the  Chri-tian*  aii<i  ihi-ir  doe- 
'riiies  is  manifest.  Th.it  they  confoundeil  tti*:'  ChriitiunM 
*itli  the  Jews,  and  oalleil  them  all  by  the  latter  name,  is 
■  iliuiidant  proof  of  their  want  of  '■fimprehen-^imi  of  the  two 
peojilts  and  their  religions.  After  Tilieriiis  nit-ivtii  fnnn 
Pontius  Pilate  the  otHcial  rejxirt  of  the  death  .if  .Icmis.  he 
rwiuestetl  the  Senate  to  include  Christ  ain<>r)<:  the  go<i»,  and 
some  authors  state  that  even  Nertj  was  at  one  lime  attracte<l 
liy  the  Christian  doctrines.  When  we  rememlM-r  the  accns- 
toffle<l  liberality  of  the  Romans  k>  foreign  religions,  and  how 
readily  they  permitted  the  introduction  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
deities  and  their  worship  into  Rome,  it  is  more  reiisonable  to 
^X)k  for  toleration  toward  ChristiaQity  than  for  its  [N.'rse<'Utiou. 
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Lain|>ri<1ius,  who  is  said  to  bnve  writt«Q  the  lives  of  Cum- 
roixliiH,  Diudumenus,  Helagabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus, 
Bays  of  the  latter,  who  reijEiied  about  22'i-23o  a.  ■>..  atxl  of 
Hndriuii,  whose  reign  was  about  a  century  earlier,  "  He  was 
deteniiined  to  raise  a  t^Mople  to  Christ,  and  enlisted  liiin 
iitnon^  tlie  jrods ;  a  project  attributed  also  to  Hadrian." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Hodriao  had  some  plan  wliich 
lie  did  not  carrj  out.     He  doubtless  had  in  mind  a  dedica- 


tion of  till'  tciiii>U>s  that  Ijf  erected  to  an  '■imknown  prod" 
in  uiaiiv  I'itii-;,  "jjich  ii|)in'iiri'd  fo  him  later  Ui  be  unwise  or 
I'ven  iliiniii'rons.  Ainonsj  other  cxplii nations  of  his  course 
that  hiivf  bfcii  fiiwti  is  the  thi'i-ry  that  he  fully  intended  to 
<li'dic:ite  tlicin  to  Christ  and  Christianity,  luit  was  deternsl 
by  the  fciir  Ihsit  the  pnjrnn  tein|iIeM  would  be  utterly  deserted, 
ami  all  Ronums  lieeoine  followers  of  Jesus. 

Accordinir  to  the  l>icii>:ra|>her  i|uoted    nlwtve,  even    Hela- 
gubul'.is,  with  :ill  his  lu-nstly  idolatry,  included  Jesus  Christ 
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and  hia  doctrines,  in  the  collection  of  universal  dii-inities 
which  he  attempted  to  make  for  his  private  cbai>el. 

Decisions  id  the  courts  in  the  favour  of  the  Christians 
were  not  rare,  and  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  at 
various  times  —  especially  under  Septimius  Severus,  193- 
211  A.  i>..  and  under  Caracalla,  his  son  who  succeetleil  him 
—  by  which  the  omission  of  such  Roman  ceremonies  as  were 
opposed  to  their  own  faith  was  permittcti,  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, extended  to  the  Christians ;  and  there  is  little  reason 
f>  doubt  that  the  Emperor  Philip,  '244  a.  d.,  was  himself  a 
Chritttian,  tq^ether  witli  other  memlwrs  of  hiw  family. 

It  is.  however,  true  that  a  eonvcrsion  to  the  Christian 
faith  was  a  disadvantage  to  an  ambitious  Roman ;  in  fact, 
a  full  acknowledgment  of  such  a  conversion,  and  a  life  in 
accordance  with  it,  would  have  cost  him  nil  the  honours  he 
desire<l  at  almost  any  period  in  the  lirHt  three  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  This  lai^ely  accounts  for  the  secrecy 
regarding  their  religion  which  was  maintiiiiicd  by  such  men, 
as  well  as  for  ttteir  marriages  witli  pa^an  wives,  and  the 
postt>onement  of  baptism,  in  some  caries,  to  nlisohite  old 
ajre-  Naturally,  such  men  must  have  .issisted  at  public 
ceremonies  and  performed  many  nets  wliich  ciiuM  not  be 
commended  by  consistent  Christians;  Init  hiive  there  not 
iK-en  those  who  attempted  to  ser\-e  iUn]  iiml  iManimon  in 
every  age?  and  oftentimes,  alas  I  when  it  roinired  no  courage 
to  lie  true  to  one's  deeiwst  convictions. 

The  transformation  of  Rome  in  its  religions  faith  was  ven.' 
gra<lnal.  and  in  an  analytical  treatise  can  bo  traci'd  froui  one 
«tep  to  anottier  with  great  precision.  It  wjis  a  case  of  the 
■'  little  leaven,"  and  its  work  was  slowly  a<-<-iiinplished. 
Tli'>ughtful  Romans  were  weari'  of  the  ol<l  reli;:ioii  with  its 
tiresome  and  senseless  ceremonial  and  endless  superstitions, 
and  listened  patiently  t()  the  enthusiastic,  tliough  wliisjiered 
raptures  of  the  few  Christians  who  could  s|ieak  intelligently 
of  Christ  JesuB  and  his  Gospel  of  Peace  and  Love ;    for  we 
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have  SaiDt  Paul's  testimony  to  the  ignorance  of  the  <loctrine>» 
of  Christianity  which  exiatei  in  Rome  in  62  a.  i>. 

The  euormouB  proportions  which  the  jierscentioiis  of 
Christians  liave  taken  on  in  the  vcrks  of  some  anthors,  an<l 
in  a  general  impression  on  the  mintls  of  multitu<les  of  i>et)i>ie. 
cannot  be  Justified  historically  in  regarti  to  the  iiunilierM 
martyred  in  Rome  itself,  and  we  are  not  here  conceme<l  with 
the  wiiole  empire.  Uiwlcr  Tiberius,  14-37  a.  d.,  there  were, 
ill  Rome.  ei<!ht  thousuiKl  Jews,  Ku-called,  which  uunil>er 
(loubtiess  includod  the  few  Christians  who  were  already 
there.  All  these  were  expelled  from  tlie  t'ity;  one  half  of 
them  were  banished  to  Sanlinia,  and  as  tiie  decree  against 
them  continued  in  force,  those  who  returned  must  have  dime 
so  very  secretly  and  gradually.  Caligula  was  even  more 
dangerous  to  the  "Jews"  thau  Tiberius,  and  mider  Clan- 
dius,  4 1-.')4  A.  i>.,  they  were  again  driven  out  of  Rome,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Acts  of  tlie  A[xistles,  xviii,  2.  However 
ft>rcibly  their  love  of  gain  may  have  impelled  them  to  rink 
the  danger  of  returning  to  the  great  city,  there  cannot  have 
been  large  numbers  there  in  .'j-l-tiK  a.  d.  ,  and  the  true  Chris- 
tians wen-  few  and  fearful  of  betraj-ing  themselves. 

Tlicy  had  no  otlier  miuns  of  imparting  their  faith  than  by 
speaking  of  it  an  ein-u  in  stances  i>pnnitted ;  it  was  a  sort  of 
legend  written  on  a  few  hearts  and  related  secretly  from 
man  to  man.  The  quality  of  vague  other-world  I  iness  — 
which  Christianity,  tJnis  imparted,  must  have  had  —  doubt- 
less made  it  most  impressive:  and  we  know  that  many 
Romans  of  cxaltetl  rank  listened  to  tiie  Christian  stori-,  .is 
I'opjHea  listened  to  .loscphus  when  he  was  conducted  to  lier 
presence  by  an  actor  wlio  was  a  favourite  with  Xero.  Here 
and  tliere,  among  the  few  thus  inKtnicttid,  converts  were 
made,  and  an  uneasiness  jicn-aded  the  hearts  of  etlucated 
pagans  when  they  reflected  on  the  teaching  of  the  Christians 
ami  on  tlic  curses  on  idolatry,  which  were  so  emphatic  in  the 
Hebrew  law. 
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Tacitas  survived  Trajan,  who  died  in* -1I7  a.  d.,  and, 
although  the  exact  year  of  hia  deatli  is  Dot  Ihiovn,  it  must 
■have  occurred  at  a  time  when  tlie  doctriDcs  of  Christ  should 
have  beeu  understood  by  men  of  education;  butT  be  i!oubt- 
lesi«  expressed  a  very  general  Roman  sentiment  whlen  he 
snaid,  "These  wretches,  abhorred  for  tlieir  infamy,  dei-iv-ed 
tlitir  name  from  Christ,  who  suffered  death  iu  the  reign  6f  _ 
TiL>erius.  Uis  deatli  cheeked  for  awhile  this  dangerous 
superstition.  But  it  revived  soon  after  in  Juthea,  the  place 
of  its  origin,  and  even  iu  Rome,  the  asylum  which  receives 
and  protects  the  vices  and  crimes  of  the  entire  world." 

It  is  asserted  by  some  writers  tliat  Nero  made  an  honest 
invcKtigation  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  was  somewhat 
attracted  by  it;  however,  after  the  great  fire,  04  a.  d.,  when 
the  people  sought  for  the  incendiaries,  a  glorious  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  the  euemies  of  tlie  Christians  to  accuse 
them  of  this  hideous  crime,  and  Nero  was  but  t'>ii  fjlad  to  Iw 
able  to  seize  such  victims  as  no  one  would  wish  or  dare  to 
defend.  Thus  resulted  those  horrors  which  we  know  so 
well,  by  which  Nero's  cruelty  and  the  desire  to  pnttect  the 
Bomnn  religion  were  satisfied  ;  while  the  ac'ousation  of  incen- 
diarism afforded  an  ap])arently  just  reason  for  the  dcstrnc- 
tii)n  of  the  Christians,  Some  of  the  victims  were  covered 
with  ttie  skills  of  wild  beasts  and  turn  to  pieces  tiy  df^s ; 
others  were  crucifie<l,  while  still  others  were  smeared  with 
inflammable  substances  and  bnrneil  to  death,  some  evi'ii 
answering  the  purpose  of  torches  to  illuminate  an  evening 
festival  in  his  gardens,  during  which  the  Kinperor  mhi;rl<-'l 
with  the  people  in  the  dress,  and  assuming  the  manners,  of 
a  charioteer. 

Hendrik  Siemiradzki,  a  Russian  artist,  ]ininte<l.  in  ln'Ci, 
a  wonderful  picture  of  this  scene,  called  "Nero's  Torches." 
He  faithfully  represented  it  in  accortiance  with  historical 
descriptions ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  these  horrors,  even 
on  canvas,  that  one  could  not  conceive  of  tlie  |)Ossihility  of 
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human  heiiif^st  mnking  morry  at  a  festival  attended  by  saeh 
devilish  tortures. 

A  part  of  Nero'9  victims  suffered  in  the  eircus  which 
Caligula  had  lie^n  and  Nern  finished.  Constantane  de- 
stroyed this  circus  in  buihling  the  basilica  of  Sau  Pietio  in 
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^W  Vaticano  —  S.  Peter's  —  the    Dorth  skle   of  which  wa« 
Vnnly  supported  by  the  foumlatious  of  Nero's  Circus. 

li  lias  beeu  cuBtomarr  for  the  writers  of  ehun-h  hi^storr 
t<>  speak  of  an  or^aiiiseil  peraecutioD  of  Christians  at  the 
cliise  of  tiie  reign  of  Domitian ;  bat  there  is  do  i-oDlinnatioD 
ciF  tills  statement  in  the  writings  of  pa^n  authors  who  are 
ileciiied  as  reliable  authorities  regarding  other  pen^eoutions. 
The  Christians  were  still  epoken  of  anil  treatwl  as  "Jews" 
by  the  Koinana:  and  they  profited  by  this  eonfu$ion  of  ideas 
in  siirae  directions,  in  which  they  follows!  the  manneriS  and 
customs  of  the  Hebrews.  At  length,  however.  Hit-  iiumer- 
iius  ciiiiversiuns  to  Christianity  alarmed  the  Ronian  rulers, 
and  leevere  measures  were  taken  against  proselyting  and 
against  those  who  became  proselytes ;  but.  beyond  that,  each 
sec-t  was  free  to  follow  its  faith  within  its  legitimate  circle. 
The  loss  of  property  and  perpetual  banishment  were  serious 
punishments  to  a  Roman  who  was  known  to  be  no  longer 
u  |>a>;an:  and  it  is  apparent  that  those  who.  in  spite  of  those 
]>enaltie8,  now  became  acknowleilged  converts  to  Christianity 
were  men  and  women  of  serious,  steadfast  character,  who. 
having  once  apprehended  Christianity,  would  die  for  it  with 
the  glorious  fortitude  of  the  Roman  martyrs. 

Domitian,  during  fourteen  years,  apparontiv  consiilcrcl 
Jews  and  Christians  as  beneath  his  attention,  so  long  as 
tiiey  paid  the  tax  levieil  on  them;  but  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  when  be  was  agonised  by  n  multititile  of  terrors. 
and  when  the  High-priest  was  committing  mtinlers  —  as  of 
four  Vestals — and  prosecuting  the  pminineiit  Romans  who 
were  no  longer  pagans,  for  the  purificiitimi  c.f  the  wi-rship  of 
the  gods,  the  Emperor  permitted  —  if  he  ilid  not  sci-k  it  — 
the  execution  of  Flavins  Clemens.  This  man  w:is  not  only 
a  consul,  but  a  member  of  the  imperial  family  ;  ii  iic]>lu'w  of 
Vespasian  and  of  the  Empress  Domitilla,  bi'si<U's  ln'in^  the 
father  of  sons  on  whom  Domitian  had  dccidt-d  t'>  iK'stow 
hJ8  imperial  dignities.     When  the  fears  and  zl-A  of  Domi- 
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tian  oould  lead  him  thus  far,  why  should  he  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  any  number  of  the  despised  Jews,  in  whom  he  had 
no  ix>88ible  personal  interest?  and  yet  there  are  no  official 
accounts  of  systematic  or  numerous  executions  of  Christians. 

It  was  left  to  Trajan  to  inaugurate  a  legal  persecution ; 
but  that  even  he  was  not  over-anxious  to  exterminate  the 
sect  is  proved  by  his  own  words  in  his  instructions  to  Pliny 
when  the  latter  was  governor  of  Bithynia:  ^' Do  not  make 
search  for  the  guilty,  but  punish  those  who  by  overt  acts 
outrage  the  altars  of  the  country."  Mild  as  these  wonls  c)f 
Trajan  sound,  they  were  the  first  authority  for  religious  iier- 
secution,  the  first  legal  promulgation  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
being  a  Christian. 

But  even  under  such  circumstances  the  Christians  had 
great  opportunities  for  explaining  their  religion  to  pagan 
worshipi)ers ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  from  time  to  time 
the  Roman  emperors  and  the  magistrat^js  had  a  vague  i)er- 
ception  of  a  change  that  was  taking  place  in  the  thought  of 
the  people.  Their  cont<?mpt  for  Christians  blinded  tliera  to 
the  truth  that  these  despised  men  and  women  could  teach  a 
doctrine  that  was  like  a  vivifying  breath  to  souls  sunk  in 
idolatry.  At  times,  in  order  to  allay  their  suspicious  fears, 
all  teachers  of  philosophy  and  new  systems  of  thought  were 
driven  from  Rome,  while  the  Christians  were  protected  by 
the  payment  of  the  capitation  tax. 

The  Emperor  Hadrian  wn^te  to  his  proconsuls  in  the  same 
spirit  as  did  Trajan,  when  he  said,  "*'  If  any  man  accuses 
the  Christians  and  proves  that  they  have  done  anything 
contrary  to  the  law,  judge  them  according  to  the  crime  that 
they  have  connnitted ;  if  they  have  been  calumniated,  punish 
the  calumniator."  Here  we  <liscover  no  hatred  of  Christians, 
but  the  maintenance  of  civil  law  alone.  Hadrian,  in  his 
extensive  travels,  had  seen  the  representatives  of  so  many 
faiths,  and  had  perceived  so  little  difference  between  them, 
that  he  seems  to  have  replaced  the  Roman  spirit  of  harsh 
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and  narrow  criticiem  witU  one  of  univereal  toleration,  to 
Bay  the  least,  and  perbaps  we  may  say  universal  charity. 
Whatever  cruelty  he  may  have  authorised  in  the  proviuees, 
at  Rome  there  was,  as  yet,  nothing  that  merited  the  name 
of  a  religious  persecution. 

One  can  but  speculate  upon  what  the  effect  of  such  a 
IKiiiey  as  Hadrian's  would  have  been  if  carried  out  by  thfwe 
who  succeeded  him  in  jwwer.  Under  the  theories  liy  nliich 
the  Romans  were  governed,  by  the  attempted  exaltation  of 
paganism  and  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  a  long  chain  of 
most  unhappy  consequences  were  induced  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
t)ie  persecutions,  the  end  was  the  same  that  it  would  have 
l>een  had  Christianity  been  welcomed. 

^^'e  cannot  reasonably  suppose  that  in  Rome  tlie  Emjieror 
was  assixriated  with  Christians,  knowing  them  a.s  such;  but 
ill  Athens  lie  had  doubtless  learned  much  of  the  new  reli- 
gion, for  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  closerl  his  ears  to 
whatever  was  new,  believing  that  there  w.is  uo  trutli  tliat 
had  not  been  discovered.  The  eccuutricities  of  human 
thought  had  a  fascination  for  him.  and  he  liked  above  all 
else  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  that  was  not  in  hannony 
with  all  about  him ;  and  although  he  was  conversant  with  all 
that  was  taught  and  approved  by  the  firocks,  he  was  by  no 
means  content  to  feel  that  even  Athens  had  exhausted 
human  kuowledge. 

When  Hadrian  crossed  to  Alexandria  he  encountered  a 
new  world  of  thought.  Botli  Athens  and  Alexandria  were 
like  great  institutions  of  learning,  l>ut  of  n  spirit  almost 
diametrically  opposite  in  the  one  to  the  other.  For  while 
Athei  ^-  shut  herself  away  from  novelty.  Alexandria  welcomed 
it:  she  had  no  hoary  reput.itiou  U)  content  her;  she  was 
new,  and  she  sought  new  ideas  and  sjieculntions,  and  wel- 
come<l  those  of  every  land  to  which  her  vessels  made  their 
way.  It  has  been  said  tliat  ^'  her  ships  were  her  feelers 
with  which  she  touched  on  Greece  .ind  Italy,  while  her  site 
was  debatable  land  between  Africa  and  Asia." 
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From  oue  of  Hadriau's  own  letters,  written  to  Senianus, 
it  is  evident  that  he  had  given  attention  to  the  Christians 
and  made  his  estimate  of  them.  It  was  not  a  flattering  one, 
to  be  sure,  since  he  could  discern  no  superiority  to  the 
pagans  in  them;  in  fact,  he  thought  them  much  the  same, 
saying,  "There  is  no  chief  of  a  Jewish  synagogue,  no 
Samaritan,  no  Christian  bishop,  who  is  not  an  astrologer, 
a  fortune-teller,  and  a  conjurer." 

While  we  may  say  that  Ila<lrian  respected  the  consciences 
of  men,  and  persecuted  no  one  purely  for  his  religious  Wlief, 
and  while  the  death  of  Christian  martyrs  was  not  wit- 
nessed at  Rome,  we  nmst  not  forget  the  war  he  waged 
against  the  Jews,  who  revolted  against  Rome,  when  all 
Judea  was  turned  into  a  desert;  when  thousands  on  thou- 
sands were  slain  in  battle,  or  died  of  tortures  and  fed  the 
beasts  of  the  amphitheatre,  while  other  thousands  were 
carried  into  slavery  in  foreign  lands.  It  seemed  to  the 
RomuuH  that  they  had  extinguished  the  people  who  had  but 
a  single  CjchI,  but  the  Christian  work  went  on ;  and  in  secrecy, 
in  a  position  t(X)  humble  to  attract  attention  or  inspire  fear 
in  the  minds  of  their  rulers,  the  storv  of  the  One  God  — 
either  as  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Father  of  the 
Christians  —  was  patiently  repeated,  and  the  way  for  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  prepared. 

Shortlv  before  Hadrian  died  he  wrote  the  lines  translated 
as  follows  in  Merivale's  **  History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire.''  These  words  show  that  if  he  had  comprehendeil 
the  future  fur  which  the  Christian  hoped,  he  did  not  cherish 
it  for  hhnself,  and  they  throw  a  doubt  on  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  of  Lampridius,  already  quoted:  — 

"  Soul  of  niiue,  pretty  one,  flitting  one, 
(iiiest  and  partner  of  my  clay, 
Whither  wilt  thou  hie  awav, 
Pallid  one,  rigid  one,  naked  one,  — 
Never  to  play  again,  never  to  play  ? " 
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la  the  reign  of  AatoninDS  I^ns,  138-161  A.  d.,  when  fev 
notable  events  occnrred  and  Bome  suffered  neither  war  nor 
\-iolence,  a  bold  sap- 
porter  of  the  despised 
Christian  faith  came 
f<irward  to  defend  "  the 
religion  of  slaves  and 
women,  of  children  and 
old  men ;  "  and  so  siio 
cessful  was  be  that  for 
tlic  first  time  HcLolars 
and  men  of  science 
found  it  worth  while  to 
listen  and  to  consider 
'-tiriously  the  claims  of 
Itie  new  religion. 

JuHtin  Martyr  well 
knew  the  various  sys- 
tt-ms  of  philosophy, 
and  was,  by  his  own 
experience,  |>repared  to 
jHiint  out  the  way  by 
wliicli  an  earnest  seeker  for  divine  truth  may  come  throngh 
pbiloisophic  studies  to  Christianity,  there  to  timl  the  justifi- 
cation of  all  that  is  g(nni  in  any  otiicr  svKtcm  mid  with  w)me- 
thing  higher  still,  more  uplifting  and  helpful  than  existi  in 
all  other  philosophies  and  religions  combined.  Ilis  rcnsion- 
ing,  his  writings,  and  his  eloquence  were  not  without  effect : 
the  Em()eror  read  his  first  "  A]>ol(igj%"  Imt  made  no  new 
laws  in  consequence  of  it;  and  while  there  wore  no  perse- 
cutions at  Rome,  under  Antoninus,  the  same  wus  not  true  of 
all  the  Roman  territory. 

To  one  who  has  read  the  "  Meilitations  "  of  Marcus  Anre- 
liDs,  it  ba  surprise  that  he.  of  all  men,  shcmld  have  ]>erse- 
cuted  Christians,  with  whom  he  was  aiipiircntly  so  largely  in 
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Hvmpnthy.     But  this    Emperor  was  s   devout    pag&a;    th^^  e 
pagan  deities  were  the  manifestation  of  the  -'Soul  of  tli^»-   e 

World"  in  his  estimation,  nrii »il 

tJie  Christian  teaching  concern-     ^- 

ing  the   liirth  of  Jesus    Chris'   -»t 

and  the  doctrine  of  the  Cliris-  -s^- 

tian  Trinity  were  incomprelieii     ^■ 

8il»le    to    liiin.       Moreover.    a==    -i* 

/^Ij    Emiieror,  he  conceived  tlie  Chris   -*^- 

•:■_//      tian  anticipation  of  the  "Kinjt-  "^:s- 

'  >j/^       dom  of  God"  to  (>e  a  tlirent  tt-^  " 

tlieostal>lishe<l  government  ;  am     ^'' 

when  the  Roman  people  attril'-^  " 

iited  the  national  misfortunes  ti  -^-  '" 

the  i>re8ence  niid  lilierty  of  tlie  ChristianB.  this  most  exeui-  ^' 

plary.  moral,  ami  spiritual  |)agnn  permitted  the  persecutinir  ^" 

of  the  new  religion. 

Among  his  earliest  victims  was  Justin  MartjT;  and  if  nnv^^" 
Christians  were  to  W  |)ersoeutcd,  one  cannot  wonder  that  lie==^ 
should  lie  an  innnedintt:  sufferer:  for  the  ardour  with  which  li^ss 
had  written  his  second  "  Ai)ohjgy"  was  calculat«<]  to  .iniuw:??^ 
the  vengeance  of  the  [ingaus,  rather  than  to  convince  tlieni  o^ 
"  righteiiiisncss,  te)ni>crancp,  and  judgment  to  come,"  or  tr* 
induce  the  fear  and  trenil)liiig  which  Felix  manifest«<1  under 
the  reasoning  of  the  Apostle  I'aul.     tias  too  high  an  esti- 
mate l>een  put  upon  the  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  or 
has  the  difference  in  standanls  resulting  from  the  iufluence 
of  Christianity  unfitted  us  to  lie  his  judges? 

When  this  Enipenirdied  in  1«0  a.  t>.,  the  religions  thought 
I  most  unsettled.  The  time  had  come  when 
'11  did  not  reganl  Jupiter  as  an  all-suftlcieut 
HI  those  who  lived  like  machines,  —  with  whom 
niotive-ixjwer  of  life,  — while  they  continued  to 
religious    cerenumial,  were  less  fearful  of  the 


of  Kome  i 
reasoning  in« 
divinity.    Evi 
htthitwasthe 

nl)!Jer\-e  the  i 


tiiunderliolts  of  the  all-|x>werful   than  their  ancestors  had 
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and  the  hope  of  reaching  the  ElyeiaD  Fields  seemed 
ittrsctive  than   formerly,  —  the  temples  were  almost 


xd;  they  offered  notliiii);  that  couM  iinnisi,-  a,  ^ilccplng 
or  satiafy  an  anxious  oue. 

ny  systems  of  philosophy  had  been  pre^iciited  ti>  tlie 
us.  and  )^at  freedom  h.ad  been  [lennittcil  in  the  dis- 
•n  of  them;  but  these  theories  led  nowhither,  and  were 
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like  atoDee  to  hang  about  the  necks  of  men  alreiuly  dro 
ing.      Neither    Juveoal.  Tacitus,  the  Flinjs,   Lucau, 


Horace  nere  aiiiocrc  ])atrfit)H;  iiideeil,  they  had  no  rellfp 
FetroiiiuH  valnily  declare^  the  human  origin  uf  the  go 
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and<i  like  Epicunis,  many  absolutely  denied  the  possibility 
of  their  existence;  while  others,  like  Hadrian,  had  a  troubled 
vision  of  an  unknown  deity,  of  whom  no  statue  existed,  and, 
who,  as  they  vaguely  suspected,  was  so  great  and  incompre- 
hensible as  to  forbid  any  human  representation  of  him.  Had 
the  state  religion  of  Rome  merited  the  name,  could  Lucian 
have  1)een  permitted  to  write  as  he  did?  He  makes  Timon 
say  to  Jupiter :  — 

^^  Nobody  now  sacrifices  to  you,  or  offers  you  garlands,  ex- 
cept perhaps  some  person  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  he 
does  it,  not  because  he  thinks  it  a  duty,  but  merely  because 
it  is  an  old  custom.  In  a  little  time,  most  generous  of 
deities  as  you  are,  you  will  let  them  dethrone  you  as  Saturn 
was  dethroned." 

Doubtless  such  expressions  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  unpunished  if  made  by  Christians;  but  tliat  thev 
found  many  sympathisers  we  may  well  ])elieve,  auKnijr  the 
l>etter-educate<l  and  more  influential  pa<j:aus.  This  discon- 
tent with  the  evident  powerlessnes.s  of  their  deities  did  not, 
however,  prepare  them  for  the  H(*C'ei)tanoe  of  the  Christian 
faith,  so  largely  concerned  witli  thinjxs  not  seen.  The  tem- 
per of  the  age  was  that  of  materialism;  and  there  was  little 
of  such  a  power  for  faith  existing  as  e<»uld  enable  them 
to  aeeej>t  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Christian 
Resurrection. 

It  was  the  simple,  humble  pagans  only  who  still  main- 
tained the  family  worship  in  its  pnritif,  who  paid  their  devo- 
tions or  kissed  their  hands  as  they  passed  the  shrines.  Men 
of  the  middle  rank  —  not  learned  in  letters,  but  with  a  habit 
of  reasoning — ha<l  found  their  gcnls  of  slight  avail  when 
most  needed,  and  had  sought  consolation  from  diviners  and 
astronomers. 

The  Oriental  religions,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
found  many  disciples  rea<ly  t^>  suffer  fasts  and  flagellations, 
and  to  join   in  the  obscene  rites  and  dances  in  which  the 


L    Tl    Ins 

yJ/r-      »<«l   *   -^jtr^i    ifT>!u'n^i    -.,    -ni- 

/'.•fi*  •/  -Vt*  r  <H-  %\r,n^  wffn  :iiiiiii>r';u.  vidie  :±w  puwc  aod 
,./o-,»,n*    •■»?»  innihilsif^.       But  ir!i«»o  imitr  pwrj«viibuas 

•hf-  ^  fii-'-^lni.  rrt«rt7f*  [>r'.v*H  iJw  -inivrrrT   if  tiieir  belief  in 
tt-*  ftfff,n\  ^k,fl*»  whiAh  rWtb  woald  >}p«a    tu    dMm,  tbe 
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Kcxnans  were  impressed  by  the  vitality  of  a  religion  for 
Yvbich  men  woald  thus  die,  when  a  word  could  end  the  infer- 
i^&l  tortures  which  they  suffered,  and  give  them  life. 

Thus  the  time  arrived  when  Christianity  commended  itself 

to  the  earnest  consideration  of  men  for  whom  paganism  was 

^ead,  and  of  philosophers  who  were  discerning  its  truths  in 

their  own  methods.     From  the  days  of  Commodus  it  merged 

into  a  fuller  light  than  had  yet  fallen  upon  it ;  and  yet  the 

numher  of  avowed  Christians  was  singularly  small  when  we 

remember  that  even  under  Nero  the  new  doctrine  had  made 

itself  felt;  while  under  Hadrian,  Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Au- 

relius  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  power  to  be  feared  even  by 

mighty  Rome.     We  know  that  this  fear  was  well  grounded, 

^or  beside  the  dying  national  religion  a  faith  was  being  lived 

and  taught  that,  even  with  its  small  company  of  disciples, 

'^ould  displace  the  old  and  establish  a  new  cult  that  would 

'^ol  j>e  for  Romans,  nor  Greeks,  nor  Gauls  alone,  but  f<^r 

.    ^^e  entire  human  race. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  — 
^  <^ntury  big  with  the  increasinflj  life  and  strenj^th  of  Chris- 
^^iiity,  though  its  increase  must  be  made  at  the  cost  of 
^^liuiaginable  sufferings  and  crimes ;  a  century  of  bitter 
^^^^ggles,  and  dark  with  the  decay  and  death  of  art  and 
*'terature,  the  very  grave  of  all  that  had  made  for  the 
**P^eiidour  and  brilliancy  of  the  precedin<i:  century  in  Rome; 
^*^t  a  century  which,  considered  from  tlic  Christian  stand- 
^^iiit,  is  full  of  "the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
^^*ve  unto  the  perfect  day." 

The  current  thought  of  this  period  was  religious.  Now 
"^  emperors  added  Puts  to  their  own  titles,  and  JSancfis- 
** >ncB  —  most  holy  —  to  those  of  the  empresses.  All  thoutjht- 
^^l  Romans  were  seeking  the  divine,  thoujrh  by  vastly  dif- 
^^ent  paths :  some  by  the  way  of  the  Oriental  systems, 
^'hich  attracted  great  nuniliers  to  their  strange  ceremonies; 
^^hers  by  the  Xeo-Platonic  philosophy  which  piigan  teachers 
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had  ileveloped,  and  some  by  Christianity.  The  last  hundred 
years  had  wrought  a  marvellous  change  in  the  Romau  spirit: 
patriotism  was  ctormnut;  luxury  and  pleasure  bad  brought 
satiety,  and  gayety  was  rejilaced  by  sadness. 

The  growing  strength  of  tlit!  Barbarians  was  a  serioos 
cause  for  such  anxieties  as  were  new  to  Rome.  A  centuri' 
before  this  time  the  conception  of  an  enemy  who  would  prove 
essentially  daiigeruiia  to  Home  could  scarcely  have  been 
grasped  by  such  Romans  as  were  now  fully  coDvinced  of  her 
peril.  Revolutions  within  the  Empire,  too,  had  been  fol- 
lows) by  most  lamentable  consequences.  The  premonitions 
of  death  disturbed  this  degenerating  and  sinking  nation,  and 
the  joyousness,  the  happiness,  and  the  exultant  jtride  by 
which  the  Eternal  City  had  at  various  periods  been  charac- 
terised seemed  to  be  entirely  a  tiling  of  tlie  past. 


As  one  reiidt  some  of  the  old  philosophies,  with  their  loCIf 
aspirations  and  teaching  of  purity,  or  studies  the  faith  of  tbf 
Alexandrine  School,  he  is  forcc^i  to  reflect  that  Chrislii' 
teachers  were  not  neccHsuryif  this  life  only  were  considend; 
all  tlnit  is  neetled  for  the  conduct  of  men,  even  to  the  Gdi* 
Rule,  is  found  in  writin<rH  that  are  known  as  pagau.  Hi" 
it  was  not  with  livin<:  in  this  world  that  the  best  tyfKi 
pagan  iiee(Ic<l  to  concern  himself:  it  waa  with  dying  kodtfat 
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~«>rl(l  beyond  death;  and  Christianitv  i)ivsonted  death  as 
t:  i  xe  gate  to  a  heaven  and  a  life  so  resplendent  with  ligiit  and 
1:^.  soppiness  that  pagans  possessed  of  sentiment  and  imagi- 
M.:msit]on  desired  to  accept  this  religion  and  to  gain  this 
ummortality. 

The  Christians  now  began  to  formulate  their  dogmas  and 
'tx>  oiganise  a  system  which  has  proved  its  strength  and  its 
fitness  by  its  endurance.    The  Christian  Church  became  the 
outward  munifestation  of  a  definite  faith,  the  absolutely 
i^ecessary  tenets  of  which  are  few  and  unchangeable,  while 
^>eyond  these  the  modifications  and  progress  permissible  in 
ite  less  vital  parts  has  suited  it  to  the  needs  of  all  nations. 
The  detaOed  history  of  the  organisation  of  Christianity 
^^^nnot  be  given  here ;  but  the  marvellous  ease  with  which 
^J  that  was  good  in  paganism  was  suited  to  the  new  religion 
^^nt  far  to  attract  men  by  its  ^^  sweet  reasonableness,"  and 
^  induce  them  to  listen  to  its  teaching  with  respect.     Chris- 
^^nity  did  not  propose,  like  some  movements  of  later  periods, 
^  overthrow  all  that  had  existed  and  to  give  nothing  to 
^plaoe  what  had  been  destroyed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  adopted 
^"^cl  emphasised  that  which  had  been,  and  could  be,  made  to 
^^press  its  principles,  adding  a  light  and  a  richness  to  the 
'^^^l  conception  such  as  had  not  before  been  even  dreamed  of. 
*^  Or  example,  it  preserved  the  idea  of  sacrifice  and  feasts,  — 
*^ot  ill  the  suffusion  of  altars  with  the  blood  of  beasts,  and 
^^^^  eating  of  victims  so  slain,  but  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
^*hich  commemorated  the  great  sacrifice  made  once  for  the 
^'hole   world,  the   bread  and   the  wine,  or  the  eucharistic 
^afer,  typifying  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God. 
baptism,  confession,  and  extreme  unction  replaced  the  pagan 
**ite8,  and  gradually  Gcxl  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
^^host  were  substituted  for  the  pagan  Trinity. 

After  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  twenty-two  years 
elapsed  without  persecutions :  this  was,  however,  the  result 
^f  toleration  rather  than  of  approval ;   the  true  sentiment  of 
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those  ill  power  was  that  of  scorn  for  so  insignificant  a  people 
as  the  Chriatiaos,  mingled  with  the  aversion  to  aiich  violence 
And  diaturbance  as  persecutions  brought  in  ttieir  train. 

Under  Commodns,  Marcia,  to  whom  he  was  passionately 
attached,  while  securing  tlie  Christians  from  new  trials, 
liijerated  them  from  the  quar- 
ries, and  from  the  penalty  of 
exile.  Some  of  the  despitwd 
'  Jews  "  were  even  included 
\  among  the  attendants  of  this 
Emperor.  The  peace  and  toler- 
'  ation  thus  enjoyed  by  the  Chris- 
tians at  the  close  of  the  sec<)nd 
century  tended  to  make  them 
forgetful  of  the  probable  result 
of  great  license  of  speech;  an<l 
so  flery  a  man  as  Tertullian  —  a 
most  influential  writer  and  orator  —  was  well  calculated  to 
awaken  alarm  and  opposition,  To  the  Romans,  the  Chris- 
tians seemed  d.ingerous  revolutionists ;  and  why  not,  when 
they  refused  municipal  oftices  in  sueli  terms  as  follows-' 

"  BecauMe  in  each  of  your  eilica  wc  have  another  country 
which  Ciod  Una  made  for  us,  —  the  Church;  and  it  is  to  the 
govcrumeiit  of  this  that  those  of  um  who  have  authority  by 
elot]Uence  or  moral  character  should  be  devoted."  These 
and  many  like  utterances  would  not  he  tolerated  in  any 
nation  at  any  time,  and  they  linil  much  to  do  with  bringing 
almut  the  conilitiouH  whieli  led  Minucius  Felix  to  say,  "  It  is 
no  longer  our  part  to  adore  crosses,  Imt  to  bear  them." 

In  all  frankness,  we  must  .idniit  that  the  Christians  so  far 
sinned  against  the  State  as  to  demand  their  punishment  in 
the  iiiterests  of  gixid  order;  and  lioiTible  as  the  form  of 
their  punishment  was,  it  but  acci>nied  with  the  spirit  of  the 
i^ie  in  whieii  it  occurred,  and  is  not  so  shocking  to  our 
present  thought  as  tlie  later  horrors  perpetrated  by  Roman 
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(nthotics  against  Protestants,  ProtestsDts  against  Ronuui 
Catholics,  and,  worse  tlian  all,  Protestantu  against  each 
uther. 

In  20i  A.  i>.,  Septimius  Kevenis  publisbed  an  edict  forbid- 


ding proselyting  by  Jews  an<1  Christians;  but  lie  did 
command   the  searching  unt  of  Ctiristiaiis  nor  forbid 


1  not  J^ 
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existence  of  Christian  communities.  But  since  one  of  the 
absolute  duties  of  the  Christian  was  to  preach  his  faith  to  all 
peoples,  he  could  not  obey  the  Emperor  and  satisfy  his  own 
conscience.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Roman  territory  the  edict  of  Severus  was  tlie 
death-sentence  to  many  martyrs  ;  but  at  Rome  there  was  still 
great  freedom  for  Christians,  and  those  who  perished  were 
enthusiasts,  who,  not  being  sought,  by  their  aggressive  ardour, 
compelled  the  officials  to  choose  between  punishing  them  or 
disobeying  the  Emperor.  These  martyrs,  suffering  tortures 
and  death  with  rapture,  absolutely  undermined  paganism  in 
the  hearts  of  many  witnesses,  who  could  but  ask  why  these 
men  should  thus  consent  to  death,  and  what  could  be  the 
secret  of  a  faith  so  precious  to  them? 

When  Severus  died,  his  edict  against  the  Christians  died 
with  him,  and  nearly  forty  years  passed  before  they  were 
again  molested.  Meantime,  they  built  their  first  churches; 
they  also  bought  land  in  Rome ;  and  under  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, Christian  bishops  were  admitted  at  court,  and  the 
position  of  Christians  was  one  of  dignity  and  safety.  But 
with  the  accession  of  Deeius  a  new  era  was  inaugurated: 
this  Emperor  restored  tlie  censors  and  published  an  edict 
commanding  that  Christians  be  sought  out  and  punished ;  it 
was  a  war  of  extermination,  —  a  persecution  such  as  had  not 
yet  been  experienced,  for  so  good  an  authority  as  Origen 
says  that  before  the  persecution  of  Deeius  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  Christians  had  suffered  death,  and,  in  fact,  even  the 
persecution  of  Deeius  has  apparently  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated as  to  the  number  of  its  victims. 

During  the  years  of  peace  the  Christians  had  increased  in 
wealth,  and  the  purity  of  their  faith  had  been  tarnished  by 
worldliness.  Perceiving  this,  tlie  ofllcials  now  endeavoured 
to  make  apostates  rather  than  martyrs,  and  although  tor- 
tures were  applied  they  were  not  carried  beyond  endurance. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  policy  was  largely  successful ; 
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jngrpgftlimis,   with   their  l)ishi)|is.   aiiostalised  uii>l 

wed  before   the  pagan  altnr»,  wlnlc  men  of  nealtb  fre- 

leiitly  bought  tlK'ir  penee.     Other  piiiiiBhments  than  death 

i  atlottetl;  and  exile,  imprison  men  t,  and  loss  of  gixMls 

e  frequent  senteoL-es  t4^ain8t  the  Christians.     And  as  the 

ict  of  Deeius  vbb  knovn  throughout  the  Empire  liefore 
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injj  tlie  facts,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  a  web  of  improl>a- 
bilities,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  few  distinguished  persons 
and  many  ignorant  men  and  slaves  were  execute.  But  the 
''  aceursefl  beast,"  as  Deeius  has  been  called,  was  soon 
occupied  with  the  preservation  of  his  empire  from  the  attacks 
of  the  (Toths,  and  even  while  he  still  lived  the  imprisoned 
Christians  were  set  free. 

The  most  important  i>ersecution  that  had  yet  occurred 
began  in  257  a.  d.,  under  the  F^mperor  Valerian.  It  is 
noted  for  the  execution  of  the  brave  Bishop  Cyprian,  of 
Pope  Sixtus  II.  and  of  Saint  Lawrence,  as  well  as  of  hundreds 
of  priests,  deacons,  and  believers,  l)oth  men  and  women. 
This  reign  of  fiery  wrath  was  short;  but  its  momentous 
horrors  liave  not  yet,  after  sixteen  centuries,  ceased  to 
arouse  the  profoundest  abhorrence  of  its  instigator  and  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  admiration  for  his  victims.  For- 
tunately, Valerian  was  succeeded  by  Gallienus,  whose  gen- 
tleness is  illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote:  A  man  who 
had  sold  false  gems  to  the  Fjnj)res8  was  sentenced  by 
(jallienus  to  be  eaten  bv  a  lion,  but  when  the  time  for  his 
punishment  came,  a  capon  only  was  let  loose  against  him, 
and  to  the  ridicule  which  this  elicited,  Gallienus  replied, 
'*  We  have  deceived  the  deceiver!"  This  Emi>eror  knew 
that  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  had  been  an  abomina- 
tion, and  at  once  restored  to  them  freedom  of  worship  as 
well  as  their  cemeteries  and  other  possessions. 

With  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  2H4-293  a.  d.,  a  new  era 
was  ushered  in,  which  may  be  called  that  of  the  Later  Empu«. 
Imperial  Rome  was  of  the  j)ast,  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  dire  confusion,  with  innovations  within  and  wars 
without. 

From  this  time  nothing  was  added  to  Rome,  and  while  to 
the  stranger  the  city  itself  would  have  presented  much  the 
same  appearance  as  when  Augustus  died,  to  one  who  had 
seen  it  in  its  prime  it  would  have  seemed  like  a  vast  tomb. 
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He  woald  have  missed  the  g&iety  and  animation  of  the  old 
life  which  seethed  in  every  portion  of  the  city ;  even  the 
stir  i>f  Imuiness  was  over;  he  would  even  have  longed  for  a 
riot  nmong  the  soldiers,  or  a  tragedy  in  some  noble  palace,  to 
once  again  arouse  the  Romans  to  some  expression  of  in- 
terest and  feeling.  Certainly  Rome  was  no  more  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world ;  her  consuls  and  senaton^  under  their 
rich  robes  and  in  their  curule  chairs  were  as  if  paralysed  by 
the  conditions  around  them,  and  Rome  was  "  now  entering 
u|K>n  its  new  roll-,  that  of  the  great  Museum  of  the  world." 
Diocletian  was  a  devout  pagan,  but  not  an  intellectual 
one;  he  was  a  patron  of  literature  and  gave  privileges  to 
scholars  which  he  himself  could 
not  appreciate ;  he  established  a 
school  for  advancetl  study  at 
Xieomedia,  and  authorised  the 
writing  of  the  biographies  of  his 
imperial  predecessors;  but  perso- 
nally he  held  no  broad  or  gener- 
ous views,  and  by  his  pitilessuess 
against  revolutionists  he  empha- 
siseil  his  natural  cruelty.  His 
religion  was  that  of  the  Roman 
(leasant  of  a  much  earlier  date ;  he  relied  upon  the  oracles 
and  the  aid  of  Fortunn  in  all  his  nndertaking"  and  fur  his 
lesser  nee<ls  he  prayed  to  the  gods  whoti  pro\nice  it  wii  to 
nerve  an  emperor.  NaturalK  Chrlst1ln]t^  was  to  linn  nn 
ulKiin illation,  and  in  ipitc  of  his  niimbi.rlt '•'<  tani  — Ins 
I'stalilishment  of  an  Onentnl  court  witJi  a  <ir<m  >nnl  nliuh 
nimie  him  appear  more  like  i  gml  tJi  m  hki  tin  mm  if  i 
slave;  his  numerous  and  bunlensumt  nars  Jus  m  nn  and 
fatiguing  journeys;  his  institution  of  tht  tdrirdi^  his 
financial  reforms;  his  t«ehe  hundre<l  iiluts  nliich  are 
preserved,  — he  yet  found  time  for  a  terrible  i)*.rsti.utioii  of 
the  Christians. 
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Diocletian  alone  waH  responsible  for  this.  In  tiie  ea 
years  of  his  reign  lie  permitted  tlie  Christians  to  live  as 
had  done  under  Ci allienus :  lie  closed  no  avenues  t4)  i 
advancement ;  they  were  in  his  army  and  his  court  ;  : 
according  to  F^usebius,  they  were  not  exclude*!  from 
family  circle,  since  his  wife  and  daughter  were  favour 
to  Christianity,  if  not  absolutely  converted  to  it.  But  ¥ 
tlie  responsibility  of  the  iH^rsecution  rests  upon  I)i<x»le1 
(Valerius,  one  of  the  tetrarchs,  had,  in  the  end,  much  t< 
with  the  development  and  conduct  of  the  movement  initi 
by  the  F^mperor.  This  persecution  extended  over  ten  W( 
years  and  was  characterised  bv  refinements  of  cruel tv  1 
erto  unknown. 

During  long  years  of  peac»e  and  prosperity  the  Clirist 
had  apparently  forgotten  the  dangers  by  which  they  i 
always  surrounded.  They  now  fonned  almost  a  sec 
government  within  the  first,  for  they  held  assemblies,  cl 
their  leaders,  and  did  all  this  with  a  confidence  and  ch 
fulness  which  couhl  but  be  exasperating  to  the  ailherent 
the  sickly  and  dying  ] paganism.  They  were  enthusiastic 
ambitious  for  the  prosperity  of  their  religion,  but  indiffe 
to  the  political  needs  of  Home,  which  was  now  the  n;i 
ctmntrv  of  numerous  followers  of  Christ.  Thousand.^- 
Romans  wouI<l  have  gl(»ried  in  the  utter  extinction  of 
hated  *Slews;  *' while  others  secretly  sought  their  coun 
and  envied  them  their  u|>lifting  and  ho])eful  faith. 

The  Christians  were  forced  into  the  armv,  and  natur 
felt  the  service  of  idolaters,  and  especially  the  sharini 
the  sacrilegious  natural  festivals,  to  be  a  sin  against  i 
and  their  own  consciences.  To  refuse  to  enter  the  a 
was  estimated  as  desertion;  \n  diM»bev  onlers  which 
volve<l  matters  of  conscience  with  the  Christians  wa 
serious  crime,  and  many  martvrdoms  were  the  results 
these  offences.  The  insnlx ordination  of  the  Christians 
to  their  refusal  to  hold  municipal  olllces  which  requireil 
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obsen'ance  of  pagan  ceremonies.  There  were  alao  frequent 
cases  of  unnecessary  insult  to  the  Emperor  and  his  govern- 
ment, as  when  the  centurion  Marcellus  threw  down  his  mili- 
tary belt  and  weapons,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers 
declared,  ^^  I  will  no  longer  serve  your  emperors,  and  I 
despise  their  stone  and  wooden  gods."  Such  conduct  could 
not  be  pardoned  in  the  soldiers  of  any  country ;  he  knew  the 
penalty ;  he  sought  it  needlessly  and  paid  for  his  rashness 
with  his  life.  In  all  this  Galerius  apprehended  the  most 
serious  evil  which  could  befall  Rome,  —  the  loss  of  discipline ; 
and,  having  no  tenderness  for  such  mutinous  conduct,  he 
determined  to  repress  it,  in  the  army  and  out. 

At  the  same  time  the  Christians  were  quarrelling  among 
themselves ;  and  Eusebius,  the  Christian  historian  and  an  eye- 
witness of  these  matters,  is  most  severe  in  his  arraignment 
of  the  "  believers,"  and  declares  that  their  lil>erty  had  over- 
come their  discipline,  and  caused  such  carelessness  as  could 
but  result  in  serious  disturbances.  lie  represents  the  bishops, 
pastors,  and  people  as  disputing  bitterly  with  each  other, 
all  striving  for  positions  of  rank  and  influence.  The  Cliris- 
tian  soldiers  were  the  first  to  be  punished,  and  Eusebius 
laments  that  this  warning  was  not  heeded ;  but  that  conten- 
tions waxed  hot,  and,  in  place  of  humbling  themselves  and 
propitiating  the  Almighty,  they  perpetrated  crimes  upon 
crimes  until  they  could  not  longer  be  overlooked ;  when, 
acconling  to  the  word  of  the  proi)het  Jeremiah,  **the  Lord 
from  heaven  overthrew  the  glory  of  Israel." 

Diocletian,  while  realising  the  necessity  of  suppressing 
the  turbulence  and  rebellion  of  the  Christians,  hesitated  as 
to  the  means  to  be  employed.  He  consulted  his  council, 
who  approved  the  severity  of  Galerius;  he  then  sought  the 
direction  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  again  told  that 
the  enemies  of  the  giKls  must  be  destroyed.  His  first  edict, 
following  these  hesitations,  was  severe  enougli,  one  would 
judge,  since  it  destroyed  the  churches   of  the   Christians, 
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conli&eated  their  cemeteries,  bunied  their  religious  books, 
prohibited  their  assemblies,  authoriseil  judicial  proceedings 
^nin»t  them,  and  forbade  their  instituting  any  in  return. 
'ITiose  of  the  lowest  classes  were  coDdemiied  to  slavery,  from 
which  a  Christian  could  not  be  e  of  ranch  iBe<l. 

A  Christian  tore  <lowii  this  bulletin,  and.  this  act  bein}! 
higli  treason,  he  was  roasteil  over  a  charcoal  fire.  This  in- 
cident was  followe<l  by  various  disturbances,  such  as  fires 
and  conspiracies,  all  attributed  to  the  Christians,  and  all 
tending  to  hasten  tiie  persecution. 

The  second  edict  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  bishops  and  other 
priests  who  refused  to  deliver  up  their  Scriptures.  Neither 
of  these  edicts  inentione<l  the  death  penalty.  Wise  as  Dio- 
cletian was,  he  failed  to  read  the  signs  of  tlie  times.  Bv 
demolishing  churches,  arresting  the  clei^y,  and  destroying 
Christian  writings,  be  hoped  to  strike  a  death-blow  to  a  faitii 
which  could  thus  no  longer  be  taught  hy  preaching,  teaching, 
or  reading.  He  knew  that  the  Christians  were  far  too  num- 
erous to  he  extenniiiate<l,  but  he  hoped,  through  fear,  dis- 
couragement, and  loss  of  oi^nnisation  to  render  them  hann- 
h'ss;  and  he  indee<l  believed  that  under  these  circumstances 
many  would  become  pagans,  outwanlly,  at  least. 

The  third  edict  offered  liberty  to  the  i>riests  who  would 
sacrifice  to  the  giwls ;  and  every  ]>ossible  means  woe  used  t" 
stay  the  rivers  of  IiUkmI  which  must  flow  in  case  of  a  general 
|>erse<'Utioii.  Fur  example,  while  the  officials  could  not 
ii:nore  the  edicts,  they  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  letter  rather 
than  tiie  spirit,  and  accepted  tlie  least  won!  or  gesture  of 
assent  to  their  demands  as  a  renunciation  of  Christianity: 
Fhisebius  tells  ns  that  "  n  man  being  dragged  to  the  altar  Birf 
c()nstraiiied  to  touch  the  abominable  viands,  was  set  free  a* 
if  lie  had  sacrificed  williny;ly.  Another  had  held  out  hi^ 
luind  towanls  the  li<ix  containiiig  incense,  hut  had  taken  now 
from  it ;  and  the  pagans  cried  out  that  lie  had  sacrificed  Ut 
the  goils."     Others  were  told  to  sacrifice  to  their  own  god» 
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mentally,  and  clear  water  in  a  red  glass  was  given  tliem  to 
drink,  in  order  to  deceive  the  ot)Ber%-er8,  wlio  thus  believeil 
that  the  p^an  libation  had  been  accepted.  But  when,  on 
the  celebration  of  tlie  twentieth  year  of  Diocletiun's  reign, 
nil  jtagaa  prisoners  were  set  free,  the  Christians  were 
retaine<.t. 

At  length,  two  years  after  the  publication  of  tlic  first  edict, 
when  Diocletian  was  seriously  ill,  Giilerius  and  Maximiaii 
inaugurated  tlie  systematic  persecution  for  which  they  had 
longed,  and  which  was  destiiieil  to  endure  eight  years,  —  a 
l>ersccution  so  ilreadful  that  all  its  horrors  cannot  be  re- 
counted. When  the  mere  killing  of  Christinas  ceased  to 
thrill  the  persecutors  with  the  savage  joy  tlicy  at  lirst  found 
in  it,  they  blinded,  cruelly  maimed,  and  otlierwise  tor- 
tured their  victims,  and  then  sent  tliem  to  the  mines,  where 
they  suffered  hunger  and  thirst,  and  were  crucll}'  flogged. 
No  computation  of  the  number  of  martyrs  can  l>e  correct,  as 
no  proper  lists  exist«d,  which  fact  Husebius  explains  by  say- 
ing that  the  victims  were  so  numerous  tliat  u  record  of  titum 
ronhl  not  be  made.  Commeiida tore  Lane i an i  says:  "The 
memory  of  this  deca<le  of  horrors  has  never  dieil  out  in 
Rome.  We  have  still  a  local  tradition,  u<it  altogether  un- 
founded], of  ten  thousand  Christians  who  were  condemned  to 
quarry  materials  for  Diocletian's  Baths,  ami  who  were  put 
to  death  after  the  dedication  of  the  imildin^." 

Diocletian  remained  in  Rome  l)ut  a  few  days  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  Vicennalia,  and  soon  after  resigiic<l  the  imperial 
l><)wer  and  retired  to  Salona,  —  now  .S]);iiiito,  —  where  he  bad 
prepared  a  magnificent  home  for  his  old  age.  Here  he 
live<l  to  see  many  wonderful  changes;  flic  murders  of  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  civil  wars,  and  oilier  seriwis  disturbances 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succossion.  Hut.  greater  than 
all  these,  he  beheld  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  a  Chris- 
tian emperor  on  the  throne ;  while  his  wife  and  diiughter  were 
exiled  and  deprived  of  their  possessions;   and  at  leogtht 
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worn  out  with  grief,  he  voluntarily  ended  his  daje.  Thiii 
account  of  his  end  differs  from  that  of  other  authorities  of 
hiii  time.  We  cannot  here  discuss  the  two  theories,  but  we 
can  assure  ourselves  tliat  Coustantiiie  permitted  the  apothe- 
osis of  Diocletian,  and  other  ceremonies,  as  if  he  were  wear- 
ing the  purple  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

With  Coustantine's  uccessiun  to  the  throne,  in  306  a.d., 
persecution  ceased;  but  the  Cliurch  did  not  gain  its  full  lib- 
erty, with  tlie  possession  of  its 
edifices  and  burial-places,  until 
this  Emperor  published  the 
•■  edict  of  Milan,"  in  313  a.  d.. 
the  year  in  which  Diocletian 
die<l.  and  two  years  after  the 
death  of  the  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty Galerius.  This  fanums 
rescript  was  not  a  purely  Chris- 
tian document,  as  it  gave  per- 
fi^ct  liberty  to  all  religions,  and. 
curic.iisly  enough,  was  signed 
with  the  pagan  title  of  I'ontifei 
Maximus.  This  |X)licy  is  in 
accord  with  the  wisdom  of  a  ctenr-sighteii  ruler,  who  wiriied 
for  peace  in  his  dominion,  and  pen-eived  that  paganism  was 
already  so  nearly  <lead  as  to  lie  harmless.  Constantine  de- 
sired to  maintain  peace  In-tween  (,'hristians  and  Pagans ;  and. 
in  onler  to  be  the  friend  of  all,  lie  retained  the  title  which 
made  him  the  head  of  papaidsni,  and  deferred  his  baptism  — 
being  thus  unable  to  take  part  in  Christian  solemnities  — 
until  his  Inst  hour.  Then-  are,  however,  many  indications 
that  white  in  his  government  from  his  head,  he  was  bent 
on  all  that  made  for  jwaoe,  in  hix  heart  he  trusted  one  God 
alone,  and  was  in  no  sense  a  pagan.  There  arc  many  opin- 
ions on  this  point.  Niebuhr  says  that  Constantine  was  never 
a  Christian ;  other  writers  see  in  him  a  devout  follower  of 
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Christ;  and  after  reading  the  ai^umeiits  on  both  sidea,  one 
must  still  ask,  if  he  were  not  a  Christian,  why  did  be,  when 
consciously  passing  beyond  the  power  of  either  Christian  or 
pagan,  —  in  the  moat  solemn  hour  of  his  life  —  declare  himself 
n  Christian  by  receiving  Christian  baptisnt? 

And  liow  can  we  ignore  bis  words  when  the  Uonatists  de- 
sired him  to  pronounce  upon  the  verdict  of  tlie  Councils  of 
Aries  and  Rome:  "They  appeal 
(">  me,  when  I  myself  must  be 
juilge<l  by  Christ;"  and  since  it 
has  beeu  proved  that  the  words 
iiiMtiiii^u  diviuilatis  —  by  the  will 
of  God  —  in  the  de<iicatory  in- 
scription of  the  Arch  of  ConHtan- 
tine  made  a  part  of  the  original 
inscription,  we  must  admit  that 
this  Emperor  ha<l  tlie  courage  of 
hia  convictionH  wJien  he  thus  pub- 
licly proclaimed  his  faith.  When 
he  accepte<l  tlie  honour  of  a  temple 
from  the  Umbrians.  —  a  fact 
which  has  been  cited  to  disprove 
liiH  Christianity, — he  did  so  on 
this  condition:  "we  accept  it, 
provided  you  do  not  contuiitinnie 
it  Kith  luperslilioHS  pmclices." 
An<l  why  <liil  Constaiitine  raise 
a  basilica  over  the  tomb  of  Saint 
Peter,  and  why  place  the  mas- 
sive gold  cross  upon  the  gold 
lid  of  the  Apostle's  cofHn,  ns  it  '""'■  "•*"■"*<"■ 

was  seen  in  1594  by  Giacomo  dclla  Porta,  Pope  Clement 
VIII.,  and  several  cardinals? 

However,  more  important  than  anything  that  this  great 
Emperor  did  or  believed,  is  the  sad  tnith  tliat  even  in  his 
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rcigii  ronteotioiis  iiro»e  anioii);  the  Christians,  which  directly 
led  to  disasters.  Tlie  disi^ensioiis  between  pagans,  tbe 
Nicitaii  Orthodox  sect,  aiul  tlie  Ariaiis,  were  destiuecl  to 
rcitiilt  ill  new  liormrM.  I'nder  the  Emjwror  Constantius 
pagans  were  i)€nw<'iitt'd  in  their  turn,  and  death  and  tortures 
were  decreetl  for  those  wlio  iiH|uireil  of  soothsayers  ami 
diviuers  ooiictTniiig  tlic  future,  while  tlie  (.)rtbo(iox  Christiana 
were  hat«d  by  tliis  Arian  Emperor  jierhaps  more  violently 
than  tliu  pagans.  At  lliu  same  time  syixxls  were  multiplied 
all  iiiJliiituiH,  and,  in  short,  the  disagreements  among  Cbris- 
tians  IihI  to  open  liostililieN  in  Home  and  other  cities  of  the 
Kmpire,  and  in  ipielling  these  disturbances  many  live*  were 
lost. 

The  Homan  Chun'h  nuide  targe  demands  for  [K>wer,  and 
already  placed  its  bishop  above  the  Kmperor.  Amroiaiius 
MarcellinuB  shows  iis  the  policy  of  Constautius  and  its  re- 
sults. "  The  Christian  religion,  wliieh,  in  itself,  is  plain  and 
simple,  he  oinifoumled  by  the  dotage  of  suiterstition.  In- 
stead of  reconciling  the  parties  by  the  weight  of  his  author 
ity,  he  cherished  and  propagated,  by  verbid  disputes,  tbe 
differences  wliich  his  vain  curiosity  had  excited.  The  hizli- 
ways  were  covered  with  troops  of  bishops  galloping  from 
every  side  U)  the  assemblies,  which  they  call  Synods; 
while  they  laboured  to  it;duce  the  whole  sect  l«  their  owu  | 
ticular  opinions,  the  public  establishment  of  the  posts  wa  I 
almost  ruined  by  tlieir  hasty  mid  re(>eated  journeys," 

Wlien  C'ciustiiiilius  visited  the  capital  he  would  not  permit  j 
tlie  ruslciinarv  libations  to  be  ni^de  in  his  presence,  but  he  [ 
did  not  otherwise  disturb  what  was  still  the  official  religioiK^ 
Koine;  neither  were  tlie  temjiles  moleste^l  at  tliis  time;  «A  I 
the  Due  de  Hroglie  says:  "TIk;  pagan  cult  was  officii!!.'  j 
maintained  and  often  honoured,  and  it  was,  at  the  same  ti 
hisulted  with  impunity.  Kverytliing  de|>endeii  on  the  di*-  I 
position  of  the  people  and  of  the  magistrates,  on  the  stn 
of  one  parly  or  the  other,  —  often  on  a  mere  accident  a  I 
place-" 
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Constantine  had  found  the  Arians  more  docile  than  the 
Orthodox,  and  had  exiled  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  party. 
CoQstaatias  was  enthusiastically  an  Arian.  Rome  was  deter- 
mined to  be  acknowledged  as  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity, 
and  was  soon  recognised  by  both  Pagans  and  Christians  as 
the  chief  and  most  dignified  of  the  episcopates.  The  Arian 
sect  was  most  numerous  in  the  East,  while  the  Nicii^an  Ortho- 
dox were  strongest  at  Rome,  which  city  became  a  refuge  for 
those  of  Orthodox  faith  who  were  persecuted  elsewhere.  As 
yet  the  Christian  Church  was  govemeil  by  synods  and  coun- 
cils, the  pontifical  supremacy  not  being  established;  but 
^e  Roman  clergy  were  gradually  gaining  control  of  the  reli- 
gioas  movement,  and  preparing  the  way  for  their  ultimate 
«Dperiority. 

Constans,  the  feeble  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  as  day  in 

fije  hands  of  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  bishops;  and  as  he 

^^a  undisturl>e(l  by  either  bishops  or  people  regardintr  the 

P^>licy  of  the  church  government,  he  made  no  objection  to  it. 

J'J    accordance  with  the  wishes  of   Pope   Julius,    Constant 

^^anged  with   Constantius    for   the    meeting   of  a   general 

^*^Jiicil  atSardiea — Sofia  —  which  bordered  on  the  two  em- 

pir^s.     The  influence  of  this  most  interesting  and  important 

^*^Uiieil  is  still  powerful,  though  fifteen  and  a  half  centuries 

hav^  nulled  between  it  artd  our  day.     The  separation  of  the 

Cvr^^l^  and  Latin  churches  was  made  decisive  by  this  asseni- 

"^>">  and  from  that  day  the  Papacy  was  of  greater  impor- 

^^'*c*e;    indeed,    it   may  be   said   that   the   decision  of  this 

afi^ss^nibly  caused  the  invention   and  establishment    of    that 

^"l>l:eme    power  over   Roman    Catholic  Christendom   which 

'^^'^   maintained  itself  through  all  the  chances  and  changes  of 

th^jj^  many  centuries. 

T'he  letter  written  to  Pope  Julius  by  the  bishops  at  8ar- 
dion.  claimed  to  make  a  '•  report  to  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter." 
^*^  it  they  recognised  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  over  all 
th^   churches  of  the  Roman  See,  and  testified  their  deference 
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to  tUat  See  as  lieing  the  jjlapo  wiiere.  ■■  in  Ijoiioiir  nf  Peter's 
memory,"  religious  questions  could  be  brought  for  decision. 
And  yet  Pope  Julius  had  beeu  excommunicated  at  Sardiea! 
Five  years  of  comparative  tranquillity  followed  tbia  council, 
when  tlie  death  of  Constans  occasioned  fresh  disturbances. 

In  3o:)  A  I  Co  stn  tius  summoned  a  council  at  Milan, 
witli  a  dete  n  at  o  to  be  id  the  Ortho<Iox  Christians  to  his 
will.  Ill  tl  '4  1  e  sig  ally  failed,  and  revenged  himself  bt 
sending  se\  ral  1  isl  o|  s  a  I  many  priests  into  exile,  Liberius, 
the  succeK8  r  f  Poi)e  J  liius  —  who  had  gone  to  MiUn 
against  his  will  —  being  of  the  iiumt>er.  Constantius  do* 
instituteil  a  persecution  of  the  Orthodox,  which  some  eccle- 
siastical writers  claim  to  iiave  l>cen  more  cruel  than  that  of 
Dioflctiaii.  It  was  a  period  of  terrible  anarchy;  in  Rome 
and  other  parts  of  Italy  tlie  clergy  refused  to  acknowledge 
and  serve  the  bishojis  who  hod  ]>een  apiminted  to  fill  ttie  sees 
of  those  eikiled  at  Milan  ;  Bossiiet's  expression  was  not  too 
stronfT,  —  ■•  Hell  was  unchained." 

When  C'linstanlius  visiteil  Rome,  after  the  Council  of 
Milan,  a  comiiaiiy  of  most  distinjzuishei]  matrons  b^ged 
him  to  recall  Lilierins.  The  Kra])eror  temporised  by  con- 
sentinfT  to  his  return  if  he  would  share  his  position  with 
Felix,  who  had  been  appointed  his  successor.  This  the 
Ortliodi'x  Horaans  refused  ;  but  Libcrius,  wearied  in  body  and 
spirit  by  the  trials  of  his  exile,  wrote  a  letter  of  submission 
to  the  Kinpcri)r  and  Binnol  an  equivocal  declaration  of 
faith  which  Constantius  accepteii,  while  Liherius  had  not 
denied  the  ••  eonsuhstantiality "  on  which  the  Ortliodoi 
Church  s.)  utrciinously  insistetl.  When  Liberius  re-ent#wl 
Rome.  AujiusI  2.  .'S.'iH  a.  i>.,  Kelix  was  driven  out  by  » 
riot;  i^raiii  he  was  recalled!,  only  to  be  obliged  again  w 
escape  for  his  life,  this  time  leaving  many  dead  behiod 
him.  Thus  neither  Orthodox  nor  Arian  Christians  besitstnJ 
to  shed  lilmul  in  the  cause  of  a  religion  which  glories  i> 
bringing  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  and  love  to  all  the  wodi 
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Prom  tbU  time  tfae  Church  mled  at  Borne,  —  a  second  empire 
vithin  tlie  older  one;  doubtless  many  and  great  Christian 
virtues  existed  in  the  hearts  of  those  vho  hod  no  personal 
ambition,  but  those  whose  position  entitled  them  to  a  place 
in  liistorv  seem  to  hare  been  animate<1  —  with  a  few  gloricus 
exceptions  —  with  the  spirit  of  which  AnmiiaiiuB  Marcellinus 
says.  "  Wild  beasts  are  not  more  tierce  towards  man  than 
most  C'lirietians  are  towards  each  other." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  position  involve<l  a  choice 
tietween  two  evils.  Would  it  have  been  better  to  make  the 
Church  sul>i>rdinate  to  the  State  rather  than  have  the  bishops 
and  clei^y  ambitious  of  undue  power?  We  can  now  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  two  metlioda,  as  we  have  seen  the 
results  of  each. 

The  Roman  Church  may  be  aceuse<l  of  having  caused 
l>lo<Mlshed  by  conteutling  for  sovereignty  over  kingis  aitd 
|>eoples;  it  may  be  said  that  during;  centuries  she  fettcretl 
the  thought  of  the  world  and  retarded  the  free  action  of  tlie 
miiid ;  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  sli<>  made  glorious 
amends  in  her  useful  institutions  and  her  spk-ndid  achieve- 
ments in  education  of  her  scholars,  as  well  as  in  art  and 
letters. 

What  meantime  was  accomplishe<l  by  that  Eastern  Cluircti 
—  which  Constantine  made  obedient  to  tin-  civil  power  — 
towards  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  tli.it  at  all  compares 
with  the  great  enterprises  and  heroic  si'lf-sacriliccs  of  the 
Western  Church?  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
the  Roman  Church  was  struggling  for  libiTty;  and  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  think  that  any  man  then  livin:!  hiul  ever 
dreamed,  in  his  most  exalted  moments,  of  sncli  extent  and 
power  as  time  placed  in  her  hands. 

We  have  seen  that  tlie  union  of  Church  and  State  in 
anti<juity  made  the  pagans  perMccnti)rs ;  we  know  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  same  methods  producetl  tlie  same  results. 
We  also  know  ttiat  harmony  between  the  two,  and  liberty 
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for  each,  produce  an  almiMt  k)eal  coaditiuo  of  human  pio 
grena.  But  who,  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  could 
eimceive  of  the  possibility  of  the  iiidepeudenee  of  these, 
and  peace  and  prosperity  therewitli? 

Unfortunately,  the  transformation  of  Rome  from  a  jiagau 
to  a  C'liristian  govcnnuent  and  church  must  lie  [tortraved 
first  in  these  revolutious  and  struggles  of  C'liri»IiHiiilr 
against  the  old  religion  and  its  persecutions;  and  nest,  in 
its  condicts  with  the  foes  of  its  own  household,  who  at  times 
proved  ciiually  dangenms  and  deadly  witli  the  worshippent 
of  .Iiipiter  and  Mars.  Meantime  "  a  glorious  army  of 
martyrs  "  had  testified  to  tlie  trutli  of  their  faith,  <rhi]c 
legions  of  holy  men  and  women  were  doing  the  blaster;* 
work  in  his  spirit,  their  names  unknown  and  their  noble 
deeds  unrecorded. 

On  the  death  of  Constantius,  in  361  a.  ».,  Julian,  known 
as  "the  A|K>Htate,"  came  to  tlie  throne.  On  his  accessiini 
he  jjublicly  proclaimed 
himself  a  pagan,  ami 
there  is  reason  to  lie- 
[  lieve  that  his  usual 
f  title  is  unmerited,  sk 
lere  is  a  grave  doubt 
i  to  his  having  been 
Christian  at  an; 
lime ;  those  who  con- 
tri)lleil  him  when  n  l>'>y  pnr<;lled  him  among  the  followers  of 
the  faith,  qniti'  without  personal  responsibility  on  his  part. 
He  has  also  Wen  calltil  a  iHTsecutor,  —  achar^e  by  nomeaui 
mnintaine<l  in  its  grossest  sense,  altliougb  a  moral  perseoo- 
tion  may  l>e  imputi'd  to  him.  But  during  his  short  reign  be 
was  in  the  Kast,  an<l  so  occupied  with  affairs  of  the  Easten 
Empire  that  he  concerns  us  but  little  in  the  stodj  we 
pursuing.  IliR  application  for  recognition  from  the  Romu 
Senate  was  favourably  answered,  and  diBspprobatioD  of  hii 
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invectives  against  Constantine  was  plainly  expressed  in  the 
words,  ^^  Respect,  we  beseech  yon,  the  author  of  your 
fortune." 

However,  the  mere  existence  of  a  pagan  emperor  inspired 
a  certain  courage  and  gave  a  last  comfort  to  the  hearts  of 
tlie  surviving  members  of  the  dying  religion,  and  Roman 
society,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  presented 
some  most  unusual  and  interesting  features.  Here,  where 
the  ecclesiastical  government  was  already  established,  the 
pagan  gods  were  still  worshipped ;  but  the  attempt  to  restore 
paganism  to  its  former  consideration,  made  under  Julian, 
▼as  so  fruitless  as  to  emphasise  its  fatal  decay  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done. 

That  the  lion  and  the  lamb  should  lie  down  together  could 
l>e  110  more  surprising  than  that  pagans  and  Christians  should 
marry  and  live  in  peace,  which  was  not  unusual  at  this  time 
in  Rome.  This  betokened  an  indifiFerenee  which  was  not 
<?oiifined  to  the  worshippers  at  piuran  shrines,  as  the  love  of 
wealth,  luxurVi  and  splendour  which  had  alwavs  characterised 
pj^jaran  Rome  was  now  beginning  to  dazzle  the  Christians ;  and 
although  the  picture  of  a  young  Christian  priest,  drawn  by 
»Saiiit  .Jerome,  may  have  been  exaggerated,  it  proves  that  for- 
bearance was  necessary  in  judging  both  Christians  and 
P^aus. 

"  What   are  these  men  ?     To  those  who  see  them  pass  they  are 

'"Ore   like  hridegroonis  than  priests.     Some  among  them  devote 

*^*>*  life  and  energies  to  the  single  object  of  knowing  the  names, 

^^  houses,  the  habits,  the  disposition  of  all  the  ladies  in  Rome. 

*.*    •   Our  hero  rises  with  the  sun:  he  regulates  the  order  of  his 

J^U<5.  studies  the  shortest  ways,  and  arrives  before  he  is  wanted, 

'^o.st  before  his  friends  are  awake.  .  .  .  Temperance,  modesty, 

*^    fasting  are  his  sworn  enemies.     lie  smells  out  a  feast  and 

-   ^^s  savoury  meats.     Wherever  one  jroes  one  is  sure  to  meet  him ; 

/^  always  there  before  you.     lie  knows  all  the  new^s.  proclaims 

^^  an  authoritative  manner,  and  is  better  informed  than  any  one 

^  Can  be.     The  horses  which  cany  him  to  the  four  quarters  of 
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Rome  in  pursuit  of  his  honest  task  are  the  fiueat  you  can  see  anv- 

where.  .  .  ,  This  man  was  bom  iu  the  deepest  poverty,  brought 
up  under  tlie  thatch  of  a  peaaaut's  cottage,  with  scarcely  enougb 
of  black  bread  and  millet  to  natisfy  the  cravings  of  his  appetite;  ret 
now  he  ia  fastidious  and  hard  to  please,  disdaining  honey  aud  the 
finest  flour.  An  expert  in  the  science  of  the  table,  he  knows  eveiy 
kind  of  fish  by  name,  and  whence  come  the  best  oyst«ni.  and  what 
district  produces  the  birds  of  finest  savour,  lie  cares  only  for  whu 
is  rare  and  unnhulcsome.  In  another  kind  of  \ice  heisnotltsi 
remarkable;  his  mania  is  to  lie  in  wait  for  old  men  and  wodicd 
without  children.  lie  Wsieges  their  beds  wlieii  they  are  ill,  servet 
them  in  the  most  disgusting  offices,  more  humble  and  servile  thu 
any  nurse.  When  the  doctor  enters  he  trembles,  asking  withi 
faltering  voice  how  the  patient  is,  —  if  there  is  any  hope  of  saving 
him.  If  there  ia  any  hope,  if  the  disease  is  cured,  the  prieat  dis- 
appears with  regrets  for  his  loss  of  time,  cursing  the  wretched  old 
man  who  insists  on  hving  to  be  as  old  as  Methusaleh." 


Saint  Jerome  also  wrote:  "  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  bm 
there  are  men  who  ueek  the  priesthood  and  the  diaoooaie 
ill  order  tu  see  women  more  freely  and  rival  in  luxury  the 
oonsiils,  ncivernor.s,  mid  generals  of  armies.  They  care  only 
for  their  ah>rnment;  tliftr  hair  is  eurtnl;  their  fingers  (fitter 
with  the  sparkle  of  diamonds.  .  .  ,  They  are  like  youi^ 
bridegrooms  rather  than  priests." 

Other  witni-sses  ti>  the  alMive  condition  of  the  C'hristisn 
priesthoiHl  in  R<Hne  are  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Sulpjcins 
Sevenis,  Salvi:uius.  Saint  Isidore  of  Pelusium  and  Ammii- 
nus  Miin'ellinns,  all  of  wlmm  are  equally  severe  in  their 
estiniiitiou  of  the  luibits  and  eiiatoms  which  seem  so  nnl«- 
eominsr  a  CJiristiaii  iiricstliood,  anil  yet  were  so  generailr 
iiidnl;ieil.  Animiiums  also  says  that  if  men  desire  to 
lu\uriinisly  as  is  the  jirevalent  custom  of  the  men  of  nuit 
nnil  wealth  !it  Rume.  they  must  lalwur  to  attain  riches  tai 
liroiiiiiience  witli  great  patience  and  "vehemence."  B( 
alto  adds  that,  having  done  this,  if  they  are  Bucc«8sfal  ■&? 
will  Ih.'  secure  frou)  nil  future  anxieties. 


nt 
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The  luxury  of  Rome  in  the  fourth  ceDtury  seems  tike  a 
repetition  of  the  extrsvagaaces  of  which  Livr  so  feelingly 
diacourees,  which  were  introduced  in  tlie  secoM<l  century 
when  the  victorious  Manlius  broi^bt  Asiatic  luxury  to  the 
capital.  All  the  splendid  productions  of  the  Eaeterii  looms 
were  now  seen  in  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy  in  great  profu- 
sion, while  the  other  decorations  of  their  homes  were  most 
magnificent. 

The  tables  of  the  wealthy,  too,  cost  in  their  maintenance 
the  most  fabulous  sums,  and  the  diversions  introduced 
between  the  courses  gave  an  air  of  enen'atiiijr  dissipation  to 
their  entertainments.  Men  lavished  as  mucii  thought  and 
care  on  a  supper  as  their  ancestors  would  have  given  to  the 
conquest  of  a  new  province;  and  the  de<;eneratioii  of  the 
Romans  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  whicli  were  threatening 
them  could  but  foretell  the  fate  which  another  century 
sealed.  Even  patricians  counted  it  as  a  distinction  to  invent 
a  new  dish,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  dispute 
each  other's  claims  to  these  honours. 

The  magnificence  of  their  table  ser\-ice  was   mar\'ellous, 

their   plate  being  estimated    by  weiglil.     In  some  cases  it 

reached  ten  thousand  pounds,  while  a  tenth  that  amount  was 

not  uncommon.     The  enormous  booty  taken  from  coniiuered 

nations  brought  immense  wcaltli  to  a  certain  class  of  Romans, 

and   their  tastes,  which  soon  l)ecame  most  luxurious,  were 

gratifled    by   every    means   that    liuman    imagination    could 

suggest.     Their  homes  were  alwdcs  of  lu,\urious  splendour, 

decked   with   the  spoils   of   other   and    more  ryfiiied  lands, 

tomptuous  hangings  ami  carpets,  oxijuisite  vases,  marbles 

and  bronzes,  and  a  thousand  beautiful  objects  of  art.     Their 

rtsves  were  numerous  :  dancing-girls  and  courtesans  lived  for 

their  amusement  and  gratification  ;  and  even  when  onjoving  tlie 

•ight  of  living  human  flesh  torn  by  wild  beasts,  rlie  <legener- 

■ting  Romans  required  to  be  sh.ided  from  tjic  sun,  to  be 

i     •bowered  with  perfumed  sprays,  while  sipping  cool  sherbets 
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and  foastiii^  u|)oii  the  agonies  of  slaves,  crimioalB,  ' 
Cliristians.  Thie  comlition  of  Roman  si>ciety  emlured  B 
than  two  huiidml  and  fifty  yeiirs,  duriug  which  Rome 
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^^  the  capital  and  sewer  of  the  world; "  and  it  required  many 
men  like  Saint  Jerome  and  Marcellinus,  who  fearlessly 
denounced  even  Christian  priests,  to  arouse  the  sleeping 
morals  and  energy  of  the  converts  to  the  Gospel  among  the 
^v-ealthy  classes.  And  we  are  not  surprised  that  when  the 
l>€^«t  men  and  women  among  them  emerged  from  pagan 
(la.rkness  into  Christian  light,  they  fled  to  deserts  and  caves 
^^o  escape  the  scene  of  their  debasement  and  endeavour  by 
tile  severest  penance  to  atone  for  past  sins. 

Julian  was  succeeded*  by  Jovian,  who  lived  but  a  short 
time  and  was  of  slight  importance,  except  that,  being  a 
^Iiristian,  he  persecuted  no  one  and  restored  to  the  Church 
the  privileges  it  had  enjoyed  under  Constantine.  After 
Jovian  came  Valentinian  I.  and  Valens ;  the  former  resided 
^t  ^lilan  and  left  the  Eastern  Empire  to  Valens,  and  from 
this  period  the  two  empires  were  essentially  divided. 

Valentinian  was  passionate  and  extremely  cruel,  but  he 

utterly  refused   to   be   drawn   into   religious  disputes.      A 

^  hristian  himself,  he  left  the  pagans  in  peace.     He  replaced 

the  Cross  on  the  military  standard ;  he  forbade  suits  to  be 

'^J'oujrht  against  Christians  on  Sunday;  permitted  Christian 

pri.soners   to   go  to  Church  on  Easter  Day;  and  acknowl- 

^^^J^i^d   the   authoritv   of    the    bishops   and   their    counciljs. 

^*^     also  granted  certain  privileges  to  the  pagans,  but  the 

laiic\j5  which  the  Christians  had    seized    under  Constaiitius, 

^'hich  had   been  restore<l   to   the  pajzans  under  Julian,  he 

Permitted  neither  to  hold,  and  gave  them  to  the  treasury  of 

^^e  State. 

Personally  Valentinian  was  occupied  with  repulsing  the 
'-^^rbaric  hordes  —  the  precursors  of  the  downfall  of  Rome 
^  who  were  attackin<?  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  domains 
^^11  all  sides:  and  when  receiving  an  embassy  from  one  of 
^hose  tribes  at  a  fortress  on  the  Danube,  the  Emperor  gave 
'^"ay  to  a  fit  of  temper  in  which  he  burst  a  blood-vessel  and 
'^lied  in  a  few  hours. 
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Valentinian  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gratiaii,  in  367 
A.  D.,  a  lad  of  sixteen  years  who  had  come  into  a  ))osition  of 
doubtful  honour.  The  Empire  was  rapidly  disintegrating, 
and  Rome  was  in  no  condition  to  battle  successfully  against 
the  courage,  savager>',  and  energy  of  the  barbarians. 

At  this  time  the  Christians  were  anything  but  military  in 
spirit.  They  were  seized  with  an  enthusiasm  for  celibacy; 
not  only  were  the  clei^y  celibates  themselves,  but  they 
urged  this  condition  of  life  upon  all,  as  being  that  which 
was  most  conducive  to  the  safety  of  the  soul.  While  Saint 
Ambrose  perceived  and  lamented  that  the  world  was  dying 
out,  he  yet  wrote  and  preached  the  merits  of  celibacy;  ami 
the  "  Letter  to  Eustochia  "  from  Saint  Jerome  went  so  far 
in  this  direction  that  many  in  Rome  thought  it  an  absolute 
condemnation  of  marriage. 

Another  influence  which  rendered  the  Christians  useless 
in  affairs  of  war  or  government  was  the  stam|)e<le  for  the 
desert:  a  monastic  life  was  of  all  things  the  most  desirable; 
and  the  example  set  by  Saints  Basil,  John  Chrysostom,  and 
Gregory,  who  were  all  monks  before  they  became  bishops, 
and  by  an  army  of  other  men  and  women,  made  this  fleeing 
t<)  the  deserts,  oaves,  and  mountains  a  movement  of  immense 
importance.  The  i)hilosophers,  too,  advocated  a  life  of 
sei)a  ration  from  the  world ;  'thus  two  great  moral  iK)wer8 
gave  their  influence  to  the  absolute  neglect  of  duty  to  the 
State  or  U)  the  arm  v. 

Paula,  a  noble  matron,  who  accompanied  Saint  Jerome  to 
Betiilehem  and  there  founded  a  nunnery,  wept  when  she  heanl 
her  daup:hter  had  died  in  Rome.  But  Saint  Jerome  in  his 
severity  would  not  permit  her  to  listen  to  her  mother's  heart, 
—  although  the  Mother  of  Jesus  had  consecrated  the  sen- 
timent of  maternal  tenderness,  —  and  he  exclaimed  to  Paula, 
"  Thy  grief  saddens  the  heart  of  Jesus."  The  example  of 
Saint  Melanie  was  extolled  as  worthy  of  imitation;  when 
her  husband  and  two  children  died  in  one  day,  she  exclaimed. 
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without  a  tear,  *'  Henceforth  I  shall  be  more  free  to  serve 
the  Lord."  Examples  of  this  kind  could  be  indefinitely 
multiplied ;  and  the  spirit  and  example  of  these  notable  cases 
among  the  patricians  was  foUowed  with  eagemess  by 
women  of  lesser  position  until  some  desert  places  were 
peopled  with  mothers  and  daughters  whose  only  thought  was 
the  selfish  one  of  saving  their  own  souls  at  any  cost  that  it 
might  entail  on  others. 

Gratian,  though  appearing  at  first  to  be  vacillating  in  his 
religious  opinions,  was  quite  under  the  influence  of  Saint 
Ambrose,  and  was  in  reality  an  Orthodox,  as  he  proved  by 
acts  which  filled  the  Christians  with  joy  and  satisfaction. 
He  refused  the  sacenlotal  robe  which  tlie  pagans  offered  to 
all  emperors  on  their  accession.  He  gave  to  the  State 
the  properties  and  revenues  of  the  temples ;  he  removed  tlie 
Altar  of  Victory  from  the  Senate-house,  took  away  the 
])rivilege8  which  the  Pontiffs  and  Vestals  had  always  en- 
joyed, and  while  he  did  not  persecute  the  pagans,  he  de- 
stroyed every  hope  which  remained  to  them  in  regard  to  their 
old  worship. 

But  8o<m  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  was  concentrated 
on  his  favourite  pursuit,  the  chase :  he  suiTounded  himself 
with  noted  hunters  and  dressed  and  lived  as  thev  did,  and  as 
his  favourites  were  Barbarians,  on  whom  he  lavished  favours, 
his  soldiers  were  far  from  friendly  to  him;  his  unpopularity 
was  such  that  when  he  was  killed,  near  Lvons,  bv  an  oHicer 
of  cavalrv  under  Maximus,  the  latter,  thoujrli  ossontiallv 
the  murderer  of  Gratian,  was  proclaimed  Emperor.  While 
the  story  of  the  five  years  of  his  imperial  sway  is  most  in- 
teresting in  the  political  history  of  Rome,  it  lias  no  special 
interest  in  regard  to  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  true  that 
he  ilrove  Valentinian  II.  from  Milan  on  the  plea  of  protect- 
ing Orthodoxy  from  Arianism :  but  this  so  alarme<l  the  Em- 
peror of  the  East,  Theodosius,  that  lie  so<mi  collecte<l  an 
army  and  appeared  before  one  outpost  after  another  held 
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b^  the  troops  of  MaximuB,  and  mnde  his  triumpbal  inarvb 
to  Aqiiileia,  where  the  murderer  of  Gratiaa  wae  hiin»elf 
beheaded. 

Valeiitiniati  TI.,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  was  restored  to  his 
empire,  which  was  enlarge<l  by  iin»viiioe8  in  Gaul,  and  was 
styled  the  Emperor  of  Western 
lllyria,  Italy,  and  Africa;  but.  in 
fact,  lie  was  ruler  over  no  coun- 
try, Theodosius  beiuf!  from  thin 
time  essentially  the  monarch  of 
lx>tl)  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Roman  Empires. 

In  300  A.  i>.,  while  the  Em- 
peror nas  still  in  Milan,  that 
strufifilo  lietween  Ambrose  and 
Tbcodosius  occurred  which  is 
known  n»  "  the  Penitence  of 
Tlieodowius."  Tlie  claim  that 
ilie  bishops  of  the  CLun-h  were 
su|iprior  to  the  rulers  of  the  em- 
pires of  this  world,  was  not  nets. 
Tn ttity-wcven  yearw  earlier  Grejjr- 
ory  N'azianzen  had  boldly  de- 
clitrwi.  in  reply  to  an  im|>enal 
edict.  "The  law  of  Christ  make:* 
you  sidijeet.  like  tlie  rest,  to  my  nnthority  and  my  throne ;  for 
we  also  jire  kinjis,  we  rule  an  empire  hifrher  and  more  noble 
than  yours,  nnJcsH  it  he  tnie  thnt  tlic  spirit  is  inferior  to  the 
flesh,  and  heaven  toeiirtli;"  mid  the  Archbishop  of  Milan 
had  boldly  declarwl,  "The  Emperor  i«  in  the  Church,  not 
above  it."  But  until  now  no  absolute  test  of  this  doctriue 
had  been  made. 

Tlie  first  victory  of  Aralirose  was  g.iined  in  relation  to  a 
BynnfTfifiue  wliicli  had  Im'cu  liunied  by  a  Christian  bishop  in 
Caltinicum.  a  city  on  the  Euphrates :  Theodosius  bad  decided 
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that  the  bishop  should  rebuild  the  Hynagogne.  Ambrose 
wrote  tu  Theodosius  disputing  his  right  to  decide  thus,  aod 
claimetl  that  the  diBcipliiie  of  the  State  should  be  subordinate 
to  religion.  He  called  the  synagogue  a  house  of  impiety, 
and  threatened  tlie  Emperor  in  these  words,  "  I  write  to  you 
that  you  may  hear  me  in  your  palace,  lest  otherwise  it 
should  be  necessary  that  you  hear  me  in  the  Church."  Re- 
ceiving no  reply  from  Theotlosius,  when  be  next  presented 
himself  in  the  Church,  the  bishop  8to|>|>e<l  the  aen'ice,  and 
demanded  of  Theodosius  that  he  should  revoke  his  decision 
against  the  Church,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembly. 
Theodosius,  though  violent  in  temper,  at  length  yielded, 
ami  the  Emperor  thus  acknowledged  himself  inferior  in 
power  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church. 

This  b^inniug  of  such  assertion,  in  wiiich  particular  case  . 
Saint  Ambrose  could  scarcely  l>e  jnstifie<l  by  an  unpreju- 
diced judge,  was  soon  followed  by  a  second  of  far  greater 
ini|K>rtance.  An  outbreak  had  occurred  at  Thessalonica, 
and  several  persons  were  kille<l,  among  whom  was  the  com- 
manding general.  When  the  news  reached  Theodosius,  in 
hit*  rage,  he  onlered  the  slaughter  of  all  the  citizens  by  the 
(lOths  whom  he  had  placed  there.  ^Vmlirose,  hearing  of  this, 
l>egged  the  Kmperor  to  forego  his  vengeance,  and,  ns  he 
thought,  received  the  promise  of  Theo<losi«9  to  recall  his 
savage  command.  Not  only  did  the  massacre  occiir,  hut  it 
was  conducted  by  the  most  cruel  metiiod,  the  people  being 
invited  to  the  circus,  and  there  butchered.  When  this  news 
reacheil  Milan,  Ambrose  to()k  his  resohitiim. 

When  next  the  Emperor  approached  the  Church  the  biiihop 
stopped  him  at  the  door  and  refused  to  permit  the  sheitder 
of  inniK«nt  blood  to  profane  the  sanctuary.  The  guilty 
sovereign  dared  DOt  oppose  the  anthi>rity  ()f  the  priest  of  the 
bouse  of  God,  and  the  ecclesiastical  historians  tell  of  the 
pitiable,  penitential  prayers  and  tears  of  Theodosius  during 
eight  months,  when  he  remained  in  his  palace ;  and  when  at 
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last,  he  re-entered  the  cathedral,  he  fell  prostrate  before 
Ambrose  and  implored  pardon,  using  the  sacred  words, 
*'  Restore  to  me  my  life,  in  accordance  with  thy  wonl." 

It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  accept  the  story  of  the  Church 
in  its  entirety,  as  Theodosius  did  not  abate  his  civil  power 
during  his  exclusion  from  the  Church,  and  meantime  sent 
out  edicts  which  were  dated  from  Verona.  Nevertheless,  the 
Church  had  triumphed:  Theodosius  had  been  humiliated, 
and  from  this  time  it  was  long  admitted  that  moral  authority 
was  vested  in  the  Church;  and  although  this  humiliation 
had  but  a  fleeting  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  Theodosius,  as 
is  proved  b}'  his  later  sentences  against  the  Lycians,  guilty 
and  innocent  alike,  he  had  yet  given  the  enormous  weight 
of  his  example  in  favour  of  the  priority  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  had  set  his  seal  to  his  earlier  acts.  For 
Theodosius  had  been  baptised  in  the  true  faith  of  tlie  Trinity 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign;  he  also  suppressed  Arianism 
and  idolatry,  and  supported  Orthodoxy  with  a  firmness  and 
zeal  whieli  caused  liis  fame  as  a  benefactor  of  the  Church  to 
rival  that  of  Constantine. 

During  the  three  years  that  he  remained  in  Italy,  Theo- 
dosius completer  I  the  overthrow  of  paganism,  and  while  he 
did  not  persecute  individuals  who  remained  faitliful  to  the 
worship  of  their  ancestors,  —  and  in  some  instances  even 
conferred  the  most  honourable  offices  upon  them,  —  he  abso- 
lutely destroyed  the  old  religion  as  a  public  institution. 
In  380  A.i).,  Theodosius  visited  Rome,  accompanied  by 
Valentinian  and  Iloiiorius,  the  son  whom  Theodosius  desired 
to  be  seen  by  the  Senate,  no  doubt  intending  to  send  Valen- 
tinian to  Gaul  and  to  place  Honorius  on  the  throne  of 
Italv. 

ft. 

In  less   than  a    vear  after  Theodosius  left   Valentinian, 

ft  ' 

the  latter,  after  a  serious  (juarrel  with  Arliogastes,  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  Gaul,  was  found  dead,  hanging 
from  a  tree,  which  gave  an  appearance  of  suicide.     There  is 
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little  doubt,  however,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  pagan 
general. 

Eu^nius  now  came  to  the  throne,  and,  though  a  Chris- 
tian, he  wns  persuaded  by  Arbogastes  —  through  fear  of 
him,  or  gratitude  for  his  having  selected  him  as  Emperor — 
to  restore  the  revenues  of  the  temples.  This  act  was 
popular  in  the  army,  now  so  laigely  composed  of  Barba- 
rians, and  iti  Rome  itself,  where  it  was  hoi)ed  that  the  old 
glory  of  the  gods  might  be  restored.  The  chief  of  the 
pagans,  Flavianus,  being  appointed  prefect  by  Eugenius, 
declared  a  cessation  of  all  business  aiul  judicial  proceed- 
ings daring  three  months,  which  time  should  be  devoted  to 
the  purification  of  tlie  city ;  he  received  the  bloody  baptis.^i 
of  the  taurobolium,  which  insured  him  purity  for  twenty 
years,  and  amid  great  rejoicing  the  Altar  of  Victory  was 
replaced  in  the  Senate. 

The  Christians  were  almost  dumb  under  these  surprising 
circumstances ;  even  Ambrose  was  ffuarded  in  his  resistance 
to  the  decree  of  Eugenius;  but  Theodoaius,  moved  with 
righteous  indignation,  made  the  vast  preparations  which 
were  needful,  and  crossed  the  Alps  with  his  army.  The 
first  general  encounter  gave  victory  to  tlie  Cliristians :  and  the 
pagan  prefect,  Flavianusi,  perishetl  in  the  conflict,  while 
Arli<:^astes  fled  to  the  mountains  :ind  died  by  his  own 
sword;  but  Eugenius  was  beheaded  in  the  presence  of 
Theodosius. 

The  great  Emperor  survived  this  snoeos^fnl  blow  to  jjagiin- 
ism    but  a  few    months,  dying  at   fifty  year-  of    a^c.  and 
lea^nng  the  Eastern  Empire  to  his  son  .^n-nilins.  who  was  ' 
but  ten  years  old,  and  the  Western  to  Ilonoriuii,  who  was 
not  yet  eighteen. 

From  the  Church  Theodosius  merited  the  title  of  "  (irciit." 
bnt  what  had  he  done  for  the  StateV  What  solidity  had  he 
given  it  that  could  justify  his  cimlidiiig  it  to  two  bovM? 
The  peace  —  little  enough  —  which  his  empire  had  enjoyed 
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was  but  the  fruit  of  his  friendship  for  the  Goths,  who  will 
now  become  the  masters  of  tlie  vorld.  AUric  will  raviuie 
Europe;  Asia  will  be  the  prey  of  the  Huns;  and  Africa  that 
of  the  tribes  of  the  <1esert. 

Nevertheless  the  work  which  Ttieo<losius  accomplished  in 
the  short  time  that  he  survive<l  Eugenius,  by  annuUiug  Lis 
rescript  conceniing  the  revenues  of  the  temples,  was  the 
death-blow  to  pagauisin.  The  great  eud  for  which  Atha- 
nnsius,  Ambrose,  Gregory  Xazianzen,  and  their  bretliren  had 
prayed  and  labouroil  was  now  accomplished;  the  Chun-li  wiu 
independent  of  tJie  State,  and  in  nowise  inferior  to  it.  Id 
the  new  conditions,  it  is  true,  there  will  be  conflicts  between 
these  two  powers ;  it  is  true  that  the  Dark  Ages  are  rapidly 
approuchiug,  and  that  tliere  is  little  of  brightness  for  Roiii«. 
in  whatever  direction  she  is  regartle*!.  But  "there  is  one 
glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  anotlier 
glory  of  the  stars,"  und  after  a  long  night  the  dawn  nill 
come,  and  a  noontide  will  follow  in  which  Rome  will  a^nia 
attain  a  glorious  iieight,  and  in  ways  not  liefore  known 
vindicate  her  right  to  be  uamed  as  the  Eternal  City. 


CHAPTER  m. 

PA6AX  ALTARS,  TEMPLES,  AND  OTHER  CONSECRATED  PLACES. 

AS  the  worship  of  the  pagan  religion,  from  its  earliest  days, 
depended  chiefly  upon  sacrifices,  its  first  necessity  was 
that  of  suitable  places  where  these  offerings  could  be  made. 
The  most  primitive  construction  was  the  ara^  which  word 
we  translate  as  altar,  although  altare  is  more  appro[)riate  to 
the  later  structures;  one  definition  makes  ara  the  base  and 
altare  the  superstructure  of  what  would  seem  to  us  to  be 
fitly  designated  by  the  one  word  *' altar.""  But  for  a  long 
time  ara  was  used  to  denote  any  structure  above  the  ground 
on  which  sacrifices  were  offered,  the  most  ancient  beinjr 
mere  mounds  of  sods  or  stones.  Altaria  were  erected  U) 
superior  deities  alone,  while  ane  served  for  the  worship  of 
inferior  gods,  demi-go<ls,  and  even  of  heroic  mortals.  Tliey 
could  not  be  used,  liowever,  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  of 
the  nether  world;  these  were  served  in  holes  and  trendies 
dug  in  the  ground. 

On  the  column  of  Trajan,  altars  are  represented  in  a  por- 

Afeetly  simple,  square  form,  built  in  regular  courses  of  brick- 

I  work  without  a  pretence  of  ornament.     The  earliest  attempt 

'  to  give  them  a  more  attractive  form  was  that  of  making  a 

base  for  them  to  rest  on,  and  surrounding  the  top  with  a 

cornice,  their  shape  being  either  scjuare  or  round.     On  the 

occasion  of  a  sacrifice,  an  altar  was  <leco rated  with  flowers 

and   garlands;    the   oak,  ivy,  and   asphodel   furnished   the 

proper  sacrificial  garlands,  and  were  all  known  as  cerbence; 

10 
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altars  dedicated  to  eacrilice«  to  the  Manes  wtre  dr«B8e<l  with 
cypress. 

The  altars  of  a  later  dat«  —  many  of  which  remain  —  wen 
usually  ornamentctl  with  bas-reliefa,  and  be8i<lc8  garlands, 
fruits,  and  Howers,  frequently  had  representations  of  the 
sacrificial  implements,  of  tlie  animals  which  were  offered  to 
the  special  go<l  of  the  altiir,  as  well  as  the  emblems  or 
attributes  belonging  to  hiui:   thus  the  altars  dedicated  tu 


^^:^g'»ni^._-a. 


Jupiter  have  the  eagle  and  thunderbolt  carved  on  them: 
AiHillo  is  in<licated  by  the  I\Te,  the  stag,  laurel,  etc.;  h* 
VenuH  arc  ^lA-en  the  dove  and  myrtle ;  and  to  Bacchus,  tbe 
panther,  ivy,  Sitenus,  and  Bacchanals.  Some  very  beautifil 
altars  hare  been  preserved,  and  they  occasionally  bear  tbe 
emblems  of  more  than  one  god,  as  at  Olympia  there  veK 
six  altars  in  honour  of  twelve  gods.     The  plural  gods  tbu 
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serve*!  on  one  altar  were  cHlled  Dii  communes,  and  the  iu- 
Hcriptione  on  the  altArs  gave  the  names  of  tlie  gods  to  whom 
tliey  were  dedicated,  an  welt  as  those  of  their  worshippers 
who  had  erectc^l  thcin,  and  other  facbt  cuniieeted  with  their 
history. 

Again,  it  happened  that  a  numl>er  of  altars  were  erected 
to  one  god;  thitt  wan  neeessary  when  a  great  namber  of 
victims  were  snoritioed,  and  on  such  occasions  the  altars 
wore  numerous  and  simple ;  bnt  it  was  not  unuHual  for  a 
favourite  deity  to  be  honoured  with  Hcveral  Hue  altars  in  a 
finale  locality.  When  altars  were  erected  before  statues, 
it  was  customary  to  make  tliem  lower  than  the  i^tatues, 
although  the  height  of  the  altars  also  varied  in  accordance 
witli  tilt'  im|>ortancc  of  the  deities  to  which  tliey  were 
de<iicated. 

Altars  were  usually  in  the  open  air  and  sometimes  in  iK>si- 
tions  quite  remote  from  any  edifices,  as  on  the  sides  of 
mountainii  and  hills,  or  on  the  seashore ;  indeed,  after 
temples  were  built,  the  altars  for  animal  sacrifuvH  were  still 
out  of  doors,  in  front  of  the  temples,  while  the  iiitars  within 
were  usaally  before  the  statue  of  tJie  gtn],  and  were  used  for 
l>urnin<r  incense,  offerings  of  fruits.  cakcM,  et4'. 

As  tlie  worship  of  the  gods  became  mort-  dignifted,  the 
«p»ce  on  which  the  altar  Ktoo<l  was  freiinently  surronndeil 
liy  a  porticas,  which  not  only  ornunieiited  the  sacred  an-a, 
but  gave  it  an  appearance  of  greater  inijiortance  and  solem- 
nity. The  word  portictia  had  a  different  incauing  from 
Ihe  English  "portico;  "  it  was  used  to  denote  ii  building  with 
a  roof  supported  by  (^>lumns,  either  iji  a  straight  line, 
rtr  surrounding  a  space,  like  a  cloister,  and  in  the  height  of 
Roman  luxury  the  porticoes  were  magnificent  in  constnic- 
lion    and    decoration,    and   were   devoted    to    a    variety  of 

It  was  not  unusual  for  altars  to  be  erected  before  private 
honses  and  palaces ;  and  when  the  Romans  made  important 
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coveuaiits  of  any  kiml,  they  swore  to  them  upon  t)ie  alUr«. 
Marriages  wliich  were  celebrated  with  sacrifices  toob  plaet 
before  altars,  aiul  a  custom  fre(|uently  mentioned  by  classic 
writers  was  ttiat  of  touching  an  altar  while  praying.  Altais 
were  tAso  of  vast  importance  as  places  of  refuge,  as  he  wbo 
fled  to  an  altar  and  called  upon  its  deity  placed  himself  »< 
emphatically  under  the  protection  of  the  god  that  any  insult 
or  harm  to  the  suppliant  was  regarded  as  offered  to  tk 
divinity  himself.  Even  slaves  or  criminals  could  not  he 
seized  or  maltreated  when  clinging  to  an  altar. 


Kfany  altars  were  iu  the  form  of  bronze  tripods,  botii  ia 
Greece  and  Rome,  some  of  which  in  the  former  countiT 
were  of  great  fame,  as  that  .at  Delphi.  Tripods  were  verr 
generally  used  as  altars  for  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  one  of 
their  advantages  being  the  case  with  which  they  were  moved 
from  place  to  place,  and  some  were  even  folded  into  a  com- 
pact and  convenient  form. 

It  was  customary  for  the  Augurs  to  set  apart  and  halJo" 
certain  precincts  for  religious  purposes  where  no  edifice  of 
any  kind  existed.     The  whole  pomerium,  or  open  spict. 
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both  within  and  without  the  city,  on  which  no  building  waa 
l^rmitted,  was  a  Batictuarj'  where  religious  «en-icc8  could 
lie  held,  as  it  hod  been  consecrated  by  the  Augurs.  Tbe 
]iloiigbiiig  of  thin  mystic  boundary  made  a  part  of  the 
primitive  ceremonies  iu  founding  a  Koman  city.  A  bullock 
and  heifer  yoked  to  a  plough  made  a  furrow  around  the  site 
of  the  new  settlement,  iu  such  a  manner  that  the  clods  fell 
inwnrd  and  the  little  moun<l  thus  made  was  a  symbolical 
wall ;  the  [jomerium  —  which  signifies  beyond  the  wall  — 
was  within  this  furrow  and  formed  an  encircling  bander 
border,  and  the  auspices  concerning  all  mattiTS  regarding 
the  city  itself  could  only  be  taken  in  the  ixmierium,  which 
might  \h.'  within  or  without  the  city  wails.  No  houses  were 
built  near  its  line  on  either  side,  lest  the  sacretl  border 
should  be  profaned. 

In  the  strictest  sense  the  pomerium  was  a  clear  space  on 
)>oth  sides  of  the  city  wall.  This  was  a  necessity  from  a 
military  standpoint,  and  it  may  first  have  lieen  consecrated 
in  onler  more  eflfectually  to  prevent  its  being  encroached 
upon.  This  custom  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  in  the  cen- 
tury preceding  the  Christian  era  was  already  of  archjco- 
lo^ical  interest  and  not  clearly  nnderst<Hxl.  When  tbe  popu- 
lation increased,  the  pomerium  was  necessarily  enlarged, 
and  this  could  only  be  done  by  one  who  had  added  to  the 
domains  of  Rome.  Stones  have  been  found  hi  many  places 
in  Rome  bearing  inscriptions  commeniorating  the  extensions 
of  tbis  sacred  bandi  the  dates  of  seveniJ  of  these  enlarge- 
ments are  well  known. 

Another  boundary  exisK-d  withfiut  the  ix>merium  called 
the  iit/er  effiihiK,  and  in  this  wider  extent  the  auspices  which 
concerned  affairs  with  other  nations,  wars,  treaties,  etc., 
were  taken,  and  nowhere  else.  For  this  reason,  gi^nenils 
engaged  in  war  were  forced  to  return  to  the  n^/zr  pffiitus  to 
rjiiestion  or  renew  the  auspices. 

Every  spot  or  precinct  consecrated  fo  religions  purposes 
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by  the  Augurs,  under  tiie  direction  of  ttie  oracles,  was  call 
a  templiim ;  it  consecrated  without  consulting  tlie  oracles. 


was  simply  n  gacriini ;  after  tlie  will  of  tlie  gods  was  kno« 
no  ceremonies  nor  sacrifices  could  occur  on  the  selected  sp 
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norftoy  meeting  of  the  Senate  be  held  tiiere  until  the  pontiffs 
had  solemnly  dedicated  it  to  these  purposeH.  Dedications  of 
wcred  spots  and  the  building  of  altars  long  preceded  the 
erectiou  of  temples.  Saturn  watt  worshipped  by  the  Romans, 
and,  indeed,  by  all  Italians,  even  in  their  prehistoric  days ; 
but  his  temple  was  not  erected  on  the  Capitoline  until  498 
B.  c,  and  the  first  insignificant  temple  dedicated  to  the 
great  Jupiter  was  not  built  u.itil  a  century  after  the  founding 
of  Rome. 

Recent  discoveries  have  vastly  increased  our  knowledge 
of  the  conduct  and  observances  of  the  pagan  worship,  aud 
many  points  whicli  were  formerly  doubtful  and  furnished 
the  op[M>rtunity  for  learned  arguments  and  speculations  have 
been  clearly  explained  in  a  delightful  and  quite  unexpected 
manner. 

The  Temple  of  Hercules  and  the  Ara  Maxima  Herciilix, 
the  most  ancient  altar  of  Rome,  were  discovered  iu  the  time 
of  Sixtus  IV., — the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, — be- 
tween the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  and  the  Circus 
Maximus.  The  bronze  statue  of  the  god  and  u  few  inscrip- 
tions were  placed  in  the  Capitoline  Museum ;  but,  alas !  the 
t«mple  and  altar  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  those  whom 
Commeiidatore  Lauciani  fitly  terms  ''  the  illustrious  Vandals 
of  the  Renaissance."  The  altar  known  as  the  Roma  Quad- 
rata  has  been  prolific  of  archaeological  speculations,  and 
many  theories  as  to  its  age,  its  disappearance,  cte.,  have 
been  promulgated,  some  of  which  are  excessively  ingenious 
and  interesting;  but  they  iiffonl  little  positivf  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  object  tto  often  mentioned  by  early  Human 
writers.  Middleton  lietievea  it  t-i  have  heen  n  cubical 
stone,  used  as  an  altar,  within  the  arvii  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  and  surrounded  by  a  trcneli,  whidi  typified  the 
furrow  of  the  pomeriiim.  or  sucretl  line  nithi'!  whicli  altars 
were  permitted. 

The  ara   of   Aiua   Locuthm  —  the   Kpeaking   voice  —  was 
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discovered  in  1820,  and  is  still  in  ito  place  on  the  Palatine. 
It  is  inscribed  thus:  "Sacred  to  a  Divinity,  whether  male 
or  female.  Caius  Sextius  Calvinus,  son  of  Caius,  praetor, 
has  restored  this  altar  by  decree  of  the  Senate.**  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  altar  *•  to  the  Unknown  God."  Momm- 
sen  believes  it  to  have  been  raised  in  memory  of  the 
mysterious  voice  which,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  announced 
the  approach  of  the  Gauls,  390  b.  c,  and  advised  the 
Romans  to  prepare  for  the  attack. 

The  use  of  the  expression,  ''whether  god  or  goddess,**  is 
not  uncommon  in  ancient  altar  inscriptions.  The  priests 
did  not  deem  it  wise  to  address  a  deity  who  was  not  well 
known  by  name,  lest  some  error  in  the  form  of  the  ascrip- 
tion should  offend  the  deity;  and  they  had  an  aversion  to 
speaking  the  names  of  local  genii,  lest  some  enemy  should 
hear  and  learn  them,  and  hy  violent   rites  drive  the  genii 

away. 

Of  the  discovery  of  the  Am  Ditis  et  Proserpin(e^  in  1890, 
and  of  its  revelations  concerning  the  ssecular  games,  I  have 
already  spoken. 

The  Ara  Pacifi  Anfjusti  was  erected  in  the  Campus 
Martius  after  Augustus  returned  from  Germany  and  Gaul. 
In  13  B.  c.  the  Senate  vot^vl  him  an  altar  to  be  erected  in 
the  Curia,  which  he  declined,  and  requested  that  the  altar 
should  be  dedicated  to  Pea(H>.  The  remains  of  this  altar 
were  discovered  in  \7hA  and  l><r>l),  and  are  worthv  of  the 
golden  age  of  Au<rustus,  so  exquisite  is  the  art  displayed  in 
them.  A  portion  of  these  fragments  was  carried  to 
Florence;  other  pieces  were  inserted  in  the  front  of  the 
Casino  of  the  Villa  Medici,  and  still  others  are  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Palazzo  Fiano. 

After  the  great  fire  of  Nero,  (I.')  a.  d..  the  Romans  made 
a  vow  to  construct  altars  in  each  of  the  fourteen  districts 
of  the  city,  whereon,  each  year,  they  would  make  expiatory 
sacriticcs.      Nothing   was   done   in   fulfilment  of   this  vow 
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itil  twenty-five  years  laU-r,  nlit'i!  Dcunitinii  clnimed  that 
le  altarg  should  be  built.  In  the  coiistnictioii  of  tlie 
:w  Minittero  delta  Comi  Reale,  one  of  tlicsc  altnn*  was 
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unearthed.     It  is  called  the  Ara  IncendU  Neroniani^  and  is 
of  great   interest.     It   was   situated   on   the   Quirinal  and 
joined  the  paternal   home  of  the  Emperor  Domitian.    The 
altar  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  paved  area  of  generous  size, 
which  was  bordered  with  <v*ppe,  or  stone  posts,  to  mark  its 
extent  and   protect  it  from   infringement;  it  was  built  of 
travertine  and  covered  with  marble,  and  was  about  twenty- 
one  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide.     The  cippi  bore  inscriptions, 
some  of  which  have  been  read,  and  the  posts  used  in  other 
places;    one  of   these   was  built  into  8.  Peter's  about  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  1644  another  was  used 
in   the  foundations  of  S.   Andrea  al  Quirinale.     They  are 
inscribed  as  follows:  ''This  sacred  area,  marked  with  stone 
cippi,  and  enclosed  with  a  hedge,  as  well  as  the  altar  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  it,  was  dedicated  by  the  Emperor 
Domitian  in  conse([uence  of  an  unfulfilled  vow  made  by  the 
citizens  of   Rome   at   the    time  of  the  fire  of   Nero.     The 
dedication  is   made  subject  to  the  following  rules :  that  no 
one  shall  be  allowed  to  loiter,  trade,  build,  or  plant  trees  or 
shrubs  within  the  line  of  terminal  stones;  that  on   August 
twentv-third   of    each    vcar,    the   dav   of    the    Volkanalia, 
the  magistrate  presiding  over  this  sixth  region  shall  sacrifice 
on  this  altar  a  red  calf  and  a  pig ;  that  he  shall  address  to  the 
gods  the  following  prayer,"  —  text  of  prayer  is  missing. 

We  have  legends  concerning  the  altars  of  Saturn  in  the 
Fonnn,  and  of  Vulcan  on  the  Capitoline.  The  first  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  companions  of  Hercules,  and 
the  area  of  the  second  was  used  for  public  assemblies. 

The  fourteen  mfiofies,  or  districts  of  ancient  Rome,  were 
divided  into  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  vici^  or  parishes, 
and  each  parisli  was  presided  over  by  a  magistrate.  In  1888, 
near  the  new  Ponte  (iaribaldi,  an  altar  was  discovered  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Lares  of  Augustus  in  3  a.  d.,  by  the 
parish  magistrate  of  the  parish  of  ^-Esculeti*  The  reliefs  ou 
one  side  of  this  altar  represent  four  magistrates  offering  » 
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sacrifioe,  while  on  two  other  aides  a  graceful,  yootfaf ul  figure 
represents  one  of  the  Lares.  A  second  vicus  altar  in  the 
Vatican,  and  a  third  in  the  Ufiizi  at  Florence,  make  qp  the 
number  now  known  to  exist.  A  number  of  small  marble 
altars,  in  the  shape  of  tripods,  have  been  found  in  the 
Colosseum,  some  of  which  are  seen  on  the  right  of  the 
principal  entrance. 

A  most  interesting  altar  is  that  of  Mercury,  which  was 
discovered  in  1888,  near  S.  Martino  ai  MontL  Ti)p  in- 
scription records  that  Augustus  dedicated  this  altar  in  the 
year  10  b.  c,  it  having  been  erected  with  money  given  him 
at  the  new  year,  during  his  absence  from  Rome.  From 
Suetonius  we  learn  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  when- 
ever the  Emperor  was  absent,  all  classes  of  Romans  climbed 
the  CapitoliDe  Hill,  bearing  gifts  for  Augustus,  which  money 
he  as  regularly  used  to  purchase  ^^  the  most  valuable  statues 
of  the  gods,"  to  be  set  up  as  shrines  at  the  crossways.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  four  pedestals  of 
these  statues  have  been  found ;  that  of  Mercury  was  both  a 
shrine  and  an  altar,  and  was  near  a  crossing  in  the  Vicus 
8obriu8  —  the  Street  of  the  Temperate  —  from  which  the 
statue  was  called  "Mercury  the  teetotaler." 

During  the  first  century  of  the  freedom  of  the  Christians, 
when  they  no  longer  hid  their  images  and  crosses  in  the 
catacombs,  the  custom  of  placing  monumental  crosses  at  the 
junction  of  important  streets  and  roads  was  established; 
and  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  such  shrines  as 
are  now  used,  with  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  patron 
saints,  etc.,  in  a  niche,  were  placed  in  prominent  positions 
by  the  faithful.  One  sees  in  Rome  to-day  many  modem 
crosses  and  shrines  which  —  when  compared  with  relics  which 
have  been  found,  and  the  written  descriptions  of  ancient 
monuments  of  this  sort  —  are  almost  exact  reproductions  of 
those  of  antiquity,  and  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  sun'ival  of 
both  pagan  and  early  Christian  customs. 
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Some  very  curious  altars  oxiste<l  in  pagan  Rome,  which 
were  (IcMlieated  to  the  deities  of  various  diseases ;  and  Com- 
mendtttore  Lanciani  found  one  near  the  Pnutorian  f:irap 
devote<l  to  Verminus,  wiiom  lie  calls  *'the  god  of  mi- 
crobes! "  There  were  both  altars  and  temples  dedicated  to 
the  gcxldess  of  fever  in  general,  and  to  the  god<less  of  typlioid 
in  particular,  as  well  as  to  the  gcxldess  of  the  Evil  Eye,  who 
was  suppose<l  to  scatter  broadcast  the  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to.  These  facts  call  to  mind,  and  apparently  contra- 
dict, both  Cicero  and  Livy,  who  called  Rome  a  salubrious 
city  in  a  pestilent  region.  Hut  how  could  it  have  lK»en  a 
healthful  place,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  marshes,  before  its 
proper  drainage  and  the  intnKluction  of  pure  wat^r?  which 
last  did  not  <x*cur  until  five  centuries  after  Rome  was 
founded;  and  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire  the  health 
of  the  city  was  so  bad  that  the  inhabitants  again  sought  the 
aid  of  Our  J^ady  of  the  Fever,  and  built  a  (*ha])el  in  her 
honour,  near  the  Vatican,  which  was,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
niuch-frcquented  place  of  worship. 

The  temples  of  ancient  Rome  were  so  numerous  that  an 
exhaustive,  or  even  a  comprehensive,  knowledge  of  them 
would  demand  the  (h'dication  of  vears  to  their  stud  v.  In 
the  fourth  centurv  there  existe<l  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  temples,  tliree  liundred  and  four  shrines,  eight  statues 
of  <livinities  made  of  irold  and  silver,  sixtv-four  of  ivory, 
and  tliri'e  thousand  seven  Inmdred  and  eighty-five  brt>uze 
statues:  while  those  of  marble  were  so  manvas  to  l>e  bevond 
counting,  or  wiTe  so  eonnnon  as  to  be  slightly  esteemed  an<i 
not  considered  as  sulliciently  important  to  be  reconletl 
amonjr  tlie  treasures  of  the  city.  Hut  it  has  l)een  said  that 
the  marble  population  of  Rome  was  equal  in  number  to 
that  of  living  beings. 

Rome  has  been  and  still  is  a  vast  treasure-house  for  the 
world;  even  in  the  last  (piarter  of  a  century  a  thousand  or 
more  marble  busts  and  statues  have  been  brought  to  light 
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In  150  B.  c.  Cometitis  Scipio  wae  obliged  to  remove  all  the 
statuea  from  the  Forum  that  had  not  been  erected  by  a 
decree  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  make  space  for  its  proper 
and  neceesary  uses,  which  n&ce  greatly  hindered  by  the  forest 


of  (ttatuea  commemorating  an  eiidtps^  vuriety  of  eventfl.  aa 
well  ofl  by  a  second  forest  of  trees,  some  of  which  were 
much  older  than  Rome  itself. 

The  statues  that  were  out  of  doors  were,  however,  but  a 
small  part  of  the  Bculjttures  in  Roine,  since  the  temples  and 
porticoes  were  essentially  galleries  of  art;  indeed,  the 
Roman  temples  were  not  only  adorned  with  paintings  and 
sculpture,  as  are  the  chorehes  of  the  present  <lay.  but  they 
also  contoiDed  cabinets  of  small  and  precious  objecti^,  such 
as  are  now  placed  in  museums. 
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The  plan  of  a  Roman  temple,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  was 
very  simple,  consisting  of  the  celhi,  or  rooni  within;  in  some 
temples  tiiere  were  more  tlian  one  of  these  apartments,  each 
of  which  had  one  or  more  statues  of  ^Icities.  with  an  ultar 
t>efore  each  one.  The  entrance  was  on  the  western  side 
when  possible;  and  the  statue  of  the  chief  divinitv  wus 
placed  opposite  the  door,  which  wais  usually  o}>en,  so  that 
those  who  passed  tiie  temple  coulil  Hee  the  statue  and  salute 
the  deity.  It  was  customary  to  builil  |>orticoes  on  the  end 
of  the  temple  where  the  principal  entrance  was  situated,  and 
occasionally  they  entirely  Kurrouiide<I  the  edifice. 

The  temple  of  Apotlo,  on  the  Palatine,  wan  Ix^uti  )ty 
Anguatua  iu  36  ».  c,  and  dedicated  eight  •jeiirM  later.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  richest  temple  of  its  time:  luwl  Pro- 
pertius,  who  attended  its  dedication,  drives  a  mar^■ellouB 
account  of  its  l)eauty,  its  architecture,  and  the  nnitcrials 
used  in  its  conatraction.  tie  praises  it  cnthuKiiistically  and 
rccit«s  the  glories  of  its  works  uf  art.  us  welt  us  of  its 
precious  objects  in  gold,  silver,  ivory,  etc.  The  fuinouH 
Greek  sculptors  of  antiquity  were  here  rt'iin-Ment^-d  by  their 
works,  as  well  as  the  scarcely  inferior  (in-ck  iirtists  who 
crowded  to  the  Augustuu  service  in  Komc. 

AmoDg  the  treasures  of  this  temple  were  sliitni's  of  Apollo 
by  Scopas;  of  Latona  by  Cephisdotiis,  son  of  I'l-nKittlcs: 
nf  Diana  by  Timotheus;  as  welt  as  nia^uilicerit  liconzcs  on 
the  pediment  by  celebrattnl  masters  of  C'liios;  while  on  the 
ajiex  of  the  pediment  the  <'eli!lirated  colossal  firiinp  of 
Apf>llo  and  Artemis  drivintr  a  ((nailriyji  towered  uIhivc  the 
whole  :  and,  beiiiR  of  gilt  bronze,  it  i-jiufiht  and  rfllected  the 
snnlight  so  that  it  could  be  seen  from  a  jrrcat  disiiinee.  The 
diHjrs  were  covered  witli  exipiisite  n-liefs  sculpture*!  iu  ivory, 
representing  the  fat«  of  Niobe's  <'hildrcn  and  other  kindred 
subjects. 

Eighty  portrait  statues  of  Aiigustns,  in  silver,  had  been 
presented  to  the  temple,  which  he  afterwards  aold.  and  with 
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the  price  of  them  bought  epieudid  gold  trij>ods  whidi  bt 
presciit«<l  to  the  temple  in  the  names  of  the  donors  uf  tbr 
silver  statues,  to^^ether  with  his  ovrn  oaine.  There  were  also 
nutDberlestt  lamps,  vaeea,  and  other  artdstic  objecte  in  goM 


a 


and  silver  as  well  as  in  exquisite  marbles;  a  collectdOD  of 
engraved  gems;  u  chandelier  dedicated  by  Alexander  the 
Great  at  Kyme,  wliieli  represented  a  tree,  the  fruit  beinft 
replaced  by  lamps;  medallions  with  portraits  of  celebrated 
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men ;  ivory  cairingB  and  a  large  yariety  of  small  objects  of 
enormons  intrinsic  value,  as  well  as  fifty  statues  of  the 
DanaldSf  the  nine  Muses,  fifty  sons  of  £gypt,  etc.  In  this 
temple  the  Sibylline  Books  were  preserved,  being  enclosed 
in  gilt  caskets  and  placed  in  a  secret  chamber  within  the 
pedestal  to  the  statue  of  Apollo.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo 
they  remained  until  363  a.  d.,  when  the  temple  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  reconled  that  the  only  things  saved 
were  the  Sibylline  Books,  and  yet  their  fate  from  this  time 
is  unknown. 

Perhaps  these  famous  oracles  had  served  their  purpose, 
more  than  eight  centuries  having  passed  since  the  Cumsean 
8)byl  had  sold  them  to  Tarquinius  for  tlie  guidance  of  the 
Romans ;  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  su8i)ect  that  they 
were  no  longer  regarded  as  the  trustworthy  guides  which  the 
quindecemviri  sacroruta^  or  the  fifteen  custodians  and  inter- 
preters of  these  oracles,  had  believed,  or  persuaded  the 
people  to  believe,  them  to  be. 

The  Temple-Museum  of  Apollo  was  but  one  of  a  lai^e 
number  of  such  shrines  of  greater  or  less  sanctity  and  mag- 
nificence. The  Temple  of  Concord  presents  a  wonderful 
picture  as  described  by  Pliny;  its  plan  was  unusual,  its 
eeUa^  or  interior  apartment,  l)eing  much  broader  than  it  was 
deep.  A  row  of  columns  just  inside  the  walls  rested  on  a 
low  foundation,  or  dado,  which  ran  around  the  entire  apart- 
ment, and  on  it,  between  the  pillars,  statues  were  placed. 
These  columns  were  exquisitely  sculptured,  as  may  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  bases  now  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Capito- 
line  Museum.  The  time  of  Au<rustus  was  that  of  the  great- 
est artistic  refinement  in  Rome,  es])ecially  in  the  matter  of 
such  detail  as  the  fragments  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  dis- 
play, which  are  unquestionably  the  work  of  Greek  senl])tor8. 
The  cella  was  broader  than  the  great  porticus^  so  that  from 
the  front  it  gave  the  appearance  of  side  wings ;  the  portiats 
was  extensive,  however,  and  colossal  statues  on  each  side 
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of  the  steps  leading  ap  to  it  added  to  its  digni^ :  oa  tbe 
apex  of  the  i>e<limeut,  three  figures  embracing  each  other 
symboliaed  Concord,  while  other  statues  were  placed  on  the 
slopes  of  the  |>ediineiit,  a  wiaged  Victor;  standing  at  each 
end. 

The  marbles  used  in  the  construction  of  this  temple  were 
of  the  rarest  varieties,  and  their  beantifnl  colours  greaUj  is- 


se<l  tlip  mn^iiififi'tice  of  its  ap|>oaranoe:  the  muo'' 
gw.  t'H),  were  thicker  than  those  of  later  edifloea,  asiwJ 
eeii  ill  the  I'xistiiifr  reniaiiiM.  The  meetings  of  the  Sen*** 
i  frei|uetitly  lieKl  in  thi»  temple;   and   this  nut;  pu^ 
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acooont  for  the  width  of  its  cellctj  in  which  were  many  rare 
Bculptores,  of  which  Riny  gives  a  list,  far  too  long  to  be 
repeated  here.  Augustas  had  giyen  to  the  temple  four  ele- 
phants, cut  from  the  hard  Ethiopian  obsidian,  —  a  volcanic 
rock,  in  a  vitreous  state,  resembling  botUe  glass,  being 
brown,  black,  or  a  greenish  gray,  and  quite  uncommon. 
Here  was  also  preserved,  in  a  golden  horu,  the  sigoet  riog  of 
Polycrates,  King  of  Samos ;  which  ring  had  been  cast  into 
the  sea  with  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  Nemesis  of  the 
king;  but  a  fish  brought  it  back  to  the  tyrant  as  a  token 
that  he  must  meet  his  doom,  which  proved  to  be  crucifixion. 
Pliny  did  not  altogether  credit  the  genuineness  of  this  ring. 

The  Temple  of  Concord  was  originally  built  by  Camillus 
and  restored  by  Tiberius  and  Septimius  Severus.  It  was 
still  standing  in  the  time  of  Pope  Hadrian  I.,  late  in  the 
eighth  century,  but  was  destroyed  about  1450,  and  '*  turned 
into  a  lime-kiln,"  according  to  Poggio  Bracciolini ;  the  frag- 
ments now  remaining  were  found  in  1817. 

Pliny  gives  many  interesting  items  concerning  the  art  and 
art  lovers  of  Rome,  and  leaves  the  impression  that  the  mar- 
vellous gifts  of  Julius  Ctesar  to  Venus  Genetrix,  his  ances- 
tral goddess,  incited  Augustus  to  extreme  liberality  in  the 
same  direction,  in  order  that  his  fame  might  equal  that  of 
his  great  predecessor.  A  catalogue  of  the  treasures  of  the 
temples  was  carefully  kept;  it  was  sometimes  inscribed  on 
marble,  and  a  remarkable  example  of  these  records  was 
found  in  the  Temple  of  Diana  Nemorensis  in  1871,  and  is 
now  in  the  Orsini  Castle  at  Nemi.  It  is  a  pillar  three  feet 
in  height;  its  inscriptions  have  been  deciphered.  It  enu- 
merates, not  the  treasures  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  but  of 
two  smaller  shrines  which  were  built  within  the  temple 
enclosure. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  Roman  temples  to  be  decorated 
with  flags  and  other  hangings.  These  could  have  added 
nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  edifices,  and  some  authorities 
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yei7  reasonably  attribate  to  this  coBtom  many  of  the  mun- 
berless  fires  that  occurred  in  the  sauctoariea  of  pagan  Bmne. 
Livy  records  that  "  Id  the  year  of  Rome  bOi,"  the  hanging! 


were  taken  fn>m  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  CapitoUw- 
on  the  oocowiiiii  of  ita  restoration. 

The  custom  of  londiiig  stiitues  nith  Jewels,  which  obtaiDci 
in  pniinn  Komo.  is  most  offensive  to  our  taste,  and  wooW 
seem  to  have  been  suggested  only  by  a  desire  to  exhibit 
wealth:  it  resemblud  some  exhibitions  made  in  the  present 
day  for  the  same  reason,  in  which  the  decorated  figures  *re 
not  in  marble.     We  arc  told  of  a  silver  statae  weighing  ooe 
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hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half  pounds,  which  was  om&> 
mented  with  "a  diadem  in  which  were  set  six  pearls,  two 
emeralds,  seven  beryls,  one  carbuncle,  one  hyadntlttta,  and 
two  flint  arrow-heads;  also  ear-rings  with  emeralds  and 
pearl».  a  necklace  composed  of  thirty-six  pearls  and  eighteen 
emeralds,  two  clasps,  two  rings  on  the  little  finger,  one  on 
the  tliird,  one  on  the  middle  linger ;  and  many  other  gems 
ou  the  shoes,  ankles,  and  wrists."  This  was  a  statue  of 
Isis  placed  in  the  temple  by  a.  wealthy  lady  as  a  memorial  of 
her  deceased  grand-daughter,  and  was  but  one  of  many  like 
examples. 

In  the  most  ancient  days  of  Rome,  the  Capitolinc  Hill 
was  called  Mona  Satumhis  —  Mount  of  Satum  —  in  honour 
of  the  god  who  then  ruled  over  all  Italy,  and  was  later  dis- 
placed by  Jupiter.  The  top  of  this  hill  —  frequently  errone- 
ously called  the  Capitol,  which  should  only  be  applied  to  the 
portion  on  which  the  great  temple  was  placed  —  was  divided 
into  three  distinct  portions  by  two  peaks  with  a  depression 
between  them;  the  southwestern  summit  was  known  as  the 
C-ipitolium,  and  the  northeastern  as  the  Arx,  or  citadel. 
The  depression  was  called  tlie  Asyhun,  it  being  here  that 
Romulus  established  his  asylum  or  place  of  rcfujie  for  those 
who  desired  to  leave  other  towns  and  come  to  increase  the 
population  of  his  new  city.  The  Capitoline  Ih  the  centre  of 
many  important  and  interesting  associatioiiH  with  tlie  history 
of  Rome  from  its  very  foundation.  Here  the  Kabini's  made 
their  stand  against  the  Latins  of  the  Palatine;  and  the 
Capiloli'im  was  also  known,  iii  past  centuries,  aa  the  M->m 
Tnrjteiiiii.  the  scene  of  tlie  trcacherv  and  death  of  Tarjieia. 

The  question  as  to  which  peak  of  the  Capitoline  was  the 
Arx.  and  which  the  CapitoUum,  has  been  a  vexed  one  until 
it  was  aDS«ere<l  by  discoveries  made  November  7,  IS'n. 
The  southwestern  peak  was  the  Ceipitolhini,  and  the  site  of 
the  earliest  temple  in  Rome  meutioned  by  any  classic 
author;  here  grew  the  sacred  oak  )>eneath  which  Romulus 
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vowed  to  liuilil  tUe  t«uipie    ii  tl  altl  ougb  it  ib  known  se  that 
of  Jupiter  alone,  it  vas  <l(ubtkHS  dedicated  aleo  to  Judo 
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And  Miaerva,  or  to  the  Roman  Trinity,  to  which  a  temple 
was  raised  id  every  newly  founded  town.  This  temple  bod 
three  distinct  chambere  in  its  cella;  the  central  one  was 
devoted  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  while  the  statue  of  Minerva 
wns  ill  that  on  the  right  of  the  great  Jove,  and  the  statue  of 
Juno  in  tiiat  on  his  left;  these  statues  were  of  terra-cotta, 
after  the  Etruscan  style.  Air  and  light  were  obtained  by 
nii.-aii8  of  an  hyptethral  opening  in  the  roof. 

This  was  the  most  important  temple  in  Home,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  magnificence  and  wealth,  but  also  by  reason 
of  the  solemnity  of  its  ceremonies.  It  wa»  the  goal  of  all 
triumphal  processions,  and  the  victorious  Emperor  orOreneral 
—  surrounded  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  otiier  priests  of 
high  rank,  the  Vestal  Virgins  and  the  cliief  members  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy  —  celebrated  a  sacrifice  before  the  temple. 
Here  also,  in  the  cella  of  Minerva,  each  year,  on  the  Idea  of 
September,  a  bronze  nail  was  driven  into  the  wall  with 
great  ceremony;  this  day  was  the  anniversary  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  and  the  nails  made  a  sacred  culendar; 
tlie  sanctity  and  importance  of  this  function  was  increased 
in  the  later  years  of  the  Empire.  On  certain  ainmal  festivals 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  was  freshly  coated  with  the  vennilion 
paint  with  which  it  was  originally  coloured,  and  the  Roman 
Censors  had  the  honour  of  thus  refreshing  the  simulacnim  of 
tlie  great  deity. 

The  first  temple  to  tlie  Capitolinc  Jupiter  was  dedicated 
600  B.  C.  It  was  founded  by  Tarquiuius  and  erected  by 
his  son,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  but  was  not  c< implctt'd  until 
the  year  following  his  banislimoiit  from  the  capital.  The 
ornamentation  of  the  temple  was  in  the  jin'liaic  Etruscan 
terra-cotta;  and  so  sacred  was  it,  after  having  been  dedicated 
to  this  temple,  that  any  fragments  which  were  broken  off 
were  carefully  deposited  in  the  subterranean  t re asure-ch am- 
bers of  tbe  temple.  The  quadriga  which  stoml  on  the  ape^c 
of  tbe  pediment  of  this  temple,  said  to  have  Iicen  made  at 
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Veil,  was  one  of  the  sevea  sacred  relics  believed  to  han 
been  in  the  keeping  of  the  Vestal  Virgins. 

The  hollow  throne  on  which  the  figure  of  Jupiter  was  seated 
was  of  gold  and  ivoi^-,  and  in  it  the  gold  coin  and  bullioD  of 


the  city  werp  dpposited  until  in  Itfl  b  c  it  contained  two 
thousaiid  pounds  weight  nnd  wna  p'lid  to  the  Ganis  w  * 
ransom  for  RoTne.  Pliny  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  in  82  b,  c,  when  the  gold  was  stolen  by  C.  Marias  tiM 
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younger, it  amoanted  to  thirteen  thousand  pounds'  weight! 
It  would  seem  that  this  amount  must  have  been  made  up 
from  treasure  robbed  from  other  shrines  as  well.  Pliny  also 
relates  that  the  guardian  of  the  temple,  to  escape  torture, 
took  the  poison  which  he  had  concealed  in  a  ring,  when  ihe 
shrine  was  again  plundered  in  55  b.  c.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  height  of  folly  in  the  Romans  to  have  repeatedly 
stored  their  treasure  where  experience  had  proved  it  to  be  so 
insecure,  since  the  great  Jupiter  disdained  or  was  unable  to 
protect  it.  These  losses  were  all  the  more  unnecessary  as 
there  were  public  storehouses  —  horrea  publica  —  as  early  as 
122  B.  c,  and  one  class  of  these  was  used  for  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  money,  plate,  and  other  valuables  which  the  citizens 
chose  to  deposit  in  them.  The  horrea  were  at  first  established 
for  granaries  only,  but  later  were  used  for  many  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise and  valuables;  and  in  1885  some  very  interest- 
ing information  concerning  them  was  found  in  the  form  of 
an  advertisement  for  letting  some  of  these  buildings,  which 
begins  thus :  — 

''  To  be  let  from  to-day,  and  hereafter  annually  —  begin- 
ning on  December  13  —  these  warehouses,  belonging  to  tlie 
Eraperor  Hadrian,  together  with  their  granaries,  wine- 
cellars,  strong-boxes,  and  repositories.  The  care  and  pro- 
tection of  the  official  watchmen  is  included  in  the  lease." 

Many  regulations  follow,  which  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  now  in  force  in  the  safety  and  deposit  vaults  of  our  own 
dav. 

The  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  survived  the  invasions  and 
conflagrations  which  destroyed  so  many  Roman  edifices,  until 
83  B.  <;.,  when  it  was  burned  by  an  incendiary.  Many 
precious  offerings  were  then  destroyed,  as  the  temple  was 
marN-ellously  rich  in  the  gifts  which  had  ]»een  made  as 
honours  or  as  bribes  to  the  great  god  of  the  thunderbolt. 
From  the  ruins  Marius  robbed  several  thousand  pounds  of 
gold.     The  erection  of  a  second  temple  was  begun  at  once 
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by  Sulla;  it  was  finished  by  Julius  Caesar,  restoretl  by 
Augustus,  and  burne<l  iu  70  a.  d.  When  Vespasian  came 
to  the  throne,  he  hastened  to  begin  the  third  temple,  and  in 
his  enthusiasm  he  even  aided  with  his  own  hands  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish  from  the  sacred  site.  The  only  change 
which  the  priests  i)ermitted  Vespasian  to  make  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  temple  was  that  of  increasing  its  height 
The  work  must  have  been  done  with  great  rapidity,  as  the 
temple  was  consecrateil  in  the  year  71  a.  d. 

Again,  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  in  80  a.  d.  the  temple  was 
destroyed  by  a  conflagration  which  raged  during  three  days. 
Domitian  then  erected  the  fourth  temple  and  greatly  in- 
creased its  splendour.  He  onlered  beautiful  columns  of 
Pentelic  marl>le  to  be  made  in  Athens,  where  Plutarch  saw 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  marble  workers;  an<l  the  same 
author  gives  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  as  the  cost  of 
the  gold  plating  on  the  magnificent  structure.  The  bronze 
tiles  of  the  roof  were  gilt  and  the  doors  to  the  cellcp  covered 
with  reliefs  in  gold,  which  remained  until  they  were  stripped 
off  bv  Stilicho  the  Vandal  in  390  a.  d.  In  4.55  a.  d. 
Genseric,  another  Barbarian,  carried  off  a  part  of  the 
tiles,  and  the  reniaiiuler  were  used  at  S.  Peter's  by  Pope 
Honorius,  in  630  a.  d.  The  mosaics  of  the  pavement,  the 
sculptures  of  the  pedunent,  and  other  splendid  decorations 
of  this  temple  have  been  celebrated  as  among  the  best 
artistic  prcKluctions  of  its  time. 

Since  1H3'>,  remains  of  ancient  edifices  have  occasionallv 
been  discovered  on  the  western  peak  of  the  Capitoline  Hilli 
and  favissfp^  or  sul)terranean  treasure-chambers,  which  ex- 
tended under  the  Temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  have 
been  repeatedly  excavated.  A  large  platform  on  which  the 
temple  st^nxl  has  also  been  ])artly  uncovered,  as  well  as  a 
smaller  platform  beside  it,  discovered  in  1875.  The  original 
platfonn  of  this  temple  was  enlarged  in  386  b.  c.  and  the 
diflftculties  in  accomplishing  this,  on  account  of  the  preeipi- 
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tous  shape  of  the  hill,  were  so  ekilfully  overcome  ttiat  Livy 
called  the  work  one  of  the  wooders  of  Rome,  it  being 
necessary  to  build  huge  foundations  from  the  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  bill  up  to  the  height  of  the  platform. 

The  original  platform  was  two  hundred  and  seven  and  one 
half  feet  long,  and  oue  hundred  and  ninety-two  and  a  half 
wide,  and  must  have  been  much  larger  at  the  time  of  which 
Livy  speaks.  But  when  the  Caffarelli  Palace  was  built  in 
16h0,  its  size  and  height  were  much  reduced,  and  the  area  of 
the  platform,  as  now  known,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-tliree 
feet  wide ;  it  is  a  little  longer  than  wide.  Portions  of  the 
great  wall  of  3(t6  b.  c,  are  dis- 
covered from  time  to  time;  and 
the  travertine  facing  on  them  is 
rich  in  inscriptions  whicli  prove 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  con- 
tributed to  the  honour  paid  to 
Jupiter  by  this  herculean  labour. 
Commenrlatore  Lanciaiii,  who  was 
present  at  the  discoveries  in  ItSTO, 
says,  "One  cannot  read  these 
historical  documents  —  referring 
t^i  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls 
—  without  acquiring  a  new  sense 

of  the  magnitude  and  power  of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  latest 
contain  messages  of  friendship  and  gratitude  fn)m  kings 
Mithridates  Philopator,  and  Srithridates  I'iiiljidclplms  of 
Pontns,  from  Ariobarzanes  Philoroma'us  of  (aiiiiadiicia 
and  Athenais  his  queen,  from  the  province  of  Lycin,  from 
some  ttiwnships  of  the  province  <)f  C'arin,  etc." 

The  principal  object  discovered  in  lH7!i  was  n  portion  of 
an  enormous  fluted  column  of  Fcntciic  marble  which  has 
every  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  same  edifice  ns  the 
fragments  of  pillars  found  by  Vacca  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    From  one  of  the  capitals  Vacca  carve<l  the  lion  for 
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the  Villa  Medici,  while  Vincenzo  de  Rossi  carved  from  the 
other  pieces  figures  of  prophets  and  various  statues  to 
adorn  the  Cesi  chapel  in  S.  Maria  della  Pace.  Vaeea 
wrote  that  he  found  no  portions  of  the  entablature,  and  he 
surmised  that,  as  the  fragments  found  were  near  the  edge 
of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  others  had  probably  fallen  into  the 
plain  ])el()w;  and  this  suspicion  seems  to  be  justified  by  the 
fact  that  in  1 780,  pieces  of  entablature  of  enormous  size  and 
ex(|uisite  workmanship  were  found  in  Via  Montauara,  where 
excavations  were  made  for  laying  the  foundations  of  a  house. 
These  various  circumstances  seem  so  in  accord  with  tlie  dis- 
covery of  the  subterranean  treasure-chambers,  the  platform, 
and  the  fluted  Pentelic  column,  as  to  establish  the  position 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  and  to  settle 
questions  which  have  l)een  pending  during  tliree  centuries. 

On  the  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  near  S.  Martina,  there 
is  a  representation  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  with  a  priest 
sacrificing  before  it;  the  altar  is  a  tripod;  there  are  eight 
persons  surrounding  the  pontifex,  while  a  bull  stands  near 
bv,  readv  for  sacrifice. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  Capitolium  is 
that  it  was  used  as  a  place  for  the  most  im|>ortant  adver- 
tising. Here  were  displayed  such  public  documents  as 
State  decrees,  deeds,  and  other  papers  which  affonle<i  the 
citizens  full  information  as  to  what  was  l>eing  done  in  the 
various  departments,  executive,  military,  and  i>olitical.  The 
<liscovery  of  this  system  of  giving  out  this  knowleilge  was 
made  from  tlie  (Jiplomata  honesUv  ////.s^*iowm,  or  the  imi>erial 
letters-patent  given  to  those  who  were  honourably  dischaiged 
from  the  army  or  navy,  ])estowing  certain  priAileges  on  them. 

These  were  engraved  on  ])ronze  tablets,  and  the  original 
was  hung  in  the  Capitolium :  while  a  copy  was  taken  home 
]>y  the  veteran,  and  stmie  of  these  copies  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time,  although  the  originals  have  disappeared. 
The  copies  are  found  all  over  the  Roman  Empire,  in  every 
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part  from  which  soldiers  were  drafted.  The  clause  with 
which  they  iuvariably  end  is  as  follows :  — 

**  Transcribed  —  and  compared  or  verified  —  from  the 
original  bronze  tablet  which  is  hung  in  Rome  in  the  Capi- 
tolium."  Then  follows  the  designation  of  the  special  place 
in  the  Capitolium  in  which  the  particular  tablet  was 
suspended.  For  example,  ^^  On  the  right  side  of  the  shrine 
of  the  ^  Fides  poptdi  Borthani^'  December  11,  a.  d.  52."  Or 
^*on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Quintus  Mareius  Rex, 
behind  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  June  15,  64  —  " 

I  will  not  lengthen  the  list  of  the  inscriptions,  but  a 
proper  comparis9n  of  them  proves  that  they  were  hung  in 
regular  order,  according  to  their  dates,  until,  in  the  year  93 
A.  i>.,  there  was  no  space  left  and  a  place  had  to  be  found 
outside  the  temple  for  this  purpose,  and  they  were  after- 
wards hung  *'  in  muro  jwst  templam  divi  axl  Minvrvani^** 
which  is  behind  the  present  church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice. 

The  very  name  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maxi- 
mus  has  a  grand  and  impressive  sound,  and  the  repetition  of 
it  brings  to  mind  many  solemn  aiul  imposing  scenes  which 
had  place  liere  in  the  days  of  Imperial  Rome,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  which  is  unequalled  in  our  day.  Unaided  imagina- 
tion would  fail  to  picture  such  a  pageant  as  a  triumphal 
procession ;  but,  thanks  to  Josephns  and  other  writers  of  his 
time,  we  know  what  the  triumph  was  like  which  celebrated 
the  fame  and  conquests  of  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus, 
after  their  return  from  the  war  a^rainst  the  Jews,  —  a  war 
which  had  raised  the  son  of  a  "  Sa])ine  of  mean  condition  " 
t^)  the  proudest  position  in  the  world  of  his  day. 

Vespasian  returned  to  Rome  in  70  a.  d.,  having  been 
already  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Alexandria.  Titus  was  left 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Jews,  and  when,  a  year  later 
than  his  father,  the  son  also  reached  Rome,  their  joint 
triumph  was  celebrated.  This  was  the  year  in  wliich  the 
third  temple  raised  to  the  great  go<l  of  the  thunderbolt  was 
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completed  ftnd  dedicated,  it  lieing  rebuilt  with  new  splen- 
dours, and  its  heigtit  so  increased  as  to  empliaeise  its 
impress  iveueas. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  celebration  of  the  trinmph,  long 
before  the  sun  had  lighted  up  the  gilded  monoments  of 


Rome,  the  whole  city  was  nstir.  Every  temple  was  filled 
with  tlie  [wrfiuiie  of  burning  incense,  and  crowds  passed  in 
and  out,  Kalutin<r  the  gods,  nil  on  their  way  to  find  positions 
from  nliich  tlie  great  pmccssion  could  best  be  Been ;  while 
from  c^'ery  part  of  Kume,  from  hill  and  lowland,  within 
and  witliimt  the  gates,  rose  the  inspiring  cry,  *'  /o  triumiihe! 
lo  Irium/ih'-.'"  until  even  those  who,  an  hour  before,  had 
been  lH)wcd  down  with  personal  sorrows,  were  roused  from 
all  thoughts  of  sa<liiess  and  tilled  with  the  contagious  spirit 
of  the  day;  until  even  sbves  not  only  shouted,  but  felt, 
each  one  for  himself,  that  on  this  «Iay  be  could  sincerely  join 
in  the  cry,  " /c  triitriiphe.' "  such  elation  was  there  :.•,  the 
atmosphere  of  rejoicing  Rome. 
Meantime  the  soldiers  without  the  gates,  dressed  in  silken 
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tuuicd,  with  freeh  Uuret  cronoB  upoo  their  beads,  had  formed 
into  legions,  and,  approaching  the  gates,  found  a  generous 
banquet  prepared  for  tbem.  The  crowds  everywhere  in- 
creased ;  and  the  public  squares,  the  bridges,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  were  alive  with  restless  masses  of  human  beings, 
all  striving  so  to  place  tJieuiselves  that  the  especial  features 
of  the  procession  might  be  carefully  observe^l. 

Ves])asiaii  and  Titus  first  proceeded  to  the  Portico  of 
Ik'tavia,  where  they  presided  over  the  meeting  of  the  Senate 
and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  Patricians.  Then, 
without  tlie  triumphal  gate,  they  breakfasted  with  the  soldiers, 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and,  being  investe<l  witli  the  triumphal 
ornnmenbt,  prepared  for  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

The  siwilfl  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  those  of  the 
.lewish  palaces  were  borne  in  the  van  of  the  procession ; 
exqui-site  objects  of  the  finest  silver,  gold  and  ivorj-  work, 
stiifFs  of  richest  dye  from  Syrian  loom^4.  and  precious,  rare 
jewels  were  carried  by  soldiers  in  purple  aud  gold  tunics. 
A  multitude  of  statues  wrought  from  vsirinns  metals  were 
followed  by  elephants  and  dromedaries,  caparisoned  in  the 
rich  stuffs  with  which  the  Eastern  tyrants  wtre  nccniitonied 
to  a<lorn  them  when  they  rode  in  triumph  i)r  to  battle :  all 
this  prt'MCnted  a  fair  and  glorious  sjwrtacle  whicli  a  Chris- 
tian might  behold  with  pleasure.  But,  alas!  following  it 
came  a  multitude  of  human  beings,  slaves  and  prisoners  of 
war,  whose  agonies,  plainly  writ  upon  their  fiKcs,  wonhl 
have  Boddeneil  any  hearts  save  those  of  steel,  sucli  as  tjjcir 
conquerors  bore  within  their  proud  and  savii^e  hrcusts. 

Among  these  unfortunates  were  many  whi)sc  hearts  wtre 
broken  by  their  exile  from  h<)me  and  frieiidM,  with  the 
certainty  before  them  of  living  as  shives.  or  dying  in  the 
arena;  but  being  thus  paraded,  behind  dunili  beasts  and 
lifeless  statues,  an  exhibition  to  <rratiry  the  pndc  of  their 
con<|uerors,  was  the  supreme  insult  tliat  <i>nhl  be  fon'ed 
opon  them;  and  bitterly  as  they  hat^-d  the  Uoinans  before,  a 
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spirit  like  that  of  devils  was  now  aroused  in  them,  and  to 
have  killed,  each  oue  his  man,  though  he  suffered  emcifixiou 
for  the  deed,  would  have  been  an  inexpressible  joy ;  but  even 
this  revenge  was  denied  them.  The  trumpets  sounded; 
triumph  and  pleasure  were  manifest  on  every  side;  and  the 
wretched  Jews  were  jeered  and  mocked  by  the  curious 
throng.  After  them  were  borne  many  trophies  and  realistic 
representations  of  the  struggles  they  had  made  to  save  their 
sacred  temple,  their  beloved  Jerusalem,  and  their  homes. 

IIa[)pily,  these  prisoners  preceded,  and  so  could  not  see 
what  would  have  pained  them  most  of  all.  The  treasures 
from  the  very  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  wonderful  temple 
built  by  Solomon  —  treasures  hitherto  concealed  from  all 
eyes  save  those  of  (iod's  anointed — were  now  exix>sed  to 
the  gaze  and  the  scoffs  of  the  pagans.  The  sacreil  utensils 
never  before  touched  by  profane  hands;  the  tables  of  the 
law  given  on  Mount  Sinai;  the  seven  branched  candlesticks 
of  pure  gold;  the  table  of  the  shewbread,  of  richest  metal: 
the  trumpets  that  sounded  the  Jubilee;  even  the  ver\' veil* 
beyond  which  no  unconsecrated  eyes  could  penetrate;  the 
statues  of  Abraham  and  Sarah;  of  David  and  the  kings  of 
his  line,  —  all,  all  were  here  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of 
legionaries,  under  the  blazing  light  of  the  Italian  sky.  to 
gratify  the  pride  of  the  concjuerors  and  desolators  of  the 
Holy  Jerusalem. 

But  what  is  this  saddest  sight  of  all,  this  man  laden  with 
clanking  chains,  who  walks  to  certain  death  with  a  courage 
superior  to  that  with  which  he  had  defendeil  Jerusalem' 
Simon,  son  of  Gorias,  art  thou  not  happy  that  the  end  is 
so  near? 

Having  feasted  their  eyes  on  the  terrible  humiliation  d 
this  great  hero,  the  Romans  strive  to  gain  their  first  glimpse 
of  the  imperial  ])air,  father  and  son,  in  whose  honour  this 
wonderful,  living,  panoramic  spectacle  proceeds.  The  g^ 
and  ivorv  statues  of  Victory  are  their  heralds,  and  follow- 
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ing  tfaeae  the  g<^d«n  ch&riota  of  tibe  emperors  appear. 
Vespasian,  <dd,  wrinkled,  and  gray-haired,  commands 
atteation  and  lererence,  because  be  is  to-day,  in  the  eyes  of 
pioiu  pagans,  tbe  representative  of  Jupiter  iha  Thiinderer. 
But  'ntofl,  atMMJing  in  IiIb  car,  the  grace  of  his  youthful 
figure  revealing  itself  in  spite  of  the  heavy  folds  of  his 
imperial  toga,  laurel-crowned,  and  bearing  his  sceptre, 
aunnoDDted  by  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  seemed,  indeed,  some- 
thing more  than  mortal ;  and  even  the  vermilion  eoloar  of  his 
flesh,  such  as  every  vicUv  wore  in  his  triumph,  the  tint  of 
Jupiter  himself,  failed  to  con- 
ceal the  noble  beanty  of  this 
conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  whose 
arms  were  hea%'y  with  bracelets 
of  such  metals  aa  gave  out 
sounds  more  musical  than  thuHe 
from  Simon's  chains. 

Like  the  cliariot  of  tlie  great 
god  himself,  tliose  of  the  em- 
perors were  each  drawn  by  four 
milk-white  stee<ls,  wreathed  witli 
laurel,  and  that  of  Titus,  maile 
of  ivory  and  bronzed  gold,  set 
with  Jewels,  flashing  in  tlie  sun, 
was  most  dazzlin);  to  behold. 

Domitian,  and  a  gay  company 
of  noble  Romans,  mounte<l  on 
prancing  steeds,  richly  oa[)ari- 
soned.  and  themKelvcs  wearing 
snow-white  togas  and  olive  gar- 
lands, were  honoured  witii  the  iscbssb-box. 
privil^e  of  guidiug  the  horses 

of  the  triumphal  chariots  with  reins  of  gold.  But  in  the 
midst  uf  all  this  glory  and  adulation  Titus  was  not  per- 
mitted to  foiget  that  he  was  mortal ;  for  behind  him  on  his 
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chariot  rode  a  slave  who  from  time  to  time  repeated  the 
dread  sentence,  ''  Cce«ar,  hominem  te  esse  memento;  "  thus, 
if  in  this  prondest  moment  of  his  life,  by  any  chance  he 
should  forget  that  he  must  die  as  certainly  as  Simon,  whom 
he  was  about  to  murder,  this  solemn  tnith  was  soanded  iu 
his  ear  and  he  knew  that  an  hour  must  come  when  he  would 
be  as  powerless  as  the  veriest  slave  in  all  Rome. 

After  the  chariots  there  filed  an  endless  procession  of 
soldiers  and  white-robed  men,  shouting  the  praises  of  the 
emperors,  singing  of  victory,  and  giving  way  to  the  joy  of 
tlie  d»iy  as  if  their  existence  was  all  of  the  happiest.  Poor 
wretches,  many  of  them,  whose  lives  were  not  worth  the 
down  floating  on  tlie  breeze,  if  by  any  chance  they  should 
offend  a  noble  patrician !  and  which  of  those  numl>erles8 
soldiers  (»ould  count  ujjon  more  than  a  few  hours  l>etween 
the  morning's  feast  and  the  night  of  death? 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  triumphal  gate  by  which 
this  great  procession  passed,  was  situated  where  the  Hospital 
of  Santo  Spirito  now  stands,  and  that  the  triumphal  bridge 
across  the  Tiber  was  close  ])esideit;  but  careful  antiquarians, 
like  Middleton,  say  that  its  site  is  unknown.  However, 
♦I()sei)hus  relates  that  all  tliis  splendid  concourse  passed  over 
into  the  Campus  Martins  and  on  t^jwards  the  Capitoline 
Hill ;  and  we  wonder  if  the  temples,  porticoes,  circuses,  and 
fountains  were  siiflicient  to  distract  the  thought  of  Simon, 
the  son  of  Gorias,  for  a  moment ;  or  if  the  splendid,  four- 
faced  arch  of  .hums  recalled  to  him  the  dreadful  war  he  had 
survived ;  and  in  the  Via  Sacra,  walking  on  the  very  pave- 
ment which  we  tread  to-day,  did  he  lift  his  eyes  to  the 
magnificent  slirines,  or  realise  that  in  the  Fonim  he  saw 
the  very  heart  of  Imperial  Rome.  Soon  will  he  mount  to 
the  glorious  sanctuary  of  Jui)iter  Optimus  Maximus,  —  to 
him  the  end  of  this  wearisome  march  and  of  his  brave, 
but  blasted  life. 

The   temple  reached,  scarcely  a  sound  is  heard,  and  aU 
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eyes  are  fixed  on  the  heroic  defender  of  that  other  shrine,  — 
the  Holy  Temple  of  King  Solomon,  —  and  as  the  lictors  lead 
him  away,  the  clanking  of  his  chains  sounds  like  a  fiendish 
death-knell.  First,  he  must  be  horribly  beaten,  and  then  cast 
into  that  Tullianum  where  Jugurtha  starved  and  Sejanus 
perished,  and  Saint  P^ter  called  up  a  sparkling  spring  for 
the  baptism  of  his  gaolers.  There  the  merciful  aze  of  the 
executioner  severs  his  head  from  his  body,  which  is  dragged 
away  to  the  Gemoniae,  and  is  soon  seen  floating  down  the 
Tiber. 

Meantime  the  emperors  have  left  their  chariots;  and,  as 
night  comes  on,  forty  elephants,  bearing  innumerable  lighted 
candles,  illuminate  the  arcades  and  porticoes  with  a  blaze 
of  light.  On  their  knees  Vespasian  and  Titus  mount  the 
steps  of  rarest  marbles,  and  enter  where  numberless  trophies 
of  Rome's  victories  surround  them;  for  doorways,  pillars, 
and  walls  are  crowded  with  helmets,  swords,  standards, 
shields,  and  other  spoils  taken  by  victorious  generals,  and 
offered  to  the  great  Jupiter,  who  sits  within,  his  thunderbolt 
and  lance  in  his  hands,  and  his  golden  diadem  resting  above 
his  vermilion  brow. 

Within  the  temple  the  victors  pause  and  await  the  '*  Actum 
€8t^"  which  will  announce  that  Simon  lives  no  more;  and 
soon  hearing  this,  sliouted  by  a  lietor,  they  press  into  the 
cella  of  the  deity,  while  the  temple  and  all  the  space  without 
resound  with  shouts  of  triumphant  joy,  as  if,  in  the  slaying 
of  this  helpless  foe,  a  great  deed  had  been  done!  And 
now,  after  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  the  gifts  which  the 
conquerors  have  brought  are  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
statue.  Titus  places  his  own  diadem  before  it  and  leaves  a 
laurel  branch  in  the  helpless  hand.  Without,  the  altars 
smoke,  and  priests  sacrifice  whole  hecatombs  of  the  most 
perfect  beasts  that  can  be  found,  while  beneath  the  colon- 
nades of  the  temple  the  Ciesars  hold  a  festal  banquet  for 
the  Senate  and  court.     And  this  is  not  the  only  feast.     The 
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noldiers  arc  tvji  ilwl  n  itli  ohoiceat  food  and  wines  nucli  a* 
the  (rod-,  mi^lit  ui\\  tiikriiiaii  and  the  wiues  of  C\|>ni- 
arc  initiNiired  out  t  •  the  nhnlc  arnn,  and  there  ]&  no  hou  e 
in  Rome  v\lure  i  linijnet  is  not  spread  with  \iindHwliuli 
the  Motors  lin\c  MipjihtH  ho  hheralH  that  the  Utiles  of  tlic 
p<M)r  will  be  \>(11  fnrnHhed  for  dn\s  to  come 

As  we  rend  <f  thi-  ni  i^nifiet  nee  and  picture  all  Rittif 
demoted  tu  tin  pUnsnri  of  this  night  »e  cannot  forget  tli>' 
Hclirow  prisiJiK rs  who  ni  deejie-it  «oe  are  mounntig  fir 
Simon  the  fwiii  of  fion  is  the^  are  shedding  n\ers  of  tear- 
for  him  for  thiir  Iilo\eil  homt  tlieir  wues  and  ehiWrsti. 
whde  mntterni^  iiirses  deep  ind  dreadful  od  their  pitiW 
coiiqneront        Is    theie    a    Roman    who   remeinbeni  Simo" 
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(■xt-ept  to  gloat  over  his  fate?  Do  any  reoall  those  who 
hiive  before  been  letl  in  chaiiitt,  and  triuni]>hH  by  other  con- 
ijucrors  as  haughty  and  Huci-eHsful  as  Titus?  Syphax,  King 
(if  Numidia,  Perseuu,  King  of  Mucedoii,  with  whom  they  also 
exliibited  hia  babes,  and  many  others  who  have  dragged 
their  chains  along  the  \'ia  Triumphalis,  dotbed  in  the  black 
rol>e  of  death,  all-merciful  to  such  as  they. 

1 1  glorious  I'ity  !     'I'limugh  llie  dei-peiihig  iihailr 

A  thoiiBaiid  heroeii,  like  thf  gods  arraveil, 

Anil  Imrds,  wilh  laurel  rustling  on  thinr  liair. 

Walk  priiuJIy.  aoil  tipeuk  |;i3iidly.  till  tlie  air 

Is  full  of  HoleiDU  majefCy.  ami  niglit 

Ib  hallway  roblieil  by  tcm|jliii  iiiarlik-  niiilu. 

Yon  tramping  hIoihIk  attil  ynndrr  glillering  ulieel 

('liariot  a  Cu^iiar,  whilR  the  I'uinmoiiweal 

flreelH  liim  with  piFniia,  ami  wc  pri'iiilly  man'li 

On  toward  the  Furum.    Tlie  triiimplial  arcli. 

Ituraing  with  bainicni,  iiiiil  the  niurninriug  Titreet, 

Y>eep  strewn  with  ruwB,  till  the  nir  \a  Mreet 

With  floating  odon.     Hon-  the  lieralil:>  blow 

'l'h?ir  wild.  delirioUK  tnnnprlN.  noteii  that  go 

Like  swift  flami!K  suaring  with  tlie  hery  tuue. 

Bursting  fruni  rlnriiniK  lilaiitig  in  the  iiuju '. 

Whcm^  romB  we?  froHi  what  ^inqneAl '  wilh  what  spoil  ? 

Whence  arf  thpw  I'aptivci'.  Iilcciliiig  as  they  toil 

I'uder  onr  loail  of  Tro]>!iieri^     Whiiw,  and  gniaiis, 

And  hloMi,  that  i<liain<i!  the  ruw  Ivaven  on  tlii'  atnnm 

¥i'T  depth  uf  criniwiti !     And  the  di'w  of  tiars 

Blixtering  the  niionclay  diut !    O'envinii'  with  vpiin" 

Ami  tMl  and  grief,  [here  dropf  the  way-worn  Hhive 

I'tider  the  hoiHcx ;  ami  the  ii>n<|tiiTini;  wavi-. 

Above  hid  i-arcaMi,  pouro  it.'  glorionH  fIriiHl 

Down  through  the  Koruni  in  a  jiiith  of  bl.-.rl, 

Roaring  with  triumph  !     Do  I  wake  or  slfi>|i' 

Thanii  Heaven.  'I  was  but  a  •hi-nr.i  -.  :i  niiiiHl  hrap 

The  houM  of  Cniiar  and  of  Nero  li>..'' ! 

And  o'er  the  golilen  wall  the  owlet  nii^htlv  iries. 

The  fartMa,  or  vaults  of  thv  shrines  of  juicioiit  Rome,  aro 
interesting  both  for  the  kiiowle<lge  of  the  ctistoms  of  tlieir 
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period  which  they  aflford,   and  for  the  multitude  of  "  an- 
tiques "  which  have  been   found  in  them  and  are  now  seen 
in  museums  and  private  collections  all   over   the  civiliseii 
world.     The  discovery  of  one  of  these  depositories  for  the 
overflow  of  ex-votos  —  one  of  the  customary  uses  of  the 
vaults  —  frequently   leads  to  the   further  discovery  of   a 
sanctuary    or  a  place    of   pilgrimage.     All   pagan  temples 
were  provided  with  repositories  for  ex-votos ;   and  as  these 
multiplied  and  overflowed,  the  less  valuable  objects,  usually 
of    terra-cotta,    were    placed    in  vaults  or  in  trenches  duij 
for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  farissce  opened  in  the  cemetery  outside  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  in  1876,  disclosed  about  two  hundre<l 
Etruscan  and  Italo-Greek  vases  of  terra-cotta,  besides  some 
pieces  of  bronze  and  other  curious  antiquities,  which  had 
probably  been  hidden  in  the  earth  more  than  twelve  hundnnl 
years. 

Naturally,  when  these  vaults  and  trenches  are  discovered 
by  archseologists  and  officials,  the  objects  found  are  properly 
classified  and  placed  in  suitable  collections;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  at  times  they  have  been  opened  by  men 
who  valued  them  only  for  the  prices  they  could  obtain  for 
them,  and  the  ex-votos,  like  the  contents  of  Egyptian 
tombs,  have  been  scattered  far  and  wide. 

The  favissw  at  Nemi,  which  belonge<i  to  the  temple  of 
Diana  Nemorensis  and  the  sanitarium  near  by,  have 
made  remarkable  revelations,  in  the  wav  of  anatomical 
ex-votos,  thousands  of  which  have  been  found  there,  as 
well  as  near  the  temple  of  .Kseulapius  in  the  Tiber,  already 
mentioned;  ])ut  the  numbers  at  other  shrines  are  quite 
unimportant  ])eside  those  at  Veii,  where  an  ancient  and 
venerable  temi)le  was  dedicated  to  Juno,  from  which  ex- 
votos  were  carried  away  and  thrown  over  the  side  of  the  cliff 
on  which  the  t<*mple  stood,  in  such  masses  as  to  make  a  slope 
from  the  ridge,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  in  height. 
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This  mine  of  ex-voUw  lias  been  kimwii  f()r  more  tliun 
two  centuries,  and  excavations  were  inutle  in  it  iti  the  time 
or  Alexander  VII. ;  anil  in  1H81).  when  the  Empress  of  Ilrnzil 
made  fresh  att«niptB  to  explore  it,  the  amount  of  objects 
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riiuiid  is  iilmoHt  beyond  belief.  No  other  EtruttcaTi  poIIw 
tinii  of  bronzes  and  terra-cottna  lias  solidly  owupied  neiirly 
fiirty-four  thousand  cubic  feet. 

Ill  two  weeks  four  thousand  objects  worthy  of  prcservii- 
tiou  were  founds  while  double  tiiat  number  were  reburied. 

Commendatore  Lanciaui  gives  the  following  list  of  thccf 
ex-votoe,  each  one  of  which  is  an  expt'es'tion  of  gratitude  i>/ 
Jimo  for  the  beiiefite  she  lias  conferred,  or  a  hopeful  prayer 
tJiat  she  may  ^ant  her  aid  to  her   xufferiug  worshippers. 

"  The  heads  of  veiled  goddesses  alone  amount  to  four  hundred 
ii[jd  forty-seven,  of  which  three  hnndred  )tnd  seventy  lire  full  faced, 
tlie  rest  in  profile. 

"  The  vein  ooiitaiiis  fifty-lwo  varieties  of  types  :  to  Bartoli'a  list 
we  must  add  busts,  niii»ks,  arma.  breasts,  wombs,  spines,  bowels. 
Inngs,  tj>es.  figures  cut  open  across  the  breast  and  showing  the 
Hiifttoiny,  figures,  appro simntely  huninn.  or  male  and  female 
embryos  ending  like  ths  trunk  of  a  tree  with  stumps  eorrespond- 
iiig  lo  tlie  feet,  fiijiircs  of  hermiiplirodites,  Inniiiin  torsos  modelled 
purposely  without  heads,  arms  without  hands,  legs  without 
feet,  hands  holding  apples  or  jewel-caskets,  fig^urines  of  mothers 
nursing  twins,  beautiful  life-sized  statues  of  draped  women,  with 
movable  hands  and  feet,  rats,  wild  boars,  sucking  pigs,  cows, 
rama,  apples,  and  othei-  fruits,  and  •  marbles.'  " 

It  seeinB  out  of  place  to  speak  of  a  temple  in  Rome  with 
prnpytain,  a  dromox,  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  cartouches;  but 
since  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  flourished  as  it  did  in 
the  Kternol  City,  the  temple  of  tiiese  Egyptian  deities 
became  an  imi>ortaiit  edifice,  and  many  fine  specimens  of 
Egyptian  art  have  been  found  in  the  course  of  the  ceotiiries 
which  have  pasKcd  since  the  final  attempt  t«  revive  its 
eeremonial  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  list  of  these  objects  is  loo  lonji  to  repeat  here; 
but  from  time  to  time,  since  1374,  —  when  the  obelisk  now  in 
the  Piazza  della  Rotonda  was  found,  —  many  valuable  Egyp- 
tian sculptures  and  other  objects  have  been  brought  to  light. 
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fiometimpB  as  tJie  reonlt  of  n  sciirdi  for  them,  nnrt  nffnin 
■whpn  PXPRvations  were  madp  for  other  ?pnsons :  ninonjr 
these  the  two  Hodr  in  thp  Vntioan  nnil  two  in  tho  Capitolinc 
>IiiR«UR).  Since  the  dtite  last  montionpfl.  at  Heven  periods 
nep»rntefl  bv  lonjier  anil  shortrr  intennlfi.  important  oontri- 
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buttons  of  this  kind  have  been  made  to  museums  and  private 
collections  from  the  archaeologically  fertile  soil  of  Rome. 

And  these  finds,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  all  eauie 
from  one  locality,  move<l  the  Commendatore  Laneiani  to 
institute  an  excavation  here,  the  rewards  of  which  fully 
vindicated  his  archseological  judgment  and  instinct 

The  work,  begun  in  June,  1883,  brought  to  light  on  the 
third  day  a  splendid  sphinx,  a  portrait  of   King  Amasis, 
which  is  immensely  interesting  to  Egyptolc^sts  on  account 
of  its  historical  associations;  the  sixth  day  a  fine  obelisk 
was  produced,  the  mate   to  one  which  was  already  in  the 
Piazza  del   Pantheon;    the  second  has  since  been  erected 
as  a  soldiers'  monument  in  front  of  the  railwav  station,  in 
honour  of  the  brave  men  killed  at  Dagola  in  1887.    Two 
days  later,  two  of  the  monsters  known  as  kynoke2}haloi  or 
apes,  were  found.     But  more  important  than  all  else  was  the 
discovery  that  the  temple  itself  had  been  made   in  Egypt 
and  brought  to  Rome  in  pieces,  just  as  we  now  send  much 
simpler  constructions  to  new  settlements  in  various  portions 
of  our  country.     Piece  by  piece,  colonnades,  a  double  ce/k 
obelisks,  sphinxes,  crocodiles,  lions,  columns,  and  all  had  been 
brought  from  Sais  to  Rome,  where  for  a  time  the  worshii) 
within  its  walls  was  far  more  devoted  and  ardent  than  that 
of  tlie  degenerating?  people  on  the  banks  of  its  native  Nile. 

Joseph  us  records  the  destruction  of  this  temple  by  T\h^' 
rius,  who  east  the  statue  of  [sis  into  the  Tiber,  cruoifi*?^^ 
her  priests,  and  burned  her  shrine ;  Nero  restored  it,  but  i" 
80  A.  n.  it  was  Inirned. 

Domitian  again  rebuilt  it,  and  several  later  emperor* 
added  to  its  decorations.  At  the  end  of  the  third  century  ^^ 
the  Christian  era  it  had  a  sacred  avenue,  or  dromos^  vTitl^ 
pyramidal  towec^,  or  prdpyhticu  at  each  end ;  six  obeli*''^''' 
which  undoubtedly  flanke<l  the  towers  and  gateway  h^^'^ 
been  found ;  the  avenue  led  to  the  double  temple,  and  to  ^ 
belonged  the  lions  of  the  Capitoline  Museum  and  those  ^ 
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**  MoBeo  EtruBco  (iregoriano,  tlie  sphinx  of  Amusis. 
^"^  the  Tranquitli  sphinx  in  tli»?  Capitol,  the-  Oceniiutt  nl 
X»ple8,  the  Nile  of  tlie  Braccio  Nuovo,  tlie  Tiber  of  tlie 
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Louvre,  aiul  several  im|><>rtaiit  sculptures  now  in  Florence, 
besiilcH  the'altiirM  of  Isis,  the  orot-odile,  triiMxl,  etc. 

Uf  the  temple  itself,  two  oolumns  and  seven  capitals  rv- 
main,  tlie  former  euvereil  with  bae-reliefa;  must  of  these  arr 
in  the  Vatican,  while  liloeks  of  granite  from  the  walls  are  ii) 
the  Barberini  gardens  aiid  the  Palazzo  Gulitzin.  Many  uf 
these  HtatuoH  bear  tlie  marks  of  violence,  wbile  others  must 
have  t)eeu  iirokeii  in  pie(«H,  the  fragments  being  in  iionie 
cases  very  small ;  the  noses  anil  paws  of  the  sphinxes  are 
broken,  and  otlier  injuries  indicate  the  excitement  of  a  riul. 
No  doubt  this  occurred  in  ;t!i4  a.  o,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  restore  paganism  in  Rome. 

There  is  good  ri'ason  to  believe  that  the  objects  fouitd  iu 
IHXS  were  by  no  means  nil  tiiut  were  originally  buried,  as 
most  of  the  sanic  gnuind  hud  l)efure  been  explored,  and 
Coinmendutorc  Lanciani  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  objects 
which  could  be  burnt  into  lime  or  otherwise  utilised  hwl 
been  taken:  but  basalt,  jjorphyry,  and  granite  would  have 
been  useless  to  these  iconoclasts.  This  opinion  is  conflrmeil 
by  tlic  f:ict  that  the  mai'ble  pedestal  of  the  obelisk  was  split. 
!is  if  ready  to  be  mnved,  while  the  olielisk,  being  of  granit«- 
is  wonderfully  jierfect. 

Another  most  intercting  R'ccnt  discovery  is  that  of  the 
Temi)li'  of  Neptune,  made  in  l«7«  in  the  Piazza  dl  Pietra. 
which  came  as  a  surprise,  since  the  <ligging  that  revealeil  it 
WHS  .lone  in  tlic  intcn'st  of  a  drain  rather  than  in  that  of  tlie 
ever  fascinating  si>nrcli  for  archa'o logical  treasures.  The 
wiirkmi'n  came  upon  the  foundations  of  an  early  me"li*val 
church,  some  columns  of  •//•ill"  tintiru  and  other  frugmeut«. 
ioid  a  iiroper  examination  rvvcaletl  tbc  fact  that  this  chureb 
had  been  cimstnictcil  with  portions  of  the  triumphal  an:ti 
of  Claudius  anil  Die  Tcmiilc  of  Neptune. 

l)i(m  Cassius  states  that  tlie  Portico  of  the  Argonaubt. 
with  tlie  Temjile  <if  Xe]ituiie  in  its  centre,  was  built  in  26  b.''. 
by  Marcus  .\gripjia.  and  nearly  destrovwl  by  Are  iu  80  a.  d.; 
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the  beautiful  niina  which  remain  are  from  the  restoration  of 
the  temple  by  HadrinD.  This  temple  was  noted  for  itu  artie- 
tif  bas-reiiefs,  which  repreeent«<l  the  thirty-Bix  provinces  of 
tlie  Roman  Empire  at  the  tieginniug  of  our  era.  Tlies«  were 
inserted  into  the  basement  and  formed  the  [ledestals  of  the 
tbirtT-six  columns  of  tlie  peristyle;  still  other  reliefs  l>e- 
tiseen  the  pe<lestals  were  ornamented  with  the  different 
flags,  weapons,  and  uniforms  of  these  |)rovinces.  The 
wiii^  of  the  temple  stands  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra  in  a 
splendid  condition  and  might  be  restored  in  Huch  a  way  as 
t<)  make  it  a  maj;nificent  relic  of  ancient  Rome. 

But,  alas!  the  bas-reliefs  excavated  previously  have  been 
scattereil ;  three  provinces  and  two  trophies  neiit  to  Naples 
with  the  Farnese  marbles;  one  jKirtion  of  the  entablature 
has  been  used  in  restoring  the  Arch  of  Constantiiie ;  another 
iti  use<l  as  n  seat  in  the  Giardino  dcllc  Tre  I'ite  on  tlie  Capi- 
toline,  while  several  reliefs  are  in  different  ])atare8  in  Rome- 
Well  may  Commendatore  I-anciani  call  this  '•  an  instance  of 
the  shameful  dispersion  of  the  spoils  of  Honie ; "  one  can 
never  cease  to  regret  that  these  treasures,  which  are  met  in 
so  many  places,  could  not  have  lain  In  their  graves  until  they 
could  have  been  resurrected  by  reverent  lovers  of  such  an- 
tiquities, who  would  have  prevented  thein  from  l>eing  torn 
a»uii<)er  and  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

rnBISTIAN   ORATOllIKS,    SCHOL£,    ajuSIhlCAS,    ASD   CHURCHES. 

'T'HERE  has  beeu  much  discussion  as  to  the  time  of  the 
earliest  constniction  of  ChriBtian  sanctuaries,  and  while 
some  authorities  fix  the  date  at  about  230  a.  d.,  under  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  others  mention  the  reigu  of 
(lallienus  —  and  the  forty  years  of  (leace  enjoyed  by  the 
Christians  at  this  time  —  as  the  period  when  any  edifice  that 
merited  the  name  of  church  was  first  erected  by  Christians 
in  Rome. 

But  we  know  that  from  a  very  early  date  of  our  era  the 
few  Christians  dwelling  in  Rome  held  what  would  very 
nearly  correspond  to  our  idea  of  "  prayer-meetings "  in 
private  houses,  which  are  now  called  "  oratories "  by 
writ«rg  on  these  subjects.  The  earliest  of  these  houses 
were  those  of  Pudens  and  his  daughters,  Prudentiana  and 
PraxedcB,  and  that  of  Aquila  and  Pnsca,  or  Priscilla.  Iq 
the  accounts  we  have  of  the  visit  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul 
to  Rome  these  names  are  mentioned  as  the  hospitable  friends 
of  the  Apostles,  in  whose  houses  the  Gospel  was  preached. 

Paul,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  written  when  the 
Apostle  was  before  Nero  for  the  second  time,  meutioDS 
Pudens  among  those  who  send  greetings  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ephesus. 

The  association  of  Paul  with  Aqnila  and  Priscilla  is  most 
interesting.  They  first  met  at  Corinth,  whither  Aquila  had 
recently  come  on  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by 
Claudius;  and  Aquila  being  a  tent-maker,   like  Paul,  this 
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faot  drew  them  together,  &ih1  E*&uI  took  up  his  abode  with 
tbi8  couple ;  but  when  the  Jews  of  Coriuth  opposed  Paul 
anil  severely  treated  him,  he  removed  to  the  house  of  a 
(Gentile.  Wheu  he  left  Corinth  for  i^yria,  Aquila  and  Pri»- 
filla  accompanied  him  as 
far  aa  Ephesua,  where  he 
left  them.  Hearing  the 
preaching  of  ApoUos,  they 
took  him  "  unto  them,  and 
expounded  unto  him  the 
way  of  God  more  per- 
fectly." Again,  in  the  first 
t^pistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthiaux,  written  from 
Philippi,  we  find  that  Aquila 
and  hia  wife  were  with  the 
apostle,  as  he  includes 
their  names  in  the  number 
of  those  who  salute  their 
Christian  friends  at  Cor- 
inth. When  writing  to 
Timothy  at  Epbesus,  Paul 
Hends  his  greetings  to  this 

i-ouple,  who  had  tarried  in  the  last-named  oity:  and  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  written  from  CiirintJi.  Paul  says 
"Greet  Prisctlla  and  Aquila.  my  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus." 
May  we  not  believe  with  reasonable  assurance  that  these 
two  disciples  were  of  the  number  who  went  to  meet  I'anl  tit 
the  Appii  Forum,  seeing  whom  he  "thanked  God  and  took 
courage " ? 

The  Roman  house  of  Aquila  was  on  that  part  of  the 
Aventine  overlooking  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  here  both  Peter  and  Paul  tuuglit  the  Christian 
faith.  In  1776  this  oratory  was  discovered  near  the  pres- 
ent church  of  S.  Prisca.     A  melancholy  illustration  of  lost 
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opportunities  in  ufFonletl  by  the  fact  tliitt  tliix  most  iD)pi>rtaiit 
discovery  was  piuued  over  with  hut  e.  slight  menioraudttm. 
This  was  made  ou  a  slip  of  paper,  uow  prcBerved  iu  (lie 
Biblioth^ue  Natiouale  iu  Paris,  which  aays  tliat  the  chapi'l 
was  dccorat«d  witli  frescoeB  of  the  fourth  Petitiiry,  rcpre- 
BgTitiDg  the  AiMiatlefi.  Copies  were  made  fmm  tfaes«  pninl- 
iri|;8,  which  have  been  lost,  aud  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
again  open  this  oratory. 

The  only  other  knowledge  we  have  of  Aqiiila  aud  Prisoillu 
is  that  they  were  buried  in  the  Cemetery  of  I'riscillii,  where 
the  family  of  I'udens  wei-e  also  interred.  The  intimacy  "f 
these  two  houses  aft^r  the  deatii  of  the  Apostles  ie.  fnrtlivr 
emphasised  by  th«  diatuivery  of  a  bronze  tablet,  iu  1770. 
dat«d  222  a.  d.,  which  provcM  that  the  house  of  Aqiiila  aud 
Princa  passeti  into  tlie  hands  of  a  Cornelius  Piidcns.  No 
facts  are  known  us  to  the  social  rank  of  Aquila,  auii  only  a 
vague  CO  1 1  fir  mut  ion  exiettH  of  the  claim  that  Piideiis  was  of 
the  noble  family  of  the  Cornelii  JOmilii;  bul  it  has  Konu- 
support  in  the  fact  that  a  certain  Gaius  Marius  Padent 
Comelianus  was  a  governor  of  the  province  of  Tarragona 
in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century. 

We  have  much  more  exact  information  concerning  the 
house  of  Pudens  and  the  church  of  8.  Pudenziana,  on  the 
street  of  the  same  name,  on  the  i^outhern  slope  of  the  Vitni- 
nal.  This  church,  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  oratory 
of  Pudens,  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  Rome,  and 
was  at  one  time  the  Christian  Cathedral.  The  remains  of 
the  house  of  Pudens,  where  Saint  Peter  is  believed  to  have 
lived  nine  years  after  41  a.  i>.,  — and  where  it  is  also  taught 
that  he  converted  and  baptised  thousands,  beginning  with 
the  daughters  of  the  Senator  Pudens,  —  were  discovered  iu 
1870.  A  street  wall  piercoil  witli  modern  windows  is  re- 
produced in  the  archaeological  books,  but  the  oratory  itself 
extends  under  the  neighltouring  houses.  Naturally  the 
principal  room  of  any  comfortable  Roman  house  would  have 
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cove 


itimoilated  the  very  smail  number  of  Christians  who  were 
in  Rome  in  the  curliest  years  of  the  Christian  i-ra ;  nnd  as  the 
QOitilierB  increased,  doubtless  the  court  was  roofed  over,  or 
covered  with  au  awning,  and,  being  surruuaded  by  a  [TOrtico 
peristyle,  it  would  affonl  a  meeting-place  closely  resem- 
Cbristiau    basilica  in  its    arrangement.     The  court 


t 


Id  correspond  to  the  nave,  the  porticoes  t«  the  aielcB, 

the  tabliniim  to  the  apse.     There  are  many  interesting 

traditions  concerning  the  church  of  Pudens,  so-called  until 

abont  the  year  745  a.  d.,  when  it  first  appears  in  a  document 

i  "Sancta  Piideutiana  or  Pudenaiaiia."  by  which  name  it 

now  known. 

The  traditions  concerning  the  Apostles  and  their  asaocia- 
witb  this  church  are  confirmed  by  the  "Liber  Pon- 
lis."  and  teach  that  pieces  of  furniture  uted  by  Saint 
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Peter  were  long  presenred  in  tiie  hoase  and  chnrch  of 
Pudens;  and  that  the  son  and  daughters  of  Padens  obtained 
a  font  from  Pins  I.,  all  of  which  was  folly  aooepted  at  the 
end  of  the  third  centnry.  In  the  mosaic  of  the  apse  there 
was  a  figure  of  Christ  holding  an  open  book,  one  page  of 
which  was  inscribed,  ^^  The  Lord,  defender  of  the  ohorch  of 
Pndens." 

The  intimate  association  of  this  church  with  the  Apostles 
endeared  it  to  Christians,  who  desired  to  manifest  their  yenera- 
tion  and  love  for  it;  and  from  the  Popes  down  to  the  dis- 
ciples whose  names  were  unknown,  gifts  were  made  d 
greater  or  less  value,  until  it  became  a  rich  and  handsome 
church.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  fourth  century  it  was 
united  to  the  Subura,  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated 
quarters  of  Rome,  by  a  portico  more  than  a  thousand  f^t 
long,  built  by  the  prefect  of  the  city,  Valerius  Messalla. 

In  1558  this  church  suffered  what  people  choose  to  call  a 
restoration,  in  the  course  of  which  its  mosaics,  the  oldest  in 
Rome,  datiug  from  398  a.  d.,  were  much  injured.  Poussin 
pronouueed  these  the  best  specimens  of  their  art  in  Rome; 
but  Cardinal  Caetani,  who  conducted  this  sacrilegious  busi- 
ness, did  not  hesitate  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  foreground 
which  contained  an  historical  inscription,  and  even  to  cut  off 
portions  of  the  figures  of  two  Apostles.  Daring  the  altera- 
tions here  a  curious  incident  occurred  which  Gaspare  Celio 
thus  describes :  — 

**  While  Francesco  Volterra  was  restoring  the  church  of  S. 
Pudentiauaf  and  building  the  foundations  of  the  dome,  the  masons 
discovered  a  marble  group  of  the  Laocoon,  broken  into  many 
pieces.  Whether  from  ill-will  or  from  laziness,  they  left  the  beauti- 
ful work  of  art  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  brought  to  the 
surface  only  a  leg,  without  the  foot,  and  a  wrist.  It  was  given  to 
me,  and  I  used  to  show  it  with  pride  to  my  artist  friends,  until 
some  one  stole  it.  It  was  a  replica  of  the  Belvedere  gn^oup,  con- 
siderably larger,  and  so  beautiful  that  many  believe  it  to  be  the 
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original  described  bj  Plinjr   (xxvi.  5).     Th«    ancientti,  like  the 
modeniK,  were  fond  of  reproducing  masterpieces. 

"  If  the  rephca  of  the  Pietd  of  Michelangelo,  which  we  admire 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dell'  Anima,  had  been  found  under 
the  grouud,  would  we  not  consider  it  a  better  work  than  the 
original  in  S.  Peter's?  Francesco  Volterra  complained  to  me 
niatiy  times  about  tlie  slovenliness  of  the  masons  ;  he  says  that, 
working  by  contract  (a  couimo),  they  were  afraid  they  aliontd  get 
no  reward  for  the  trouble  of  bringing  the  group  to  the  surface." 

On  the  Via  Latina,  in  18o7,  a  church  was  discovered  which 
had  l>eeii  enlarge<l  from  the  orat'try  of  the  Anician  tilla  by 
Demetrias,  the  daughter  of  the  AniciuH  who  was  prefect  of 
the  city  in  368  a.  i>.  The  mother  of  Demetrias  was  a  friend 
of  Au^iatinc  and  Jerome.  The  church  wa»  dedicated  to 
Saint  Lorenzo,  and  still  contains  the  metric  iuscription  com- 
posed by  Leo  III.  in  praise  of  Demetrias. 

Thanks  to  a  pa^nit  inHtitutioii,  the  Collef/ia  fiineratica, 
the  Christians  were  able  to  have  (rut tiering- places  where 
religious  sen-ices  could  Iw  held,  even  during  the  darkest 
days,  when  their  brethren  were  sufFering  the  frightful  peual- 
ties  which  their  faith  entailed.  The  ancient  Romans  did  not 
permit  the  organisation  and  meeting  of  clubs  and  societies 
for  amusements  and  vnrii>u«  other  pur[>osei«,  fearing  that 
such  meetings  would  afTord  an  opportunity  for  [lolitical  dis- 
cussions and  revolutions.  But  for  the  burial  uf  the  dead  a 
brotherhood  seemed  a  necessity,  estHicially  as  the  duties  to 
the  de|>arted  demanded  annual  observanc<w  of  tlie  worship 
of  the  Klanes.  These  societies  owned  cemeteriex  and  build- 
ings where  meetings  could  be  held  and  the  Feasts  fur  the 
Dead  celebrated. 

The  Christians  soon  formed  similar  societies,  and  so  far  as 
possible  conducted  them  ui»on  the  model  i>f  the  pagan  ns.so- 
ciAtions.  The  buildings  l>elonging  to  these  funeral  collides 
were  called  tchoice  by  both  pagans  and  Christians. 

The  schola  over  a  portion  of  the  Catacombs  of  Callixtus 
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woa  prubably  I'uilt  by  Pope  Fabianua,  236-250  a.  d..  and 
originally  Imil  a  i-nof ,  but  no  facade  or  door  tliat  could  be 
cloBcd.     Tims  it  was  easy  for  an  enemy  to  eater  aod  attad 
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(he  n-orsliip[>ers.  as  was  done  in  the  time  of  Valerian,  when 
SistUM  11.  and  his  deacons  were  conducting  a  Christian 
service.  A  number  of  lives  were  taken,  and  tlie  schola 
levelled  to  the  ground.  During  the  reign  of  Ck>n8tantine  it 
wns  relniilt.  tins  time  with  a  facade  and  other  improvements, 
and  when  Inter  converted  into  a  church,  it  became  a  popular 
place  of  pilgrimage,  on  account  of  those  who  were  buried 
in  the  crypts  below.  It  was  called  the  Church  of  Sixtus 
and  Ciecilin,  in  honour  of  two  of  those  who  had  fought  the 
good  fight  and  now  rested  here. 

Fifty  years  ago  Commendatore  di  Rossi  found  that  this 
chnrch  was  occupied  ns  n  wine-cellar,  the  crypts  being  used 
an  vaults.  Many  years  passed  before  this  seliola  was  again 
in  a  condition  Uj  be  used  as  a  place  of  worship;  but  at 
length,  after  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  years  had  passed 
since  the  last  congregation  had  assembled  there,  on  April 
20,  11*82,  it  was  reoi>encd.  and  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Its  effect  is  rendereil  intensely  solemn  by 
the  inscriptions  taken  from  the  cemetery  and  place<l  upon 
its  walls  i  few  resurrected  e<lificeH  can  compare  with  it  in 
interest 

The  Roman  law  permitted  the  ^'estnl  \'irginM  only  to  l)e 
buried  within  the  city  walls;  and  if  tlie  Christians  erected 
«rat')rie8  or  other  ediflees  to  commomorsite  "  the  noble  anny 
of  martyrs,"  they  were  compelled  to  place  them  without  tlio 
walls.  The  bodies  of  those  who  suffered  denlh  during  the 
persecutions  could  usually  be  claimed  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives for  decent  burial;  and  in  the  earliest  centuries  of 
Christianity  it  was  not  straujie  that  a  ^rravc  in  a  catac'unli 
was  more  desirable  for  the  bunal  of  the  Christian  dead  — 
especially  for  the  martyrs  —  than  any  more  pulilic  place 
marked  by  a  monument  of  any  kind.  Even  from  the  iirst, 
however,  there  was  a  pious  re«|)ect  shown  to  the  graves  of 
those  who  had  died  for  their  faith.  They  were  visited  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  martyrdom ;  wreaths  were  placed 
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on  them,  and  prnyers  were  offered  at  these  sacred  s 
thau  which  no  mure  holy  ultars  eoultl  be  raised. 

When,  at  length,  the  Christians  were   assured  of 
fi-ee^lom  to  worsliip  God  as  they  chose,  one  nf   their 

aims  was  tJi   honour  tiieir   martyrs  in   a  way    that    all 
o  1 1    1      He        T     r  tu  i    ti  e      -{p  al  fe'ra     s      a» 


tiieir 
first 


to  be  a  saerilege,  and  tlie  plan  that  most  eomniended  itself 
to  the  Christians  was  that  of  building  above  the  grave, 
cutting  out  the  rock  over  it,  and  so  placing  the  edifice 
that  the  centre  of  the  apse  would  be  immediately  alxjve 
the  grave,  and  the  lai^est  part  of  the  church  or  chnpel 
extend  to  the  east  of  the  tomb. 

The  imi>ortauce  of  this  movement  will  nt  once  l>e  real- 
ised by  considering  a  list  of  the  principal  churches  wbiob 
origiuated  in  tliis  way:  S.  Peter's,  S.  Paul,  without  ttw 
walls,  S.  Sebastian  on  the  Via  Appia,  S.  Agnes  on  the  Vift 
Noinentana,  S.  Lorenzo  on  the  Via  Tiburtina.  and  many 
otliere,  some  of  which  have  entirely  disappeared. 

The  obligation  to  build  the  edifices  above  these  graves 
was  frequently  the  most  serious  disadvantage,  on  acootut 
of  tlie  i>ositions  of  the  tombs,  some  of  which  were  ao  deep 
down  tJiat  when  the  mound  or  rock  above  them  wua  cut 
away    and    tlie  churches  built   near  thein,  they  were  really 
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Buok  in  the  grouod.  S.  Hermes  on  the  old  Via  SalarU 
is  the  best  example  of  these  excavated  baHiticas.  Dark- 
ness and  dampness  made  them  almost  useless,  and  the  only 
remedy,  that  of  removing  the  earth  from  around  them,  was 
but  partially  effective  in  making  them  usable.  The  ques- 
tion of  drainage  was  also  a  serious  one  in  all  these  temples, 
and  Pope  Damasus,  36C-384  a.  d.,  devoted  himself  to  in- 
venting and  carrying  out  a  system  of  driiiuage  for  S> 
Peter's,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying  the  basilica  with 
pore  water.  He  succee<leil,  and  the  Ai|uedin.t  of  Damnsus 
WHS  restored  in  164U  by  Innocent  X.;  while  the  Aqua 
Damasiana  to-day  supplies  the  apartments  of  the  Pope. 
For  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  the  same  work  was  done 
by  Pope  Pelagius  II.,  .iTS-SOO  a.  d.,  and  each  of  these 
andertakings  was  described  in  a  i>oem.  That  of  Pope 
Damasus  was  discovered  by  Pope  Paul  \'.  iu  1007,  and  is 
now  in  the  corridor  leading  to  the  Chapel  of  S.  Andrew, 
in  the  Grotte  Vatkane.  A  recent  copy  of  the  second  poem 
is  on  the  side  of  the  mosaic  of  the  npsidal  arch  iu 
S.  Lorenzo,  bul  in  reality  it  was  not  niitil  Pope  Kus  IX. 
cut  away  a  section  of  a  hill  near  S.  Lorenzo  that  it  was 
lighte<l  and  freed  from  dampness. 

When  one  reflects  upon  the  construction  of  these  large 
edifices,  so  placed  as  to  bring  one  jtarticular  grave  in  a 
special  position  in  the  church,  it  is  at  once  evident  that 
many  other  graves  must  have  been  sacrificed  and  probably 
their  contents  disturbed  by  the  digging  for  foundations,  and 
other  masonry  work.  It  is  dilHcult  to  understand  why  this 
was  esteemed  less  sinful  than  to  move  oue  honoured  bo<ly  to 
a  position  which  would  have  been  far  more  advantageous. 
The  Liber  Pontificalis  relates  that  Coiititaiitine  "raised  a 
Basilica  over  the  tomb  of  the  blessed  PettT.  which  tomb 
be  enclosed  in  a  bronze  case.  The  Altar  alHive  was  deco- 
rated with  spiral  columns  carved  with  vines  which  lie  had 
brought  over   from  Greece."    The  haste  with  which   this 
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building  was  erected  made  it  a  great  coDveDience  to  ow  > 
portion  of  the  walte  of  the  Circus  of  Xero,  on  which  to 
rest  the  left  wing,  and  thus  make  iieir  fouodations  for  the 
right  wing  only. 

The  marbles  and  columns  were  a  strange  assembly 
brouglit  from  many  points.  Note-boolis  iu  existence  coo- 
taiu  memoranda  of  one  hundred  and  tiiirty-six  columns;  snil, 
as  C'ommendatore  Lanciani  reminds  us,  the  meatjou  of  IIk 
twelve  columns  in  the  Liber  Pontiflcalis  as  coming  from 
Greece  shows  how  unfounded  must  be  the  frequent  decla- 
ration that  they  were  from  the 
Temple  of  Solomon;  indeed, 
this  respected  archsologist 
judges  them  ta  be  "  fantastic 
Roman  work  of  the  ttunl 
century."  Constantiae's  me- 
thod of  buUding  was  most  in- 
artistic,— a  sort  of  patchwork 
of  marbles,  bronzes,  and  archi- 
tectural members  gathered  to- 
gether, and  so  arrange<l  as 
to  produce  a  good  general 
effect,  but  found  to  be  suffl- 
cientlv  bizarre  on  examination.  For  example,  Grimaldi  re- 
lates tli.it  ho  fi'iuKl  no  two  bases  or  capitals  alike:  even  the 
arcbitmves  and  friezes  differed  between  one  pair  of  columns 
and  another,  and  some  were  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
Titiis.  Trajan,  and  Cinllienns,  while  the  bust  of  Hadrian.  8^l^ 
rounded  by  aciiiithus  leaves,  ornamented  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  on  each  side  of  the  first  gateway.  The  fonn- 
tain  of  Hynimachus.  in  the  centre  of  the  atrium;  tiK 
splendid  Royal  or  Silver  Door,  with  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  of  the  precious  metal,  besides  Jewel* 
which  made  the  hnlos  around  the  heads  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  were   a   rich  prey    for  the 
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triumphal  arch  betweeo  the  nave  and  the  transept, 
glittering  with  golden  mosaica,  a  description  of  which, 
written  in  1538,  was  discovered  by  Professor  A.  L.  Froth- 
ingham  of  Baltimore;  the  original  chair  of  Saint  Pet«r,  a 
few  panels  of  which  maj  possibly  now  be  seen  in  the  antique 
cathedra  enclosed  in  a  closet,  high  in  the  wall,  at  the  end 
of  the  trihune  of  the  present  S.  Peter's,  —  these  objects, 
one  and  all,  rendered  this  basilica  of  Constaiitiue  a  rich  and 
iDost  interestiug  temple.  Its  destruction  in  1506,  nnder 
Julius  II.,  must  ever  be  r^etted  by  nil  who  are  interested 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  or  arclijeology.  We  wonder 
how  the  multitudes  who  witnessed  the  oiwning  of  the  new 
t«mple  in  1615  could  have  rejoiced  over  it,  except  in  the 
seuse  that  one  hundred  and  nine  years  having  passed  while 
S.  Peter's  was  incomplete  and  in  process  of  erection,  it 
was  a  joy  again  to  worship  beneath  a  ro()f  where  the  most 
sacred  relics  connected  with  the  founder  of  the  Church  were 
gathered  together.  Pope  Julius  II.  must  have  been  n  man 
of  vast  egotism  and  courage  —  I  had  almost  Hai<)  bnite 
courage  —  when  he  took  the  initiative  in  destroying  that 
splendid  work  of  Coustantine  which  mi^ht  easily  have  been 
a  joy  to  us  to-day.  It  is  to  tlie  credit  iif  Paul  V.,  Borghese, 
that  Lis  heart  failed  him  when  —  as  tlie  completion  of  the 
edifice  fell  to  iiis  time,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  last 
remnants  of  the  old  temple  must  tw  per|)otratcd  —  he  desired 
countenance  and  support  in  this  nautitu  destruction,  and 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  cardinals,  that  they  might  shni'e 
bis  res|)onsibility  at  this  crisis. 

Unfortunately  the  wing  which  Coustantine,  in  his  haste, 
has  rested  on  the  foundations  of  the  Circus  of  Nero,  had 
already  fallen  into  a  sad  eondittou.  and  by  its  sinking  was 
pulling  the  entire  basilica  to  one  side.  One  serious  acci- 
dent had  already  occurred  by  the  falling  inwai-d  of  a  heavy 
stone  while  Mass  was  being  said,  mucli  to  the  confusion  of 
tbe  coDgregation.     The  end  was  the  some :  the  last  remnant 
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of  the  old  S.  Peter's  was  doomed ;  but  Paul  V.  had  prortd 
that  reverence  for  that  most  sacred  ahrinc  still  existeU  m 
the  heart  of  a  successor  of  Saint  Peter, 

Grimaldi's  Diarv,  which  recounta  all  the  happenings  in  the 


work  of  deetriiction,  as  they  occurred  from  day  to  d»y.  B 
most  valuable;  among  these  the  story  of  the  opening  of 
tombs  of  the  Popes,  ami  the  removal  of  their  bodies  to 
other  churches  in  some  cases,  and  to  new  grsvef*  in  (itben. 
is  very  interesting;,  an.  indeed,  is  all  he  tells  of  the  bidtdiag 
of  the  new  basilica.  The  rules  which  were  binding  in  4« 
earliest  centnries  regarding  the  erection  of  the  chiirche*- 
which  have  been  mentione<l,  placed  serious  difficulties  fat 
way  of  the  basilica  above  the  grave  of  Saint  Paul.  Th 
grave  of  the  A{>ostle  was  hut  a  hundred  feet  to  the  vest  li 
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the  higU-road  from  Rome  to  Ostia;  and,  as  the  church  must 
lie  extende<l  to  the  east,  the  space  at  command  was  very 
limited.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations  for  the  eulai^e- 
ment  and  improvement  of  this  basilica  in  1834  and  1850, 
interesting  facts  were  brought  to  light,  and  the  classic 
columbaria  which  were  opened  within  a  few  feet  of  the  grave 
of  Saint  Paul  —  in  which  the  inscriptions  were  perfectly 
preserved  —  prove  that  the  apostle  mnst  have  been  buried, 
as  was  Saint  Peter,  in  the  midst  of  a  pagan  cemetery ;  in 
fact,  that  of  Lucina,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  who  had 
caused  Saint  Paul  to  be  entombed  upon  her  jirivnte  estate. 
Constantine,  in  this  case,  enlargnl  a  shrine  already  erected 
by  Anacletus;  and  in  386  a.  d.  Valcntiniau,  Tbeo<losiuB,  and 
Arcadius,  desiring  to  est«nd  and  beautify  this  basilica, 
obtained  the  consent  of  S.  P.  Q.  R.  — the  Senate  and  the 
Roman  People  —  that  the  orientation  of  the  basilica  should 
be  changed.  They  were  thus  able  to  extend  It  to  the  west, 
towuds  the  Tiber,  as  far  as  was  necessary  in  onler  to  raise 
the  magniflceut  temple  which,  fur  more  than  fourteen  cen- 
toiies,  was  —  for  some  reasons  —  the  most  interesting  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  world ;  as  it  was  the  only  pure  basilica  still 
existing  on  its  primary  lines.  Unfortunately,  in  1823  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  basilica  was  in  a  position 
singularly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  enemies,  —  it  being 
without  the  city,  and  on  the  high-road  to  the  sen,  —  so 
sacre<)  a  shrine  was  it  considered  that  a  small  city  soon 
surrounded  it.  consisting  of  "monasteries  and  convent*, 
chapels,  baths,  fountains,  hostelries,  porticoes,  cemeteries, 
orchards,  farm-houses,  stables,  mills,  etc."  This  exposure 
of  a  settlement  so  rich  in  booty,  which  was  sadly  devas- 
tated by  the  Saracens  in  816  a.  d.,  determined  Poije  John 
VIII.  to  protect  it  by  a  sufficient  fort,  and  .lohannopoiis  was 
the  reault.  The  existing  records  regarding  these  defences 
are  few;  in  fact,  an  inscription  over  the  gate  to  the  castle. 
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which  was  copied  at  different  periods,  is  the  only  aathentic 
docoment  on  this  subject.  The  advance  portion  of  these 
works  was  dedicated  later  than  877  a.  d.  ;  it  was  admirably 
placed,  commanding  three  principal  approaches  to  the  city, 
as  well  as  the  Tiber  and  the  tow-paths  beside  it. 

Archaeologists  find  no  trace  of  these  fortifications  And 
walls,  unless  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  monastery 
garden  rests  on  the  old  foundations. 

The  greatest  indifference  and  even  criminal  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  monks  resulted  in  the  absolute  destruction  of 
the  beautiful  fountain  erected  in  the  quadri-portioo  of  Pope 
Leo  I. ;  the  portico  itself,  six  thousand  feet  long,  supported 
by  one  thousand  columns,  which  connected  the  basilica  with 
the  Porta  Ostiensis,  the  entrance  to  Rome;  the  church  of 
S.  Meuna,  with  one  thousand  columns,  which  intersected 
the  portico  near  its  centre,  and  many  other  most  interesting 
objects  and  edifices ;  in  short,  a  fortified  suburban  city. 

The  place  where  Saint  Paul  was  beheaded  is  well  known : 
it  was  on  the  Via  Lnureiitina,  near  the  Aquce  scUrioe.  A 
chapel  was  raised  here  in  tlie  fifth  century,  a  part  of  tlie 
foundations  of  whicli  were  discovered  under  the  present 
church  of  8.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane,  as  well  as  some  in- 
scriptions in  Latin  and  Armenian.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
autliorities  on  snch  matters  that  Saint  Paul  was  executed 
under  a  stone  pine;  curiously  enough,  in  1875,  when  some 
excavations  were  made  ])ehin(l  the  chapel,  a  mass  of  coins  of 
Nero,  with  several  fossilised  pine  cones,  were  found.  In 
1891,  Commendatore  Laneiani  examined  the  grave  of  Saint 
Paul  and  gives  the  following  account  of  the  experience: 
'*  Lowering  myself  from  the  fenestdla  under  the  altar,  I 
found  myself  on  a  flat  surface  paved  with  slabs  of  marble, 
on  one  of  which  —  placed  negligently  in  a  slanting  direction 
—  are  engraved  the  words :  Pavlo  Apostolo  Mart.  .  .  .  The 
inscription  belongs  to  the  fourth  century." 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  detail  of  all  the  splendid 
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chim-lies  tliiit  were  built  alxjve  the  gravt'S  of  martyrB  in 
Ki>me,  of  which  there  were  more  than  fifty  at  the  least 
ooiiputation,  and  I  pass  to  such  as  were  liiiscd  above 
the  homes  of  the  confessors  or  the  hoiii^es  in  whirli  iitiiityr- 
(loms  occurred.  By  this  means  the  law  was  evaileil  which 
permitted  no  tomb  within  the  city.  Such  n  chuioli  was  that 
on  the  Cu^lian,  built  alx>ve  the  house  of  Saints  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  —  John  and  Paul  —  said  to  have  been  two  martTre<l 
brothers  of  the  time  of  Julian.  Two  days  were  friven  them 
for  consideration  of  the  momentous  question  as  to  whether 
they  would  sacrifice  to  idols  or  pay  for  their  n'fnsal  with 
their  lives.    They  replied,  "  Our  lives  are  at  the  tlisposai  of 
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the  Emperor,  but  our  faith  and  our  souls  belong  to  God." 
They  were  secretly  slain  in  their  own  house.  According  to 
tradition,  tlie  church  was  built  by  Pammachius,  whose  father 
Bizautis  was  a  friend  of  Saint  Jerome  and  a  most  charitable 
man ;  it  was  known  as  the  TitiUus  Bizautis  and  the  7\'tuh$ 
Pammachii, 

The  dwelling  of  the  brothers  was  not  changed,  and  is 
now  intact,  the  church  having  been  built  entirely'  above  it. 
The  house  belongs  to  the  fourth  century :  fifteen  rooms  have 
been  excavated,  and  still  others  remain  unoi)ened.  Those  that 
form  what  may  be  called  the  front  row  open  by  a  broad 
archway  into  a  street  paved  with  lava.  Some  of  the  paint- 
ings are  well  preserved.  The  oldest  of  them  are  such  as 
have  before  been  seen  in  catacombs  only;  others,  which  are 
in  excellent  condition,  represent  a  scroll-work  of  vines,  amid 
which  are  birds,  animals,  and  genii;  a  broad  frieze  shows 
nude  male  figures  supporting  festoons  of  flowers,  whUe 
large  birds  of  several  sorts  stand  between  the  figures;  there 
are  pictures  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  evidently  of  a  later 
peri<Kl,  — perhaps  of  the  ninth  century, — and  some  which 
are  judjrod  to  Iiavo  ])een  executed  at  least  four  centuries  later. 
The  date  of  the  original  foundation  of  this  church  is  uot 
known :  but  it  was  bv  no  means  a  recent  construction  when, 
in  the  twelfth  otMitury,  it  was  remodelled  by  the  English 
Pope  known  as  Hiidrian  IV. 

The  discovery  of  this  house  by  Padre  Germano  was  a 
most  fortunntt'  occurrence,  and  affords  an  opportunity  to 
visit  a  s])acions  Roman  dwelling:  of  a  verv  early  date.  It  is 
dillieult  to  speak  of  the  so-called  restoration  of  this  church 
without  expressing  one's  horror  at  the  crimes  committed 
under  that  name.  It  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  no  respect  was  shown  to  the  most  sacred 
objects.  P'or  example,  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  containing 
the  remains  of  a  Cardinal  of  note,  —  Luke,  a  friend  of  Saint 
Bernard,  — stood  in  the  vestibule  when  the  "  modernising" 
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took  place.  It  rested  on  marble  lions  and  bore  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  fortunately  copied  by  Bruzio  before  the 
sarcophagus  was  cut  iu  two  to  make  it  fit  iDto  a  place  where 
a  water-trough  was  needed,  to  which  use  this  last  resting- 
place  of  His  Eminence  was  devoted!  Concerning  the 
pagan  moDuments  which  the  Christiana  converted  to  their 
uses,  volumes  could  be  written;  for  scarcely  a  place  where 
even  two  or  three  could  be  gathered  tt^ether  was  over- 
looked, while  such  edifices  as  were  too  large  to  be  occupied  in 
their  entirety  were  used  in  part.  Commendatore  Lanciaoi 
writes :  — 

"  Let  not  th«  student  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  ruins 
which  seem  to  escape  this  rule  ;  if  he  ttubmita  tbem  to  a.  patient  in- 
vestigation, be  will  always  discover  traces  of  the  work  of  the  Chria- 
tiana.  How  many  times  have  I  studied  the  so-called  Temple  of  tiie 
Sibyl  at  Tivoli  without  detecting  the  faint  traces  of  the  figures  of 
the  Sarioiir  and  the  four  saints  wliich  now  appear  to  me  distinctly 
vjsihle  in  the  niche  of  the  cella.  And,  again,  ])ow  many  timea 
have  I  looked  at  the  Temple  of  Neptune  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra, 
witliout  noticing  a  tiny  figure  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  in  one  of  the 
flutings  of  the  fourth  column  on  the  left  It  seems  to  me  that,  at 
this  period,  there  must  have  been  more  churches  tlian  habitations 
in  Rome." 

The  present  church  of  S.  Maria  Nova  occupies  tlie  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Venus;  no  doubt  a  church  was  constructed 
in  a  )>ortioii  of  the  Baths  believed  to  have  been  tliose  of 
Helnnabalus.  while  the  Temple  of  the  Sacra  Urbs  and  the 
hcro.'Jii  of  Romulus  liecame  the  church  of  Saints  Cosma  and 
Damian;  in  fact.  tliCMC  instances  of  the  conversioH  of  pajtan 
temples  into  Christian  churches  —  as  that  of  the  Templum 
divi  August),  devoted  t*)  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  — 
are  too  many  to  be  given  here,  interesting  as  the  subject  is. 
The  Roman  churches  constructed  between  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  and  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  are  nrehitectnmlly 
important,  eH])eoially  as  at  this  periixl  it  may  lie  said,  s])eaking 
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in  general  terms,  that  no  churches  were  erected  in  Western 
Euro]>e.  These  chuichea  are  principally  of  the  basilica 
form,  which  closely  follows  that   of   the  ancieut  Roman 


"^^^ 


ilwillinga.  Tho  onlv  exceptions  to  this  form  seem  to  be 
the  oeciisioual  oirciilar  or  ootat;onal  edifices  which  were  used 
for  baptisteries,  ntn\  nppenr.  for  some  reason  of  wbkh  I 
have  fontul  no  entirely  satisfactory  explanation,  to  have 
been  preferreti  for  cliurches  eommemorative  of  martyrs. 

Since  ncitlier  Christ  nor  tlie  Apostles  had  indicated  to 
tJie  early  Christians  tiie  fonns  to  be  observed  in  Christjan 
worship,  nor  tlie  proper  kind  of  edifice  to  be  dedicated  to 
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that  worship,  it  moet  aaturaliy  followed  that  the  pagan 
architecture  was  bo  far  adopted  in  new  churches  as  to  make 
it  ditllcuit  to  iletermiQe  where  pa^an  art  was  abandoned  and 
Chrifltinn  art  iutroducetl.  Is  it  uut  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  p:igaii  basilica  was  so  perfectly  suited  to  the  require- 
oientj  f>f  the  Christian  ritual  as  to  be  still,  fifteen  centuries 
after  Constaiitine,  a  most  desirable  model  for  a  Christian 
t«mple  ?  The  altar  before  the  apse,  where  pagan  libations  bad 
been  poured,  and  where  pagan  merchants  had  taken  oaths  of 
fidelity,  were  frequently  consecrated  to  Christian  uses,  while 
the  seat  of  the  judge  in  the  tribune  of  the  court  was  easily 
converte<l  int^)  the  chair  of  the  liisbop,  and  tlie  seats  of  the 
assessors  well  aoconimixlatcd  the  presbyt^-rs.  The  most 
important  innovation  was  the  intrudnctioii  of  a  separate 
edifice,  the  baptistery,  of  which  I  shall  Hjteak  later,  and 
which,  together  with  the  rectangular  or  liasilicon  church, 
constituted  a  most  approved  ecclesiastical  foiiixlution. 

The  ancient  Roman  basilicas  were  useil  us  courts  of  law 
and  exchange  for  men  of  business.  At  Hrst  they  were 
eiitjrely  open,  the  only  protection  from  the  weatlier 
being  a  peristyle,  or  portico.  After  a  time  walls  were 
abided  which  enclosed  the  columns,  the  only  exterior  pillars, 
if  any  were  used,  being  placed  at  the  vestibule  or  entrance. 
This  was  the  form  of  tlie  ancient  edifices  which  was  adopted 
fur  the  Christian  churches.  It  may  be  said  that  the  lai>;est 
area  of  tlie  basilica  consists  of  three  naves.  —  the  broader 
central  portion,  and  the  two  side  aisles,  si'parated  from 
the  centre  by  a  row  of  columns  only.  At  one  end  of  the 
centra]  nave  the  tribune  of  the  judge  wns  Iliruwn  out,  either 
circular  or  rectangular  in  form;  or,  the  end  of  the  central 
aiflle  was  cut  off  and  the  judge's  tribunal  placiid  in  tJic  recess 
or  apartment  thus  formed.  Above  the  side  ai.xlcs  and  across 
the  en<Is  of  the  basilica  was  a  gallery  supported  by  pilasters 
built  up  beside  the  columns  of  the  aisles.  This  gallery  was 
also  decorated  by  pillars  which  supported  tlie  roof,  and 
14 
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were  connected  by  a  balustrade  which  prevented  falling  over 
fron)  the  gallery;  for  in  the  ancient  basilicas,  when  the 
jnilge,  prietor,  advocates,  and  other  men  of  diatiuction  were 
assembled,  both  men  and  women  fllled  the  u;alleries  to  see 
ami  hear  all  that  went  on  upon  the  floor. 

One  easUy  understands  how  little  change  was  needed  to 
convert  a  basilica  into  a  complete  ChriMtian  sanctuary, 
tliough,  as  already  indicatetl,  they  were  at  flr^t  U!«ed  as 
originally  built.  A  vestibule,  the  principal  nave  for  latter 
gatherings,  the  side  aisles  for  tlie  erection  of  chapels,  a 
jM)rtiii»  of  the  broader  nave  b>'fi>re  the  tribune,  converted 
into  a  choir,  affordetl  a  satisfactory  church,  while  the  tribune 
served  for  tlie  chancel,  where  the  high  altar  was  placed  and 
a  canopy  raised  over  it.  Seats  for  the  clei^y  were  fre- 
i|iieiitly  placed  i^aiiist  the  wall  of  the  tribune,  with  a  high 
bishoii's  seat  standing  at  one  end,  towards  the  centre  of 
tbe  church.  Not  only  were  ancient  basilicas  transformed 
into  Christian  churches,  but  new  sanctuaries  were  built 
on  the  same  plan,  although  the  galleries  »'i.'i'e  frequently 
omittetl. 

The  greater  number  of  the  early  Christian  basilicas  and 
eharches  had  but  tliree  naves  or  aisles :  S.  Petfr's,  S.  I'nul's, 
aiiil  the  Lateran  had  five.  The  side  aisUs  were  lialf  the 
wiiith  of  the  central  nave  and  with  few  exceptions  were  but 
One  story  in  height:  S.  Agnes  and  tlic  i)klcwt  purtiou  of  S. 
Loreuzo  had  side  aisles  of  two  stories ;  it  was  also  tlie  early 
•■Untom  to  have  flat  wooden  ceilings  over  tlie  central  nave, 
and  those  churches  which  have  the  side-aisles  vaulted  must 
'>«  counted  as  modern,  at  least  in  this  regard. 

The  churches  built  from  the  begiiniiug  of  tlie  fourth  to 
*l>e  mi<ldle  of  the  eighth  century  were  constructed  with 
^Xore  care  than  those  of  the  following  centuries.  (Jrcater 
attention  was  given  to  the  material  used,  to  regularity  and 
^Consistency,  and,  although  capitals  and  other  members  mighi 
have  been  taken  from  older  edifices,  yet  if  the  bases  and 
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capitals,  or  other  parts  were  wanting,  new  were  made,  in 
harmony  with  tlie  ulder  fragments.  AVhole  coloDuades  were 
carefully  coiiiitriicted  in  one  style  of  architecture,  althwigh 


the  Rizc  of  tlio  i-olinnim  might  vary  Homewhat.  itnt  later 
till'  liiffiTi'iit  |>art-*  wi'rt'  less  carefully  Belectcil ;  if  one 
oiiiunin  ami  it-^  cuiiital  iveiv  a  few  inches  lower  than  thf 
next,  a  lilock  .if  iniirlilc  wjis  nseil  to  fill  the  space,  and  nut 
infrequently  Iw..  or  rvcii  three  styles  of  architecture  cimhi 
be  seen  in  a  ^-wv.  a  |)illnr.  and  a  capital. 

The  chunlifs  cif  thi'  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  centun- <ii»- 
played  a  vii>t  amount  of  this  architectural  indifference, 
while  the  wimhuvs,  which  in  the  earlier  edifices  were  larp 
and  frequc^nt.  gnw  smaller  siiid  far  less  in  number.  T* 
the  fourth  ceiLtury  lieli>iij;s  tin-  ^luusoleum  of  S   Costanu- 
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and  the  biutilicas  of  8.  Peter's,  S.  John  Lateraa,  S.  Croce 
iu  Gerusalemme,  and  S.  A^nese. 

Of  S.  Peter's  we  have  already  spoken.  The  im)M>rtaDce 
of  the  basilica  of  H.  John  Lnteraii  is  indicated  bv  the  fact 
that  its  chapter  takes  prececleuce  of  that  of  S.  Peter*!*. 
Before  1870  the  Popes  were  crownetl  here;  and  one  of  the 
earlie:4t  acta  of  a  newly  electee)  Pope  is  taking  ]H>sMe»sion  of 
tills  sanctuary,  one  of  the  four  that  has  a  Porta  Santa,— 
Holy  Gate,  —  which  is  only  openeii  once  hi  cin-h  i|Uart«rof 
the  century,  the  year  of  Jubilee,  anti  is  n^klkd  up  at  other 
times.  Like  other  e<lifices  of  ancient  Rome.  S.  .John  Lat- 
eran  has  suffered  from  earthquake,  conlt.igratioiis,  and  retito- 
rations,  until  I  doubt  if  there  Is  anythin<:  left  that  can  be 
s|Kiken  of  as  a  portion  of  the  original  bar-ilica.  The  very 
beautiful  cloister  of  this  church  was  jinibably  an  addition  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Fer^usson  calls  it  ■•  mie  of  the  most 
lieantiful  things  the  Romans  did ;  "  and  its  entablature,  its 
niost  imiKirtant  feature,  is  of  a  classical  purity  worthy  of 
a  much  earlier  time  in  the  coiistructionH  of  (ireek  artists. 

Of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  almost  tht;  same  is  true. 
It  is  claimed,  however,  that  eight  of  the  columns  which  ilivide 
the  nave  from  the  aisles  were  usctl  in  the  basilica  founded 
by  Constantine,  and  the  tomb  of  black  basalt  beneath  the 
high  altar  impresses  one  as  ancient  enough  to  have  been  that 
of  Saints  Cwsarius  and  Anastasins,  as  it  is  said  to  be.  To 
the  fifth  century  is  attributed  S.  Pudenxiajin.  although 
some  authorities  state  that  the  church  rui-cd  over  the 
oratury'of  Pudens  was  erecteil  carliiT  than  this.  That  of 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  was  built  aliout  Um  a.  h.  and  was 
followe<l  in  this  century  by  many  ether  chunhes,  among 
which  the  most  important  and  intcivi-tinfj  are.  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  S.  Pietro  in  Viuooli.  S.  Stcfaim  Rotondo,  and 
S.  Clemente;  certainly  a  remarkable  architectural  record  for 
a  single  century,  even  in  Rome. 

S.   Maria  Maggiore  U  one  of  the  c-hurchcs  which  has  a 
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Santa  Port-a;  and,  in  spite  of  tlie  changes  wliich  are  ioer- 
itable  in  the  passing  of  fourteen  centuries.  —  under  tbe  ail- 
miniHtrntion  of  i>o[>e8,  cardinalSi  architects,  and  donors  of 


varietl  laste  ami  intpiition,  — tliia  basilica  lias  retained  ils 
originnl  ffniii  in  an  unnsual  ilep-ee.  and  is  to-day  character 
isc<l  liy  a  <lipiilii'<l,  solemn,  ami  beautiful  eimplicity,  whifb 
raises  it  t<>  an  elevated  ]H>Hition  among  the  sanctuaries  of 
Rome;  in  tnitli.  it  is  to  me  hy  far  tlie  most  satisfactor; 
esam])le  of  what  an  ancient  basilica  was  like,  because  IIk 
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innovations  can  ea^ilT  be  ^norarf  in  forminie:  an  esnnuite 
of  the  whole.  The  sBbterranean  basilica  ■>f  S.  CI«flieate 
beneath  the  present  rbmrfa  of  tbe  Mine  name  is  one  of  th« 
moBt  interesting  monament^  of  the  earlr  ■LiV'^  i>f  Christian- 
ity now  existing.  An  inscription  6xe»  it»  liate  a*  3^5  x.  d.. 
and  its  (Uscoverr  in  1»57  was  a  root^t  im[iortani  erent. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  visitins  it  ten  year-  Eater  nnder  the 
guidance  of  Father  MdIIooIt.  who  c^mlnt-tei  the  excava- 
tion. The  apper  church  is  one  of  the  lea^^t  -  restored " 
churches  in  Rome,  and  is  ntoet  sati>faclt>rT.  but  the  orisinal 
Basilica  ia  indeed  a  treasure.  Beyon<l  the  ohurt-h  then  are 
rooms  lielieved  to  have  made  a  (lart  of  the  Uou:>e  of 
Clement,  hikI  still  further  on  is  a  chapel  deilicate)  to  Mitbra.-s. 
One  of  the  frescoes  is  very  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  succession  of  the  eariie^t  pope^.  It  re]>- 
rescnts  the  iiKluction  of  Saint  Clement  into  the  papal  chair, 
by  Saints  Peter,  Linus,  and  Cletus.  their  names  l>eiiig  aii- 
nexe<l  to  the  representations.  There  are  many  paiiitin<:s  and 
interesting  objects  belonging  to  this  basilica  in  s|iite  of  its 
destruction  in  the  great  fire  of  Kw4.  when  Ri)l)ert  GiiiscanI 
bunie<l  the  public  etlifioes  in  this  part  of  Rome.  Tlie  ar- 
rangement of  the  choir  of  S.  Clemente,  osteiiding  down 
the  centre  of  the  nave,  as  it  does,  i*  wlmt  is  known  as  the 
Spanish  choir.  There  are  many  objections  t<)  tliis,  cspwially 
when  the  enclosing  wall,  or  rail  of  the  clioir,  is  U>c<  high; 
but  in  S.  Clemente  it  is  only  about  three  feet.  In  any 
case,  however,  it  lessens  the  area  of  tlio  n!i\i'  for  tin'  ac- 
cnmmoilation  of  the  congregation  and  destroys  the  lipantifnl 
Kymmctry  of  a  well-proportioned  nave. 

The  churches  of  SS.  Cosma  ami  Daniinn.  S.  Lorenzo 
fuori  ic  Mura  and  S.  Balbinn.  belong  to  the  sixtli  ccntiiry, 
A  most  attractive  feature  of  the  first  is  an  ai[lii|ue  circular 
temple  which  serves  as  a  vestibule  to  the  clniroh,  which  is 
of  most  uupret«ntiou3  construction,  having  a  nave  witliont 
aisles  and  an  apse  only. 
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S.  Loreozo  fuori  le  Mara  is  interesting  from  many  points 
of  view :  it  in  Iwlieved  to  have  been  founded  as  an  oratorj 
by  Constantine  in  SUt)  a.  d.,  and  enlarged  by  the  Empress 
Galla  Plueidia  in  the  fifth  eentnry ;  it  is  thus  very  old,  but 
ban  inideivone  bo  many  alterations  that  only  an  experienc«<l 
student  of  antique  architecture  can  be  truBte<l  to  sptok  of 
tlie  age  of  its  various  parts  in  detail;  the  most  nuususl 
feature,  however,  —  the  open  gallery,  which  corresponds  to 
the  triforium  in  a  Gothic  churcli.  — is  perfectly  apparent  t» 
theinost  unlcnrnc<l  as  lui  excc])tiunal  departure  in  tbecouBtnie- 
tion  of  a  basilica,  anil  to  moat  obser\-er8  it  is  an  improve- 
ment:  however,  it  did  not  np|)eal  to  tlie  Romans,  or  diey 
were  too  consertative  to  adopt  it,  as  the  only  other  basilica 
of  importance  in  Home,  that  I  have  seen,  with  a  gnllen-.  is 
tliat  of  Saint  Agiiese  fuori  le  Mura,  which  is  interesting  also 
as  having  well  preserved  its  ancient  form. 

S.  liall.ina,  <iiili<-ated  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  600 
A.D.,  is  siugulnr  in  haviiijj  no  aisles;  it  is  simply  a  larpe 
hall,  and  makes  the  ini|iressi(Mi  of  having  l>een  so  fmm  tbc 
first. 

Ah  I  have  said,  the  churches  Imilt  in  Rome  after  this  e*r- 
lioKt  iioniMl  were  h"  lacking  in  uniformity  as  to  do  away  "ilk 
the  rmLtiiinity  in  i»ersiiective,  which  is  a  necessity  in  Uie 
effect  of  II  liasiliea.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  supplies  of 
colunins,  architraves,  entablatures,  and  various  other  arolii- 
tvctural  nieinl'crs  from  the  p.ignn  e<lifiees  should  have  Iwen 
exhausted:  but  it  is  iistonishin<!  that  no  Roman  sculptors. 
or  cveii  skilled  workmen,  should  have  existed  in  Rome 
in  the  fiHirtli  century,  wiio  could  imitate  the  many  exquisiU 
models  tlijit  were  :ill  about  tlicm.  Sueh  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  the  fact,  juid  the  buildings  from  about 
GOO  A.  i>.,  when  piers  were  fre([Uently  substituted  for  col- 
umns, are  far  less  satisfactory  tlian  the  earlier  churcbei 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  Peihaps  the  church  of  SS.  SerW 
ed  Achilleo,  built  aliout  HOD  a.  i>.  is  as  pleasing  an  ezam]^ 
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of  this  style  as  any  tbnt  exist,  the  piers  being  octagonal  in 
form  and  not  so  heavy  as  to  give  an  effect  of  clumsiness. 

The  time  when  towers  were  first  used  and  the  place  in 
which  they  originnt«d  are  questions  that  have  not  l>eeu 
satisfactorily  answere<l.  Fergusson  distinctly  states  that 
they  were  not  first  used  in  Rome,  but  he  does  not  give  his 
reasons  for  saying  this.  Anastasius  is  the  earliest  good 
uuthority  concerning  them,  and  fixes  the  date  742-757  a.  d. 
as  that  of  the  tower  of  the  Luteran,  built  by  Pope  Zacharias ; 
he  next  mentions  one  at  the  Vatican  erectetl  liy  l'ot>e  Adrian 
I.,  77'2-7'jr>  A.  D.  These  towers  were  not  coimected  with  the 
churches,  but  ina<ie  a  pictures(iiie  ai:ldition  to  the  group  of 
buildings  about  them,  which  were  domestic  rather  than 
ecclesiaiitical  in  t-haracter.  Leo.  I\'.,  Si'-Hbo  a.  i>.,  erected 
a  bell  tower  tit  the  church  of  ti.  Andrea  Apostolus  but  the 
major  part  i>f  the  church  towers  in  Rome  were  probably  not 
erected  before  the  eleventh  an<l  twelfth  centuries,  when  they 
became  quite  common. 

The  Roman  towers  are  square  and  of  a  simple,  pleasing 
architecture :  sufficiently  liifih  to  be  noticeable  and  to  impart 
a  certain  dignity  to  the  ciliflces  to  which  they  belong,  but 
not  so  commanding  as  to  detract  from  other  stnictui'es  near 
them. 

The  churches  of  Rome  may  be  spoken  of  in  tlnvc  classes: 
first,  the  liasilifas,  to  which  we  have  briefly  reforretl :  second, 
a  multitude  of  sanctuaries,  which,  for  w.ant  of  ii  bi-tter  and 
more  descriptive  term  we  simply  call  chnrclics,  nifauing  all 
such  cilifices  as  have  been  erected  from  the  etirlicst  of  their 
class  until  the  present  time :  and  thinl,  the  ciniilar  churches. 
which,  in  some  regards,  are  the  most  intf'rcstiijg  of  all. 
The  tombs  of  the  Romans  will  be  siK>ken  of  Inter.  Ir)  more 
detail,  but  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  them  here,  an  they  were 
un<1oubt«dly  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Circular  Church.  Id 
ancient  days  these  Roman  tomlis  were  very  small,  but  were 
^ra<lually  extended,  until,   hefore  the  age  of  Constantitw 
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they  were  much  enlarged,  and  some  Bpecimens  whkJi  Btill 
exist  are  most  imposing  structures.  The  round  churches 
are  also  knovn  both  as  baptisteries  and  churches,  and  dur 
iiig  the  time  vhen  the  adapted  baailicaa  were  the  principal 
places  for  Christian  worship,  they  seem  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  almost  unsuitable  for  the  more  sacred  offices  of  the 
Chureli:  in  fact,  they  may  almost  be  t«rmed  the  bustae^ 
pl.icc  uf  the  Church,  while  sacraments,  the  TJaticum  for  Uie  dr- 
ing.  baptism,  and  marriage,  — when  considered  a»  a  religious 
rather  than  n  civil  ceremonial  —  as  well  as  the  burial  senice. 
were  all  celebrate<i  in  the  circular  church,  which  might  wkH 
be  termed  the  sacramental  temple  of  the  ChristianB.  One 
of  tbe  reasons  given  for  the  almost  unexceptional  existence 
of  huptiisteries  lieside  churches  is  that  when  tbe  font  or 
cistern  used  for  baptism  was  large,  it  would  have  beep 
most  inconvenient  in  the  liasilicas,  especially  in  those  where 
tlie  choir  occupied  a  [K>rtion  of  the  nave;  and,  again,  the  use 
of  a  separate  building  obv-iatetl  the  necessity  for  an  un- 
baptised  person  to  enter  a  church.  Eusebiun  makes  a  inoet 
im]x>rtant  matter  of  the  gravity  of  this  consideration  wheii 
R|>eaking  of  the  Church  at  Tyre.  But  it  would  seem  from 
the  apparently  superior  sanctity  of  the  baptistery  that  this 
reason  lacks  wci«;ht.  As  so  laqre  a  part  of  the  c<msideration 
of  this  form  of  architecture  belongs  to  tlie  subject  of  burial- 
places  and  tombs.  I  shall  Imt  remark  here,  that  it  bceamr 
customary  tii  ereet  a  Imptistery  l>eside  any  church  of  impo^ 
taiice.  or  ti)  erect  the  church  near  a  tomb  which  could  be 
Converted  t)  tlie  pnr[M)ses  of  a  baptistery,  and  jt  was  not 
until  niucli  Inter  tliiit  tlic  font  was  introduced  into  tbe  cbatth 
and  all  the  Imly  ollices  had  place  under  one  roof.  The 
absolute  date  of  these  changes  cannot  be  given,  but  thej 
wore  probably  completed  iM-fore  .590-604  a.  i>.,  the  time  of 
(;reg<)ry  the  (Ireat. 

W'c  hav(-  reason  to  iK'iieve  that  not  only  the  large  and 
important,   but  even   the  minor  churches,  had,  nt   first,  i 
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sepHrate  baptistery.  Anastasius  mentionB  those  of  S. 
Anaata»io  and  S.  Susaotia,  where  it  would  seem  that  HiB 
first  entirely  new  baptistery  was  built,  the  others  being  older 
buildings  adapted  to  this  purpose,  ae  we  have  indicated. 
This  aucient  writer  speaks  especially  of  the  baptistery  of 
S.  Andrea  Apostolo  as  unusually  large. 

The  circular  churches  of  special  interest  now  remaining 
in  Rome  are  those  of  S.  Helena,  or  the  Torre  Pignattara. 
and  those  of  S.  Costanza,  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  and  8.  Teo- 
doro.  The  tomb  of  the  Empress  Helena  was  cimverted  into 
the  cluirch  of  SS.  Peter  and  JIarecUinus  in  the  fourth 
century ;  the  catacombs  of  these  saints  can  be  entered  from 
the  church.  The  present  chapel  is  nxxlern.  and  there  has 
been  some  discussion  as  to  its  having  l>een  anything  more 
than  a  tomb  in  the  time  of  Constantiue :  but  Anastasius 
says  that  this  Emperor  provided  it  tritli  an  altar  of  silver 
and  gave  two  gold  patens,  three  gold  ciialiccs,  twelve  silver 
candelabra,  and  a  gold  "corona,"  used  as  a  chandelier  from 
which  lamps  were  susjiendcd,  as  well  an  otlicr  veHselft  and 
furniture  such  as  are  suitable  onlj'  to  divine  service.  The 
church  of  S.  Costanza,  on  the  Via  Nomentana.  was  erected 
by  Constantiue  over  the  snrcopiiagns  of  his  daughter  Con- 
stantia.  and  is  a  most  interesting  monument  for  many 
reasons.  Its  mosaics  are  very  im|>or1ant.  an<l  it  illustrates, 
as  no  remaining  tomb  does,  the  '•  forum."  which  was  prolwibly 
before  the  entrance  to  all  ancient  tombs  of  this  order.  In 
this  instance  it  was  an  oblong  space  with  ciivulnr  ends,  and 
surrouMde<i  by  arcades.  Its  size  wjis  five  Uundreil  and 
thirty  by  one  hundrecl  and  thirty  feet,  ami  though  very 
much  mined  its  arrangement  could  be  made  out  when 
Fergusson  wrote  of  it  S.  Stefano  Rotondo.  on  the  Cicliau, 
was  probably  built  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  All  the 
pillars  were  taken  from  older  edifices,  but  no  satisfactory 
acconnt  of  its  original  plan  —  the  arrangement  of  its  columns, 
the  manner  of  supporting  the  roof,  etc.  —  can  possibly  be 


jriven  on  account  of  the  many  oliauftes  which   have 
mtule  here.     S.    Teixloro.  familiarlv  Icnown  as  S.  Toto, 
the  church  U>  which  chiKlren  were  taken  to  be  blessed  al 
vnt-ci nation.     Doubtless  this  custom  was  instituted  by 
early  Pope  as  a  ceremony  which  might  replace  certain  pagan 
rites  and  afford  comfort  to  mnthera  not  yet  accustomed  to 
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tlie  simplicity  of  Christian  wonhip.  What  other  edifice 
(K«apied  this  site  is  not  kitovn :  there  ue  extensive  borul- 
vaults  beoeath  it,  and  Boms  says :  — 

"  The  bricliwoTk  of  whkb  it  L'  cac^trTKied  apf«an>  lo  be  acci^nt, 
and  may  rerjr  poanblj  beloDg  tu  tbe  lo^prrul  ^<r.  Ad  ict^ruting 
architectural  feature  connected  «itli  tiur  circular  charcbe^  ia  ibc 
iUustratioD  tbey  afford  of  tbr  diflereoor  ahicb  cbaractcriaed  the 
nae  of  coIumDa  in  pagan  and  Cbriftiau  circular  edition 

"  The  pagBua  apparently  gare  litt^  iXbmit'ju  to  ibe  uairf  ulnnd  uf 
iuteraat  pillars;  all  tbeir  column?  «erK  on  the  «s;«rior.  and  evea 
in  tbe  Paiitbeou,  wbere  columns  are  u=ed  for  decuraiion,  tbey  are 
made  to  do  no  work.  Tbe  lk>niane»iue  architecls.  howerer.  u?ed 
them  habitually  to  Hnpport  domes,  &:■  ibej  had  mi  ireelj  b«eD  (lmk) 
in  the  rectangular  baailicaa.  Tbe  circular  edifice^  of  the  Cliristiaiife. 
too,  were  much  leu  ornamented  extc-niall;  than  thoae  of  the 
pMgans,  which  had  been  decorated  with  peristjles  and  porticoes. 
Id  tbe  very  earlieHt  of  the  Christian  churches  a  few  traces  of  theac 
are  diacovered,  but  they  were  gradually  niadi:  perfectly  plain 
externally.  Fer};usson  remarks  :  '  I'he  l^-tnj-ies  of  Chri<!tiaus  were 
no  longer  shrines  to  contain  stamen,  and  to  wliicli  wor.->hi|i  Mii;i;ht 
be  addressed  by  people  outside,  but  had  becuru':  halls  to  contain 
tlie  worshippers  themselves,  while  engaged  in  acta  of  devotion.'  " 

The  very  ancient  pavements  have  almost  disapiwarcd 
from  Rome,  and  of  the  few  remaining  fragments  Ilmse  iif  IS. 
Pudenziana  are  believeil  to  be  veri'  oM.  In  tho  siihtorraman 
ehajwl  of  S.  Silvestro,  beneath  the  church  of  S.  Miirliiio  ai 
Monti,  there  is  a  portion  of  a  pavement  of  lihick  anil  white 
stone,  in  very  simple  design,  which  liiis  ihf  apiicn ranee  of 
great  antiquity;  this  chapel  is  supiHiscd  t"  liavv  oiice  been 
included  in  the  BatliN  of  Trajan,  iiud  to  h:ivt'  boon  nsod  !is  a 
cbai>el  by  S.  Silvestro,  in  whicJi  he  held  the  Ci.nncil  of  il^Ti 
A,  D.  in  presence  of  Constantine,  when  conlirniation  wiis 
given  to  the  acts  of  the  Nicene  Couiicil. 

At  several  churches,  among  which  S.  Stcfimo,  in  Via 
Latina,  and  S.  AlesHandni  may  be  mentioned,  there  are 
certainly  parts  of  very  ancient  pavements.      Thiit   in    the 
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chapel  of  S.  Zeno  in  S.  Prassede  is  probably  the  origi- 
nal one,  and  foreshadows  the  fine  mosaic  work  of  later 
centuries. 

In  8.  Clemente,  in  the  lower  church,  a  good  example  of 
the  **  slab  pavement  **  was  uncovered.  This  pavement  was 
made  of  slabs  of  marble  of  various  colours,  laid  in  a  sem- 
blance of  a  pattern ;  doubtless  many  such  pavements  were 
taken  from  ancient  edifices  and  used  in  later  ones,  so  that 
any  decisions  as  to  the  age  of  such  remnants  as  are  found 
must  be  made  on  somewhat  doubtful  premises. 

A  far  more  interesting  and  satisfactory  study  is  that  of  the 
mosaic  pavements  which  are  of  a  later  age,  but  by  no  means 
modern.  In  fact,  the  mosaics  of  the  pavements,  of  the 
semi-dome  of  the  apse,  of  certain  wall  spaces,  of  the  tri- 
umphal arch  which  separated  the  nave  from  the  sanctuary, 
of  the  spaudrils,  of  the  bands  which  run  al>ove  tlie 
colonnades  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  in  some  cases  of 
the  vaulted  roofs,  present  a  world  of  rich  decoration,  of 
marvellous  colour,  of  symbolism,  and  of  historical  illustration, 
the  value  and  wonder  of  which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerateil 
The  rich  uiarMes,  —  fjiallo  uutico^  porphyry,  serpentine,  venle 
(Dftiro,  and  a  great  variety  of  others,  —  either  covering  the 
lower  walls  with  plain  slabs,  or  arranged  in  patterns,  and 
the  paintings  in  fresco  or  in  tempera  above,  furnish  a  system 
of  decoration  in  the  Roman  churches  —  especially  after  the 
twelfth  centurv  —  which  must  command  the  admiration  of 
all  lovers  of  art.  In  spite  of  the  many  and  just  criticisms 
to  which  it  is  subject, —as  that  of  being  too  elaborate  and 
therefore  confusing:  or  as  introducing  such  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, sacred  and  profane,  as  to  render  it  bizarre  and  often* 
times  grotescjue,  —  it  is  most  effective  and  interesting. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  most  imposing  of  these 
polychromatic  decorations  were  made  when  pictures  were 
the  books  of  the  great  numbers  who  could  not  read,  and  the 
importance  of  them  appealed  to  those  who  erected  churches 
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Tar  more  forcibly  than  did  the  arcbitectDrat  effecta  vhich 
would  hare  been  possible  without  them;  snd  if  we  consider 
them  from  tiiis  point  of  view,  the  teaching  of  the  mosaic 
pictures  goes  far  towards  affording  a  compensation  for  mncfa 
that  we  otherwise  criticise. 

The  mosaic  pavemeuts  of  the  Roman  churches  were 
varied  in  artistic  qualities  and  in  workmanship,  but  they 
were  adapted  to  the  architecture  which  surrounded  them, 
and  followe<l  original  designs.  They  often  represented 
Scriptural  subjects,  but  a  great  number  were  made  up  of 
symbols.  The  picture  in  the  semi-dome  of  the  n|>se  was 
very  frequently  that  of  Christ  seated  in  glory,  either  alone, 
or  surrounded  by  saints,  while  that  of  tJie  triumjihal  arch 
was  usually  a  subject  from  Revelation :  the  centre  of  tlie 
arch  was  occupied  by  a  figure  of  Christ  in  the  act  of  blessing, 
or  'if  a  lamb  entlironed,  while  the  tspamlrils  were  filled  by 
the  symbols  of  the  evangelists:  the  lnwk,  tlio  winged  lion, 
the  ox,  and  the  eagle,  —  which  were  used  from  the  earliest 
days  of  Christianity,  —  the  seven  lamps,  the  four  angels,  and 
the  twenty-four  elders.  The  symbolic  representations  —  the 
cross,  the  fish;  lamb,  dove,  an  olive  leaf,  the  palm  and  gar- 
land, the  nnchtir  and  lyre,  a  ship  under  full  sail,  a  rock,  a 
pitcher,  etc,  —  were  combined  in  so  many  different  ways,  and 
made  to  appear  so  decorative,  that  we  must  ucconl  a  plieuom- 
enal  skilfulness  in  this  ornamentation,  to  the  early  Rumnn 
artists,  which  commands  our  admiration.  A  vine  loaded 
with  grapes,  symbolising  the  Li>rd's  Vine,  or  the  OHireli. 
was  painted  on  the  vault  of  Domitilla's  tnml). 

The  larger  and  more  involve<l  symliols  fn>m  tlie  Old 
Testament  were  the  Fall,  with  Adam,  Eve,  and  tlie 
Serpent,  reminding  men  of  their  natural  sinfulness;  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  Noah  in 
the  Ark,  welcoming  the  returning  dove,  etc.,  taught  trust  in 
God,  even  in  the  midst  of  great  difflcnltieK ;  Moses  striking 
the  Rock  wu  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  di^inQ 
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vatohfulnesB  vbich  proriiles  for  liuinau  needs;  white  tbe 
atoiy  of  Jonah,  which  was  a  great  favourite,  was  relied  od 
for  ft  variety  of  useful  lessons. 

Some  of  the  miracleB  of  Christ  were  greatly  iu  favour.  « 
tbe  Raisiug  of  Lazarus,  and  tbe  Feeding  of  the  Multitude, 
while  Peter's  Denial,  tbe 
Deliverv  of  the  Kevs  In 
Peter,  the  Wnahin^i  of  tbe 
Disciples'  Feet,  the  Wo- 
man at  the  Well,  anil 
other  historic  scenes  fn>iii 
the  life  of  ourSaviour  were 
almost  miraculously  mul- 
tiptied.  An  espeeiallv 
jwpular  repress ntatiou  of 
Christ  presented  him  In 
his  office  of  tbe  Gotxl 
ijhepherd,  either  tiearini; 
a  Iamb,  or  sitting  in  tlit^ 
midst  of  a  tlix'k  with  the 
shepherd's  pijie  and  st.nff. 
The  Temptation  on  a  Hifrh 
Mountain,  and  Christ  su^ 
rounded  bv  his  Disciple*, 
were  frequently  re|>eated. 
Some  representations  are  extremely  puzzling,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult oftentimes  to  decide  whether  &  pagan  or  a  Christian 
deity  is  dcfiire  us:  as,  for  example,  pictures  in  which  Christ 
wears  a  tunic  and  a  I'hrysiian  cap,  and  plays  a  lyre,  while 
wihl  licastH  and  birds  listen  attentively  and  are  appareutiv 
channe<.l  by  the  f:eutle  music. 

Cod,  the  Fatlicr,  is  represented  as  surrounded  by  clouds, 
aud  is  symbolised  by  a  hand  stretched  forth  from  the 
heavens  above.  Many  mosaic  |)ictiires  iu  apses,  and  in 
other  elcvnted  positions,  make  au  impression  of  great  dignitv 
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and  solemnity :  wLile  the  smaller  designs,  urmtif^ixl  uh  tiK-y 
frequently  are,  iu  the  midst  of  c-onveiitioiial  vineM,  <;arluiids, 
and  scrolls,  are  far  more  effective  and  »atisfa(-tory  tlian  one 
could  (.'xpect  them  to  lie,  when  tlicir  Fiim|ilii-ity  and  inartistic 
pn)mi3e  are  considered.  Kor  cxamitlc.  I  recall  a  rn<»taic 
medallion,  surroniuled  by  a  fira(>e-vine  with  Imnelies  of 
fniit,  the  centre  having  the  ero!*se<l  iieVK.  the  all-seeiii<;  eye. 
and  a  crown,  so  arranged  and  ti)lonred,  im  a  <r"!d  <rriiund,  an 
til  produce  an  effect  which  couhl  not  hav^'  Ih-cm  countctl 
u]K>n  in  the  least,  fur  certainly  whatever  thoughtH  the  Hjgtit 
i>f  these  symbols  miirht  inspire,  no  artistic  sn^gestiiiii  could 
be  attributed  to  them. 

The  chun-h  of  SS.  Cosnia  and  Daniian.  decorated  by 
Felix  IV.,  5:>6-.ViO  a.  i».,  hasstil!  reniiiiniiij;  in  the  a|.se  -  in 
s|)ite  of  the  restoration.s  of  the  scv.-iit>-.'iith  century  —  a 
mosaic  picture  of  Christ,  to  whom  Saints  I'ller  and  I'aul  are 
presenting  Saints  Cosma  and  Damian.  >vhih-  Felix  hohl.t  hi4 
church  in  \m  hand,  and  Saint  Theodonis  is  a  witness  to  the 
whole  BCene. 

This  mosaic  has  Iwen  i>artially  r.>Iorvd.  and  tiie  fifiiire  of 
the  Pope  is  attributed  to  the  seventeenth  <'eiitury.  witli  miir'h 
reason;  but  the  cohissal  Cliri>t  ha>  stron^r  clainir.  to  being 
more  than  twelve  centuries  ohU  in  original  di-.-i^n  at  least. 
It  is  one  of  the  best- pre  served  nios;iics  in  all  liuine.  and  i.s 
calle<lby  Kuglefoneof  themost  iriarvellons  >pecinienaof  the 
art."  There  are  many  kimls  of  morale  work  uscil  in  Home, 
and.  like  other  arts,  tliis  was  derived  fn>in  Ihe  <iri>eks,  who 
U9e<l  it  from  very  early  days,  when  it  wus  -imply  a  cement 
into  which  worn  pebbles  were  rudely  in-erleil. 

Later  these  pebbles  were  arranged  in  crude  patterns.  an<l 
in  the  nest  stage  square  bits  of  prepared  stone  were  fi.ved  in 
the  cement,  and  gradually  the  perfection  of  the  art  was 
reached.  Pliny  gives  much  infonnation  reganlin-;  mosaics, 
and  says  they  were  introduceil  into  Italy  by  ^Sulla,  H.'i  a.  c. 

Aft«r  the  squared  bits  of  stone,  which  style  was  called 
15 
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opus  lessehitumj  came  the  opus  sectile^  in  which  the  bits  of 
marble  were  cut  in  shapes  to  suit  the  various  parts  of  the 
(lesign.  Under  the  Empire  this  kind  of  mosaic  attained 
{jreat  perfection  and  magnifteent*e,  and  was  known  as  opu^ 
Alexandrinuiu  and  opus  scutulatum.  The  opus  sjucatum 
is  sometimes  incorrectly  called  a  mosaic ;  but  it  is  simply  a 
paving  made  b}'  placing  small  bricks  on  their  thinnest  side 
in  the  familiar  design  known  as  the  **  herring-bone  patteni." 
But  by  far  the  most  splendid  mosaics  were  those  made  of 
]>it8  of  brilliantly  coloured  glass,  which  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  emeralds,  rubies,  sapphires,  etc.,  and  were  called 
tesserat.  This  style  obtained,  and  was  profusely  used  in  the 
later  years  of  Imperial  Rome,  not  in  floors,  but  in  walls  ami 
ceilings. 

The  first  record  of  glass  mosaics  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  Theatre  of  Scaurus,  58  n.  c.  Most  elaborate  and 
excjuisitely  shaded  pictures  were  made  in  this  mosaic;  that 
of  the  three  doves  sitting  on  the  rim  of  a  gold  bowl,  ori- 
ginally in  Hadrian's  Vilhi,  and  now  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  is  a  specimen  so  widelv  known  that  it  mav  l>e  well 
to  mention  it,  especially  as  it  is  a  particularly  fine  and 
delicate  specimen  of  the  use  of  tessenf*^  and,  unlike  those  in 
churches  and  other  edifices,  is  so  placed  as  to  be  easilv  and 
minutelv  examined. 

The  glass  sertHe  mosaic,  in  which  each  bit  was  cut  to 
suit  the  place  it  was  to  fill,  was  absolutely  gorgeous  in  it< 
effect.  The  glass  used  in  this  and  in  the  opuJt  tesseliUum 
is  not  transparent,  but  through  the  action  of  metallic  oxides 
has  been  rendered  very  brilliant  in  colour.  One  may  sec 
the  fine  mosaics  in  process  of  manufacture,  to-day,  in  the 
Studio  del  Mosaico,  at  the  \'atican,  where  two  thotisand 
ditferently  tinted  enamels  are  used;  an<l  in  watching  it  one 
feels  that  it  better  merits  the  name  of  an  art  than  that  of 
a  manufacture.  An  old  and  curious  mosaic  made  bv  a 
C(mibination  of  marble  and   glass,  representing  tigers  with 
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their  prey,  made  n  i>ortioi)  of  the  remarkable  decorations  of 
the  ancient  church  of  S.  Andrea  in  Cantabarbara ;  it  wus 
Iat«r  removed  to  S.  Antonio  Abate,  which  is  now  diamantleil. 
and  doubtless  this  singular  mosaic  is  in  the  safe-keepiog  of 
Bome  museum. 

When  mosaics  were  too  cOKtly  to  be  bad,  fresco  paint- 
ing was  used,  and  very  amrient  examples  remain  in  maiiy 
Komau  cliurches;  liut  tliey  have,  as  a  rule,  been  reiiainte<l 
to  such  an  extent  an  to  detract  much  from  their  interest  uii>l 
value. 

Some  of  tlie  oldest  an*  seen  in  ti.  Prassede;  they  are  ftiff 
and  dry  in  style,  and  while  they  resemble  the  mosaics  of  tlie 
same  church,  are  far  less  IntereKting;  tliey  probably  ibtt' 
from  the  iirst  qmirter  of  the  nintli  century.  Pliny,  wlm 
dieil  in  7i)  a.  n.,  writes  that  in  his  time  tlie  best  |)ainters  di- 
voted  themselves  tci  e:is4;l  pictures,  leaving  wall  jiainting  to 
men  of  lesser  tiilent ;  in  fact,  tJie  existing  examples  snggeft 
that  artiHans,  rather  than  artists,  decorated  church  walls  aixl 
c-eilings  in  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  n<> 
doubt  frequently  copyinjr  the  works  of  the  best  masters. 
In  tlie  cliapter  <ni  Houiiin  paiutiutr  I  shall  sijeak  more 
in  di-tjiil  of  wall  and  ceilinj;:  decoration,  Iwth  of  early  ami 
more  recent  days.  It  is  probable  tliat  no  <'huroh  was  erccteil 
(luring  six  or  seven  centuries  after  the  reign  of  C'onstantiiie 
that  was  not  partly,  and  in  many  cases  largely,  eonstructe-l 
fnmi  the  wreck  of  pagan  edifices.  I  liave  referreil  to  the 
colunuis,  which  were  sometimes  unifonn  in  style  ami  size, 
and  again  of  a  coni[H)site  arrangement ;  the  blocks,  ornamentvil 
with  cn>sses,  which  were  frequently  placed  upon  capitals, 
and  8Hi»iK>rtc<l  arches,  were  original,  and  were  much  used  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries:  the  cross  was  also  carve<l  on 
bases,  AS  waH  seen  in  those  excavated  in  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le 
Murn  in  1859,  whcrti  tlie  capitals  of  die  choir,  probablj 
dating  from  oTn-.j'.Hi  \.  n..  display  the  same  design.  In  S. 
Clemente  there  are  some  unusual  and  remarkable  capitals  i^ 
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tributecl  to  tlic  sixth  century,  which  now  make  a  part  of  the 
monument  to  Cardinal  Veiierio.  Speaking  of  these,  Alez- 
niidor  Neubitt  says:  "They  are  quite  Byzantine  in  style, 
und  nre  admiralily  well  executed  in  white  marble,  the 
"uler  imrtion  Iteiiig  cut  quite  free  from  the  inner,  bo  that 
the  effect  is  that  of  a  well-shaped  capital  placetl  within  a 
bnsket.  .  .  .  The  shafts  arc  covered  with  branches  and 
leaves  of  ivy  very  well  execut«d  in  low  relief.  The  style  of 
these  capitals  is  like  tiolliitig  else  in  Home,  except  u  window 
:iii(i  the  olioir  enclosure  of  S.  Clement*."  The  roofs  of  the 
wider  naves  anil  transepts  in  the  Christian  basilicas  were  of 
iviiod,  while  the  imrrower  aisles,  chapels,  confessious,  etc., 
were  vanlted  in  brick.  The  nave  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli, 
J-12  A.  D.,  is.  however,  vaulted  in  three  comp.irtmcnts.  The 
n])ses  were  covered  with  a  semi-dome,  with  no  exception 
tliat  I  have  discovered;  baptisteries  and  all  circular  and 
octagonal  edifices  were  usually  covered  by  lirick  domes,  but 
not  invariably. 

Few  ancient  doorways  still  exist,  and  Ihese  were  con- 
structetl  from  portions  of  friezes  and  cornices  taken  from 
|>a<;iin  structures.  Two  ^ood  examples  are  tliose  of  the 
chapel  of  S,  John  the  Baptist  iit  Ihe  I.ateran,  and  a  very 
interesting  one  in  the  clia|)el  of  S.  Zeiio  at  S,  Prassede. 
The  first  prol>al)ly  dates  from  4lil— 1(17  a.  d,,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mouldings  accords  nitli  the  architecture  of  this 
jHTiotl,  while  the  bronze  dcwira  are  inscril)e<1  to  tlie  lionour  of 
I'ope  Hilary,  who  is  said  to  have  made  tliis  chapel,  and  that 
<if  S.  .Tohn  the  Evanjielist,  from  two  npartmeiifs  in  the 
house  of  the  Emi>eror  C'onstantine.  Other  ancient  bronze 
doors,  very  rich  in  design,  were  taken  from  the  Ciiriii.  or 
Senate-house,  by  Alexander  Vll.,  and  are  now  at  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  Lateran.  In  th«  seventeenth  century,  in 
course  of  changes  in  this  basilica,  these  doors  were  length- 
eiieil  by  strips  of  bronze  lukted  to  lM>th  top  and  bottom. 
In  the  second  doorway,  in  S.  Prassede,  the  capitals  of  the 
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columns  and  the  door-case  are  more  modern,  but  the  sliafts 
of  the  columns  and  the  bases  are  antique.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  date  of  the  constiiiction,  and  it  does  wot 
appear  to  have  been  changed.  It  was  built  by  Pope  Paschal 
1.,  817-824  A.  I).  One  shaft  is  of  black  porphyry,  and  the 
other  of  a  black  and  white  granite,  which  is  rare :  they  an* 
unequal  in  size,  and  tiie  bases  are  of  white  marble  of  tlu' 
antique  Corinthian  style.  The  ornamentation  of  the  jambs 
is  in  a  sort  of  knot-work,  seen  on  fonts,  crosses,  etc.,  which 
date  from  700-1000  a.  d.  ;  it  is  feebly  executed,  and  is  in 
sad  contrast  to  the  beautiful  fragment  of  antique  cornice 
which  makes  the  impost.  Perhaps  no  better  example  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  architecture  in  tlie  ninth  century  than 
this  at  8.  Prassede  exists  in  all  Rome.  Other  doorwavs 
composed  of  ancient  fragments  still  remain,  but  most  of 
them  have  been  changed  from  their  original  state. 

Perhaps  the  doors  in  the  Lateran  of  which  I  have  8j)oken, 
the  gift  of  Pope  Hilary,  as  Anastasius  tells  us,  are  the  only 
specimens  remaining  that  were  made  in  Rome  in  their  i>eriiKl, 
when  doors  were  frecpiently  brought  from  Constantinople. 
like  those  of  the  old  S.  Paul.  I  have  spoken  of  tlie  silver 
doors  of  S.  Peter's,  and  there  were  other  splendid  di>ors  of 
silver  and  ivorv,  as  well  as  others  car\ed  in  wood,  like  tlio<t' 
of  S.  Sabina,  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  fifth,  and 
the  following  centuries,  as  late  as  the  ninth;  probably  the 
earliest  <lates  are  the  more  correct. 

Hut  the  doors  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Romulus,  now 
making  a  part  of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damian,  .")2<J- 
'>:>()  A.  I).,  are  of  great  interest.  This  temple  was  built  by 
the  pjnperor  Maxentius.  early  in  the  fourth  centurv,  in 
honour  of  his  deified  son  Romulus,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
four  years.  In  tlir  time  of  Trban  VIII.,  l(»23-44,  the  door- 
way was  moved,  in  order  to  place  it  directly  opposite  to  the 
entrance  of  the  inner  church,  the  ancient  Templum  Sarrrf 
Urhis:  it  is  a  very  handsome  example  of  the  architectural 
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productions  of  its  time ;  the  columns  of  reii  jKirpiiyry  BU))]>ort 
a  rich  can-ed   entablature,  which   Middletoii   attributes  to 


some  edifice  older  than  tlie  Temple  of  Itomiiltis ;  tlie  cornice, 
tbough  too  profusely  ornamented,  is  of  cx([uiHite  workman- 
ship :  tlie  doors  themaelves  were  niso  tnken  from  an  earlier 
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building,  and  are  important  in  a  study  of  Roman  metal 
work,  although  many  of  the  smaller  ornaments  are  now 
missing;  these  doors  are  much  like  those  of  the  Pantheon, 
which  are  probably  the  only  ])ronze  doors  in  Rome  still  in 
their  original  place. 

Xo  (ireek  temple  had  windows  originally :  those  in  the 
Kre(»htheum  were  introduced  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
when  it  was  used  as  a  Christian  Church ;  but  the  Roman 
temples  had  windows  from  an  early  date,  as  is  seen  from  a 
representation  of  the  Temple  of  Conconl,  on  the  First  Brass 
of  Tiberius,  dated  3(5  a.  d.  Windows  were  important  to  the 
Roman  temples,  since  they  were  essentially  depositories  of  the 
pro<lucts  of  (ireek  art,  and  other  treasures  brought  to  Rome 
from  the  older  and  more  artistic  nations  against  which  the 
Romans  wa<2:ed  successful  warfare.  Many  of  the  windows 
were  marble  slabs,  pierced  in  simple,  conventional  designs. 
These  were  left  with  no  glazing  of  any  sort;  or  were  filled  in 
with  coloured  glass,  the  earliest  examples  of  '*  stained" 
glass  windows,  and  in  some  cases  an  open  bronze  grating  of 
a  simple  design  was  used,  not  unlike  those  Oi"  the  caw^e///,  or 
marble  lattices.  In  the  early  basilicas  windows  were  numer- 
ous  and  large:  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  had  one  hundre<l  and 
twtMity  windows,  each  one  twenty-nine  by  fourteen  and  a 
half  feet  in  size  !  S.  Pet<T's  had  eighty  large  windows;  and 
S.  (roce  in  (ienisalemme  was  no  exception  to  this  role, 
while  in  S.  Sabina  tli(»  clerestory  windows  were  fourteen  and 
a  half  feet  in  height,  about  half  as  much  in  width,  and 
twenty-six  in  nnml»er  on  each  side.  All  these  windows,  if 
open,  wonhl  in  the  climate  of  Rome  be  intolerable;  but  for 
a  long  time  innnense  windows  were  placed  oyer  each  space 
between  the  columns,  until  at  length  in  the  Christian 
churches  a  portion  of  them  were  filled  up,  and  frequently 
those  that  were  left  were  much  reduced  in  size. 

We  do  not  know  when  mica,  talc,  glass,  or  some  transpar- 
ent substance  was  first  used ;  but  Philo  Judaeus  speaks  of  the 
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doors  of   a  palace  of  Nero's  l)eing  doseil   with  stones  a?i 
transparent  as  glass,  and  Martial,  who  died  about  104  a.  i>.. 
frequently  mentions   glass  windows.     From  this  period  to 
the  twelfth  century  there  is  ample  proof  in  the  writings  of 
various  authors  that,  while  glass  was  used,  thin  stones  were 
used  as  well,  and  sometimes  botli  in  the  same  eilifice.     Then* 
were  many  greenhouses  at  a  very  early  date,  and  the  use  <>f 
glass  was  well  underst(xxl.     Although  I  find  no  authority 
for  the  exact  <late  of  the  introduction  of  glass  windows,  we 
know  that  glass  was  used  at  Rome  in  the  third  century  for 
various  vessels   an<l    in   decorative   mosaics,  and    it  wc»ul<l 
seem  more  improhable  that  it  was  not  used  for  windows  tlwn 
otherwise,    especially  as  we   ai^e   told   of  greenhouses  ami 
window  ganlening.     Here  and    there  beautiful  ohl  pieroetl 
slabs  are  seen,  some  being  rabbetetl,  and  occasionally  a  bit 
of  talc  adherinu:  to  the  rabbet,  which  seems  to  warrant  us  in 
calling  theui  windows;  but  as  the  same  sort  of  piercetl  slabj^ 
or  cancelli  were  used  for  balustrades  and  other  architect4iral 
purposes,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  ujwn  tlieir  former 
place  and  otiice. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  altars  of  earlv  sanctuaries,  in 
which  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs  were  placed,  were  known 
as  confessions,  and  varied  in  si/.e  from  the  small  spjuv  in 
the  vaults  of  S.  Sabina  an<l  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo  to  the 
larger  one  of  S.  Peter's.  For  even  in  tlie  time  of  Adrian  1. 
Anastasius  speaks  of  stairs  which  descended  into  the  con- 
fession, and  says  that  the  Pope  lined  it  with  plates  of  gold* 
<lecorated  with  subjects  in  relief,  which  weighed  three 
hundred  pounds,  an<l  his  successor,  Leo  III.,  795-Mlt)  a.  i»- 
made  a  gold  i)avement  to  the  confession,  using  four  hundretl 
and  tifty-three  i^ounds  and  six  ounces  of  gold.  We  read  of 
confessions  made  bv  Poi>e  Ililarv,  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  underground,  l)Ut  were  shrines  of  silver  aivl 
placed  in  the  chapels  which  he  built.  At  all  events,  the 
confessions  still  existing:  are  so  modernised  that  it  is  ex- 
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treinvly  difficult  to  apeak  of  ttiem  with  confidence,  although 
wu  know  that  in  the  early  churt-hes  tiiey  were  most  iin)>ortaut 
features  and  much  reverenc-ei). 

'I'he  only  antique  font  that  can  he  !i|>uken  of  in  detail  is  Oie 
splendid  vase  of  porphyry  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  once  the 
font  (if  tlie  Lateran.  It  exceeilH  forty-tk'vcn  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  AuuHtaaiuK  nays  that  Saint  Silvester.  314-.t.*16 
A.  i>..  used  three  thouHaiid and  ei<rlit  i)Ouuds  of  silvfr  to  cover 
the  vase  inside  and  out;  that  in  tlie  centre  lie  placet  1  |K>r|)hyry 
colninnN  which  sup|>orte<I  a  f!<Ud  "'phiai;!"  tt-eijrhiny  fifty- 
two  t>ound8,  in  which  was  plact'd  the  I'asi-hul  candle.  On 
the  lip  was  a  lamb  of  ^okt,  wei<:hin^  thirty  pounds,  and 
water  Honed  from  its  mouth;  on  the  rijiht  of  liie  lamli  wan  a 
titfnre  of  the  Saviour,  live  feet  high,  which  wuijihed  one 
liunilred  and  ^vcnty  t>ouLuls:  on  the  left  a  lignre  of  Saint 
.lohn  Baptist,  weifjhin^  <jne  hundred  iM)uiids,  liesides  sevt^n 
tijcnrcH  of  stags  pouriug  out  water,  ciich  wcifihing  eighty 
pouii'l^;  and  all  tlicitc  figures  in  silver.  There  has  lieen 
much  donbt  expressed  us  to  the  correelnews  <jf  this  account, 
and  althongii  Anastn-sins  freiinently  disconrsen  of  lamps, 
statues,  cnisses,  and  crowns,  all  in  silver,  which  decorated 
the  liaptisteries,  he  8[>caks  of  mi  i<ther  font  winch  in  any 
sense  rivalled  this  of  S.  John  Later,'iii.  Stilt,  when  the 
reliability  of  tlie  stateinents  of  Aiiastasins  are  i|Uestioiied,  it 
if  confidently  asserted  that  he  wrote  from  antlmritative 
ilocuments.  The  alt.irs  of  the  earliest  ('lirisfiau  •'luirehcs 
were  of  woo<l.  —  tliat  of  the  Lateran.  the  C'aHi.-.lral  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  constrneted  of  lir)ards.  and  there  are 
tieveral  gooti  authorities  who  say  that  n]i  In  the  time  of  Saint 
.'iilvcrtter.  314-336  a.  i>.,  woiKien  chests,  which  were  moved 
from  place  to  place  as  the  Bisho|i  ha<l  neeil,  weiv  the  only 
altars  in  use.  At  all  events,  the  Christians  did  not  take  the 
pagan  nitar  aa  a  model,  but  used  either  a  table  or  a  tomb, 
the  latter  coming  into  use  when  liy  persecutions  tliey  were 
driven  to  the  catacombs  to  hold  tlieir  religions  sci-vices. 
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The  urntorioH  of  tlit-  cntac-oinliH  were  narrow,  aii<l  did  not 
uilmit  of  :iii_v '■IO'-'''t'*  not  absolutely  neeeHsnry :  ami  tliu  ust 
of  tlie  "  art-nsolia,"  or  altar-tomba,  wiUi  which  tlie  mosi 
revered  inartyrs  were  liotiourp<l.  might  well  have  Itwn 
Hii[r<reflto<l  )iy  the  text :  "  I  huw  iiiuler  the  altar  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  xlain  for  the  word  of  (Jod.  and  for  tin- 
testimony  which  they  heM."  Kevelation  vi.  \x.  Ami 
when  tlie  fri'dlom  of  the  diiirch  |>ennitted  the  erection  of 
liiMlieiis  and  new  altars,  the  tonih  form  was  Htill  tiBe<l,  en- 
deart-d  to  the  eurly  C'liristianii  as  it  miiitt  have  l>^u  by  their 
asMiK-iatitmH  with  it,  ami  with  the  martyrs  whoae  suffering 
aii<l  stead f  11  stnefis  wen-  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those  who  iw 
ti>n<;er  feare<I  |)erseeiition.  In  some  very  ancient  mosaics. 
notjd)ly  at  Kavvniia,  probably  dating  from  4.j1  a.  d.,  altars 
are  repri'scntiti  as  tables  with  sleniler  lef^s.  The  wooden 
altan*  weiv  not  injicrseded  by  stone  until  alM»ut  the  fifth 
cenlury,  ami  art  a  <'anon  luade  in  ,'(09  a.  i>.  providetl  that  ii" 
altar  should  Ih'  consecrated  that  contained  no  r<>lios.  tili^ 
naturally  em]ihasisi'd.  or  maile  the  tomb  altar  n  necessilv; 
for  ill  those  year*  the  division  of  the  l>o<ly  of  a  saint  itas 
deemed  sacrilegious.  Altars  of  a  lat<!r  date  freciiieiitly 
include  a  beautiful  sarco]ihattUM  of  |>ori)hyry.  serjientine.  "j 
some  rare  and  liandsonii'  inartile,  in  their  const  met  ion ;  but 
these  cotil.l  not  have  Ih'cii  maile  tintil  after  tho  custom  "f 
ri'iiiovini;  lioiiics  from  the  places  of  sepulture  to  the  chiirehes 

Ana^tasins  s]icaks  of  the  riehnei^s  of  the  decoration  ef 
.■dtiirs,  anil  relates  that  Constnntine  used  two  hundred  ponnils 
of  finia  on  that  in  Ihc  sepulchre  of  hia  motlier;  and  at  S. 
(roce  in  (Jernsalennne  lie  lavished  two  limidrcd  and  forty 
(loinids  on  th<-  altar:  while  Pope  ]Iilar>-  and  l^^co  111.  use<l 
less  than  half  tlii-  amount  on  the  altars  which  they  raiseil 
Anastasius  does  tint  luention  a  canopy  ciborium,  or  baldacb- 
ino,  over  any  altar  earlier  than  the  time  of  Symmachag. 
4'.>«-jil4  A.  i>.,  who  erected  at  S.  Silvestro  such  a  canopy  of 
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silvfi".  neigliiiig  one  hundred  and  tweiiU  pounds.  They 
H<>on  became  conunon  to  all  ohurciies,  their  cost  and  elegance 
lifiiig  much  varied.  At  S.  Peter's  there  was  one  of  silver- 
^ilt.  whieh  weighed  two  thou.iaiid  seven  hntMlre<l  ami  four 
|)<>nndj  iind  three  ounees;  that  of  silver,  sit  San  Paolo  fuori 
le  Alura,  weighed  two  thousand  and  fifteen  {xiunils;  and  in 
tin-  Ijitcran  the  ean"|>_v  wei^lieil  lint  one  thousand  two  hun- 


dre<l  aiid  neventy  poun<is.  although  this  was  tin'  inotlier  and 
head  of  the  early  churelies  of  Rome.  Thisc  three  reinark- 
al.le  viborin.  were  en-eteil  liy  Leo  III.,  T'.l.i-HlC  a.  i.. 
Canopies  were  also  made  of  in;n-lilc-  in  later  vi'ars.  ami  weiv 
extremely  elaborate  and  eleiraiit.  Piohalily  llie  ol<lest 
l.fll.lacliino  now  in  Rome  i^  that  of  S.  Cl.-mfiite.  above  the 
altar  where  the  remains  of  Flavins  Clemens  ami  tSS.  Cieiiieiiti' 
and  Iy:natin9  are  reverently  [ireservnl.  Thi>  eaimpy  rests  on 
rnnrhle  eohimns.  twci  lieiti;;  of  p"roHii.-:<'lt''  and  livo  oiliers  of 
f.itjio.  Fastened  to  the  roof  of  this  strnclin-.-  is  :>  cliain  to 
which  the  ciborium,  made  in  the  form  of  a  dovi'.  aiid  conlain- 
inp  the  F^neharittt,  was  fasteneil,  liie  cliain  bi'lnj:  so  arrans;eil 
that  the  sacred  vase  could  he  lowered  to  the  altar,  and  anain 
minted  to  safety  above,  in  the  to|>  of  the  eanopy. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  ancient  Roman  architecture  is  the 
reliance  upon  size  for  effect;  the  transparency  of  the  inten- 
tion   is  interesting;    and   the  desi-Eiiers   constuutly  attained 
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KUi)eriority  in  so  planning  their  edifieen,  and  m>  arranging 
their  ornamentation,  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  magnitu<ie. 
even  greater  than  the  actual  size  of  the  structures  would  have 
conveyed.  But  their  architecture  had  neither  repose  nor 
liarinony,  two  indispensable  charms  in  the  i>erfection  of  t\w 
art:  they  attainetl  variety  as  well  as  space,  sometimes  hy 
crude  methcxls,  and  in  their  earliest  efforts  paid  no  apparent 
attention  to  proi)orti()ns. 

Though  the  early  Roman  architecture  never  passed  U\voii(l 
transitional  art,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  Gothic  artists 
to  work  upon,  it  initiatetl  many  methcHls  of  de<.H)rative  <H)n- 
struction.  For  exiuuple,  while  in  the  great  edifices  of  the 
Romans,  in  the  spacious  halls  of  their  baths  and  basilicas, 
the  arches  rested  on  piers,  a  ]>eautiful  Corinthian  (H>lunHi 
was  placed  in  front  of  each  pier:  these  columns  were  use- 
loss  in  the  constructive  sense,  since  their  removal  causiKl  no 
weakenin«r  of  the  edifice ;  but  they  were  immensely  de(*()ra- 
tive,  and  could  be  defended  for  that  reason  alone,  simv 
they  ha<l  the  a|)pe:irance  of  8npi>orting  something,  and  there- 
fore :ip|>aivntly  <*oniplied  with  that  fun<lamental  law  of  dec<>- 
ratiou,  that  everything  in  the  nature  of  ornament  which  is, 
or  which  actually  sinuilates,  a  constructive  device  is  |)er- 
inissible.  To  the  Romans  must  be  ascribed  the  first  use 
of  the  true  arcii,  as  seen  in  the  so-called  Cloaca  Mnxiiiw, 
('()nstru(ted  under  one  of  the  early  kings,  and  the  most 
ancient  arch  in  Euroju',  now  more  than  twenty-four  centuries 
ohi. 

That  so  durable  an  arch  could  ])e  thus  constructed,  proves 
that  its  use  was  already  i>erfectly  comprehended ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  great  sewer,  and  other  works 
of  magnitude  in  Rome,  were  executed  under  Etruscan  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  At  all  (events,  this  piece  of  Roman 
engineering  merits  a  place  among  the  most  wonderful 
achievements  of  the  world,  when  we  remem])er  that  it  wa** 
founded  on   marshv.   unstable   ground,   with  a  skill  which 
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apiuireiitly  iiieured  its  permanence  for  all  time,  since  it  still 
fulfils  the  purpose  of  its  construction. 

When  we  consider  Roman  art  iluring  the  tdngly  |>eriod, 
while  Rome  remained,  ns  she  is  sometimes  caUe<l,  "  an 
Ktrusean  city,"  under  Ktruscan  influence,  and  remember 
the  monuments  then  erected  to  her  lusting:  glory,  it  is  difll- 
fult  to  explain  the  lack  of  such  ac-liicvements  during  the  five 
centurieB  of  the  Kcpulilic.  It  was  a  seniton  of  prosperity, 
]>eHce,  and  power;  and  yet  we  have  not  even  :i  tra<)ition  of  a 
monument  of  that  era  which  was  in  any  sense  commensu- 
rate with  what  had  preceded,  or  was  to  follow,  this  long  and 
wearisome  time,  in  which  neither  literature  nor  art  were  culti- 
vate I  within  the  Eternal  City. 

It  was  later,  in  the  Imperial  peritKl,  when  through  eon- 
ijuest  she  became  the  mistress  of  the  world,  mid  the  treas- 
ures of  all  IuikIs  were  jwuretl  into  her  lap,  that  she  began  to 
take  rank  in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  to  emerge  from  the 
iiarbarism  of  her  past.  Even  then  tlie  vast  labour  of  trans- 
forming her  into  the  magnlRcent  capital  of  the  Empire  was 
<lone  by  those  who,  leaving  their  own  less  promising  lands, 
poured  into  tins  great  cent n-  for  men  ambitioii^i  of  distino- 
tion;  and  during  the  three  centuries  th.il  elapsed  liefore  the 
division  of  the  Empire,  lioth  in  R<mie  aiiil  other  Koman 
cities,  it  seeme<1  that  magnificent  undertakings  were  realiwii 
as  sntm  as  conceivetl,  and  glorious  monuments  sprang  up  as 
miraculously  as  Atliena  from  the  head  of  ZeuH.  Fergusson 
liai>pily  says :  — 

"  It  was  with  Imperial  Itumc  Unit  the  ancient  woilJ  p^.'ri^hell: 
it  was  in  her  dominions  thiit  the  ii>'w  ajid  Chri.«tinn  worhl  was 
Iwrn.  .  .  .  Tn  Rome  all  previoiiH  hi^^tnry  teiiils;  from  Rome  all 
modem  history  springs.  To  her,  tlieicfore,  ami  to  her  artn.  we 
inevitably  turn,  if  not  to  admire,  at  least  to  learn ;  and  if  nut  to 
imitate,  at  any  rate  to  wonder  at  and  to  contemplate  a  pliiu'<e  of  art 
unknown  to  preriouB  as  to  subsequent  histoi'y,  and.  if  properly 
understood,  more  replete  with  instruction  tlian  any  other  form 
hitherto  known." 
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One  iinix)rtant  distinguishing  feature  of  Roman  architec- 
ture was  the  variety  of  edifices  and  monuments  to  whieli  it 
was  applied.     Egypt  had  tombs  and  palaces ;  Greece,  little 
else  than  temples  and  theatres;  while  in  Etruria  we  only 
know  of  tombs;  but  in  Rome  were  temples,  basilicas,  ami 
tombs,  palaces,   baths,   theatres,   circuses,   and  amphithea- 
tres, besides  trium]>hal  arches,  pillars  of  victory,  j)orticoe>, 
aqueducts,  gat^vs,  bridges,  and  luxurious  villas,  and  private 
houses  of  various  dimensions  and  descriptions,  —  some  of 
these  Ijeing  originally  constructed  in  Rome.     It  is  pn)hahlt' 
that  the  arch  was  long  used  in  Rome  for  bridges,  st»wers, 
and  other  works  of  utility;  but  when,  later,  impressivene:*^ 
and   magnilicence  in  architectuiv  were  sought,   the  useful- 
ness and  btiauty  of  the  arch  is  given  its  first  prominence. 

After  tiie  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  estal»- 
lishment  of  a  second  capital  at  Constantinople,  each  of  the>e 
important  cities  exercised  a  certain  influence  uikhi  the  other, 
and  the  effect  of  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  architecture  upiMi 
that  of  Rome  became  very  apparent,  and,  in  fact,  upon  that 
of  all  Sonthern  Europe  as  well. 

The  later  Romanesque  architecture,  while  it  gave  pn>mi- 
nence  to  the  earlier  ('hristian  basilica  form,  is  still  moditietl 
by  this  Byzantine  influence.  The  first  important  change 
from  the  simi)le  basilica  was  the  addition  of  transe))ts,  and 
tiic  extension  of  the  nave  considerably  bevond  them,  which 
distinctly  imparted  the  shape  of  the  cross  to  the  church. 

The  added  length  of  the  nave  formed  a  separate  sanctii- 
arv,  in  which  was  the  choir,  usuallv  raised  above  the  levol 
of  the  nave.  Another  change  was  that  of  continuhig  the 
aisles  entirely  around  the  choir ;  and  in  these  aisles  chai)e'> 
were  freciuently  made,  as  in  those  upon  the  sides  of  the 
church.  Even  these  changes  did  not  destroy  the  basilica 
effect  as  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  Roman  churches: 
and  when,  in  the  last  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  flat 
roof  of  the  nave  was  replaced  by  vaulting,  these  edifices 
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might  still  be  fitly  described  as  vaulted  basilicas.  It  would 
require  a  purely  architectural  essay  to  define  the  differences 
between  Romanesque  and  meiliaBval  architecture,  or  to  make 
at  all  clear  the  i)eriod  when  one  became  free  of  the  other 
and  quite  itself,  —  if  that  ever  occurred,  —  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  treat  of  that  subject  here.  Among  the  best 
examples  of  mediaeval  architecture  remaining  in  Rome  may 
be  mentioned  the  church  of  SS.  Quattro  Coronato,  rebuilt  in 
1111 ;  S.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina,  dating  from  1191,  where 
are  some  excellent  mosaics,  as  well  as  the  chancel  pavement 
by  the  Cosmati;  and  SS.  Vincenzo  e  Anastasio  alle  Tre 
Fontane,  1221,  as  well  as  the  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori 
le  Mura,  1216,  with  its  cloisters  of  the  same  age.  Gradually 
important  changes  were  introduced  in  the  uses  of  columns 
and  piers,  in  the  style  of  the  vaultings,  and  in  all  the  mould- 
ings, capitals,  shafts,  bases,  and  various  members  which 
could  be  made  ornamental.  Doon^ays  and  windows  were 
in  course  of  evolution,  while  the  whole  fa9ade  was  frequently 
a  collection  of  pilasters,  horizontal  entablatures,  semicircular 
arches,  and  all  in  a  variety  of  marbles  which  gave  a  rich, 
and  even  sumptuous,  effect  to  the  design. 

Cloisters,  too,  added  a  grace  and  beauty  to  both  churches 
and  monasteries  that  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  —  charm- 
ing examples  of  them  being  still  seen  at  S.  Paolo  fuori  \v, 
Mura,  and  at  the  Laterau.  The  latter  show  the  effect  of  a 
structure  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  perfected  by  the 
style  of  four  or  five  hundred  years  later.  The  cloisters  were 
treated  with  greater  freedom  than  the  interiors  of  the  churches ; 
the  pillars  were  in  a  great  variety  of  form,  sometimes  twisted 
with  fantastic  designs  in  their  capitals,  while  the  entabla- 
tures were  ornamented  in  bas-reliefs  and  in  mosaic.  The 
cloisters  of  this  style  were  at  their  best  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  at  which  time  the  tabernacle  and  canopy  work  over 
altars  and  monuments  made  a  most  important  feature  in 
architectural  decoration,  while  the  ambones  and  all  the  lesser 
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objects,  Huch  as  choir  seats,  etc.,  in  keeping  with  their  sur- 
roundings, were  richly  ornamented  with  carving  and  mosaics. 
The  most  famous  ambones  were  the  work  of  the  Cosma 'fam- 
ily, which  gave  the  name  of  Cosmatesque  to  this  style  of 
mosaics,  which  distinctly  resembled  the  best  of  those  in  the 
early  Christian  churches.     Enough  has  been  outlined  here  U) 
indicate  the  tendency  of  Roman  architecture,  and  to  fore- 
shadow that  which  came  with  the  Renaissance.     Perhaps  the 
best  examples  of  the  transitional  period,  between  the  niutli 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  are  in  churches,  —  as  S.  Maria  iii 
Cosmedin,  1123,  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  1216,  the  Sancta 
Sanctorum  of  the  Lateran,  1280,  and  otliers;  and  in  por- 
tions added  to  older  edifices,  such  as  the  cloister  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo fuori  le  Mura,  1191,  and  that  of  S.  Paolo,   1241,  to 
which  I  have  referre<l,  and  that  of  the  Lateran,  about  1200. 
Many  goixl  exurnples  exist  of  the  lesser  works  of  this 
period,  such  as  the  porticoes  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Munu 
and  the  doorway  of  S.  Antonio  Abate,  and  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  tlic  earlier  and  later  architecture.    Canopies, 
ambones,  and  other  beautiful  examples  of  this  period  exist 
in  many  churches,  while  Cosmatesque  mosaics  and  pavements 
are  seen  in  at  least  thirty  churches  in  Rome.     The  mosaic 
work,   fine  and  delicate,  is  most  interesting:  in   S.   Balbina 
is  an  ellijiv  a<loriied  with  mosaics,  ma<le  bv  Johannes  Cosina 
in  1295;    in  S.  (Vsario,  a  mar])le  screen  is  l>eautifully  o^ 
namonted  with  this  work;  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  there  are 
some  excpiisite  si)ecimens,  especially  an  altar  executed  bv 
one  of  the  Cosnia  family  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  these 
are  i)nt  a  few  exanii)les  of  these  treasures,  which  are  also 
seen  in  the  edifices  of  Palestritie,  Subiaco,  etc.  as  well  as  in 
Rome.     The  j lavements,  while  necessarily  hea\ier,  and  in  a 
sense  coarser,  are  splendid  examples  of  these  works,  and 
are  noticeable  where  fra<^ments  only  remain ;  in  S.  Cridogono 
the  Cosmatesque  pavement  is  well  preserved ;  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  specimen  is  that  of  the  Sancta  Sanctornm, 
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which  iiit«re8titig  chapel  was  litiilt  by  one  of  the  Cosma  family 
ill  1278-«0. 

So  many  writers  have  called  attention  to  the  obvious  origin 
of  the  classical  urchitecturc  of  the  Renaissance,  that  it  requires 
hut  a  passing  mention  here.  The  enthusiasm  for  classical 
literature  which  prevaile<l  aftei-  the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  applied  to  art;  and  the  Knmans,  carried  away  by  this 
wave  of  what  may  almost  be  termed  literary  madness,  as 
they  compared  the  earliest  edifices  which  remained  to  them, 
—  the  Pantheon  ;  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  :  the  remnants  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Caesars;  the  Forum,  the  Itaths,  etc., — 
turned  with  a  certain  contempt  to  the  basilicas  and  churches 
of  the  early  Christian  and  Middle  Ages,  and  began  to  wonder 
at  tliemsclves  —  an  all  the  artistic  world  must  ever  have 
wondered  —  for  having  so  far  lost  sight  of  classical  art  as  to 
have  countenanc'ed  any  other,  even  for  a  bi'ief  period. 
Kfune's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  then  undia- 
puled,  and  she  soon  claimed  supreme  rank  in  literature 
and  art.  The  Reformation,  occurring  at  the  same  time,  as 
another  manifestation  of  the  intellectual  awakening  of  the 
world,  caused  the  interruption,  indeed,  almost  the  cessation, 
of  church -building  in  the  nations  of  Northern  Knrope,  In 
Rome  it  was  quite  different:  the  eii<l  of  the  riflccntJi  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  saw  tin'  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Papacy  at  iti  very  acme,  and,  tilled  with  pride 
and  courage,  the  enormously  bold  and  magnificent  project  of 
the  building  of  H.  Peter's  was  inaugurated;  besides  which 
older  churches  were  rebuilt  and  many  new  ones  of  lesser 
pretensions  —  but  rich  and  splendiil  —  were  undertaken  with 
zeal ;  and  the  geiiius  of  the  artists  who  were  in  tlie  service 
of  the  Papal  Court  exerted  an  inHiiencf  that  overran  other 
countries,  like  an  ocean  at  high  tide,  the  absolute  ebb  of 
which  has  never  yet  been  reached- 

Althongb  we  naturally  turn  Ui  S.  Peter's  at  this  point  in 
making  a  study  of  Rome,  we  may  pause  to  say  that  it  was 
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fortunate  tliat  during  the  fifteenth  centur}"^  some  importaot 
churches  had  been  erected  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  —  notably 
Santo  Spirito  at  Florence ;  Santa  Maria  at  Milan  ;  the  facade 
of  the  Certosa  at  Pa  via ;  and  Bramante's  Church  at  Lodi,  — 
and  that  Brunelleschi  and  Alberti  had  done  their  great 
work. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  in  fact,  all  the  elements  of  what 
was  done  later  had  been  produced,  and  the  edifices  that 
followed  presented  nothing  new ;  their  novelty  and  original- 
ity was  only  in  their  use  and  in  the  combinations  of  these 
elements. 

Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  died  in  1454,  had  commenced  a 
cathedral  on  plans  that,  if  perfected,  would  have  produce<l 
a  grand  and  magnificent  temple  for  the  great  high-priest  of 
the  Catholic  world.  But  little  had  been  accomplished  when 
Nicholas  died,  and  no  more  was  done  until  Pope  Julius  II.. 
desiring  a  fitting  place  for  his  own  mausoleum,  to  be  made 
by  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  determined  to  carr}'  out  tlie 
intention  of  the  former  Pope. 

The  corner-stone  of  S.  Peter's  was  laid  in  1506,  ami 
this  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  series  of  mishaps  which 
delayed  any  important  advance  until  1546,  when  Bramaiite. 
Raphael,  Haldassnre,  Peruzzi,  and  Sangallo  had  successively 
been  appoiiitiMl  as  architects  of  S.  Peter's  and  had  all  dieii. 

In  the  forty  years  that  had  passed,  although  comparatively 
little  had  been  accomplished,  that  little  was  sufficient  to 
render  itimprnctical  to  change  the  plan;  and  Michael  Angel<K 
who  now  became  its  architect,  simply  determined  to  make  it 
of  less  size  than  had  originally  been  intended  and  to  presence 
the  form  of  the  cross  which  Peruzzi  and  Raphael  had  pro- 
posed. During  the  seventeen  remaining  years  of  his  life, 
this  great  architect,  sculptor,  and  painter  brought  his  will 
and  his  genius  to  bear  upon  this  enormous  work,  until,  »t 
his  death,  in  1563,  his  dome  was  virtually  completed  and  bis 
design  for  the  lantern  so  perfectly  made  that  it  was  finished 
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in  exact  eonformity  with  it.  The  important  part  which  was 
still  uiifiuished  was  the  eastern  purtico,  and  hie  plan  in 
rei^ard  to  that  wan  set  aside. 

This  front  was  not  completed  until  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  ait  inartistic  architect, 
Carlo  Mademo;  and  still  later,  in  1661,  Bernini  had  the 
honour  of  building  the  piiizza  with  its  various  parts  —  its 
l>orticoes  and  fouiititius  —  and  of  finishing  a  work  which  had 
been  in  prc^ess  more  than  one  hundred  iind  lifty  years, 
iind  which  exceeds  all  other  Christian  clinrchcs  in  size  aud 
magnificence,  in  spite  of  the  immerous  legitimate  criticisms 
which  are  niwle  of  it.  That  it  is  not  the  most  artistically 
lieautiful  of  Christian  temples  is  much  to  Ik;  lamented,  and 
nnirtt  be  attributed  to  the  order  of  architecture  — or  rather 
the  want  of  an  ortler  —  to  which  it  l)elong8. 

Not  an  architectural  critic  in  Kurot>e  has  defended  S. 
Peter's,  and  Fei^usson  is  severe  antl,  it  ueems  t<)  me,  reason- 
able in  his  criticisms ;  and  yet  S.  Peter's  ever  <lemanded  the 
tribute  of  the  familiar  words,  "  with  all  tliy  faults  I  love  tJiee 
still,"  and  this  even  Fergusson  rcndLTs  when  he  says;  — 

■■  Kotwillistanding  all  this,  there  is  :i  simplicity  and  grandeur 
about  the  great  vault  of  the  nave,  which  goes  f»r  to  redeem  the  bad 
tast«  of  the  arches  which  support  it ;  and  the  four  great  vaults  of 
tlie  nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  each  eiglity  feet  in  span  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  oprning  into  a  dome  of  the  dlmcn- 
sions  and  beauty  of  proportion  of  that  of  S.  retrr's.  form  together 
one  of  the  most  sublime  architectural  conceptions  that  the  world 
has  ye(  seen.  There  is  a  poetry,  too.  in  the  ever.vary'ng  (wrspec- 
tive  that  is  afforded  by  the  intersections  of  Ihe  groat  vaults  with 
those  of  the  aisles  that  surround  the  piern  of  the  dome,  that  is  uii' 
rivalled  by  any  similar  effect  in  anv  other  churrh  in  Europe-  .  ■  . 
It  thug  happens  that,  in  spite  of  all  its  fault.''  of  detail,  the  interior 
of  S.  Peter's  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  sublime  in  architectural 
effect  than  any  other  which  the  hand  of  man  has  eiecuted.  Its  one 
rival  is  the  hall  at  Kamac ;  but,  except  in  proprii'ty  of  detail,  even 
that  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  Roman  basilica." 
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The  treasures  of  S.  Peter's  are  too  many  to  be  eiiuuierate<l 
here,  while  paintings,  sculpture,  and  mosaic,  by  the  best 
artists  that  could  be  commanded,  exist  within  its  wails  in 
greater  profusion  than  in  any  other  church  in  the  world,  aud, 
on  the  occasion  of  afesta^  when  filleii  with  people;  when  tho 
exquisite  music  floats  al)ove  their  heads  from  the  choir; 
when  at  the  Elevation  of  tlie  Host  the  vast  multitude  kneels, 
and  the  notes  of  the  trumpets  penetrate  even  the*  dome,— 
there  is  a  solemnity  that  exceeds  in  its  impressiveness  all 
the  religious  functions  at  which  I  have  assisted. 

The  ever  memorable  simplicity  of  the  crMie  at  Bethlehem; 
the  Easter  service  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem :  the 
keeping  of  the  Passover  on  Mt.  Gerizim ;  the  celebration  of 
tlie  King's  birthday  in  the  Greek  Church  at  Athens,  a 
magnificent  scene;  the  Milan  Cathedral  on  the  festival  of 
its  patron  saint;  and  Notre  Dame  on  the  occasion  of  a 
Thanksgiving  to  tlie  (iod  of  Battles,  which  Nai)oleou  111. 
rendereil  in  every  possible  manner  a  spectacle  to  be  re- 
membered for  life,  —  all  these  are  in  my  memor}\  and  still, 
S.  Peter's  in  180S,  when  1  there  witnesse<l  many  solemnities^, 
stands  out  as  the  most  wonderful  and  memorable  of  all. 

The  church  of  JS.  John  Latcran,  erected  as  a  five-aisled 
basilica  in  the  tenth  century,  has  been  so  clothed  upon  with 
all  kinds  of  additions  and  decorations  that  very  little  that 
meets  the  eve  is  more  than  three  centuries  ohl;  but,  as  ha> 
been  nientioni'd,  it  is  a  very  important  church  ecclesiastically, 
and  ranks  \w\t  to  S.  Peter's  in  size  amcmg  the  cluirt*hes  of 
Rome. 

Want  of  space  forbids  any  further  consideration  of  Romau 
churches,  albeit  a  subject  of  unending  interest,  for  mam- 
as thev  are,  it  mav  almost  be  said  that  each  one  has  a  di^- 
tinctive  and  individual  interest.  In  the  whole  number  — 
probably  about  eight  hundred — every  style  of  architecture 
from  that  of  the  ancient  basilica  to  the  most  modem  church 
can  be  seen,  as  well  as  all  imaginable  modes  of  decoration 
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&nd  interior  airuiigernt^iit;  in  eliort,  is  it  luit  true  of  Rome  wt 
of  DO  other  city,  that  lietv  all  forms  antl  [iliasea  of  art  bave 
contrihutecl  to  its  grandeur,  or  to  its  injury  at  one  period 
or  an  other. 

He«[el  nayn:  ••  A  people  may  huve  alisolutely  di8ap|>eared 
from  the  earth  and  from  liiatorv,  leaving  behiiHl  them  but  a 
single  monument,  and  this  monument  may  permit  uk  to 
penetrate  the  receseeit  of  their  thoughts." 

If  oi)c  Ktudied  the  Romans  from  their  monuments  nith  no 
ltnowle<)ge  of  their  history,  what  a  <^>mposite  character  would 
1)6  the  result !  Since  the  day  when  Angustns  boasted  that 
he  found  a  city  of  brick  and  left  it  a  city  of  marble,  ■ 
emperors.  poi>eH,  and  men  of  wealth  have  striven  to  place 
their  mark  on  this  Mother  City ;  and,  as  a  result,  from  the 
trnmd  whole  has  an  original  style  of  Roman  architecture 
l>een  evolved? 

Before  the  night  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  no  [tnrely  Roman 
art  existed.  Can  one  point  to  any  im|>ortant  edifice  in 
Kotne,  erected  since  the  beginning  of  tlic  Renaissance,  that  is 
not  an  imitation  as  a  whole,  or  in  part,  of  some  structure  of 
a  different  age.  and  of  another  land? 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  Pantheon  without  thinking  of 
botli  a  pagan  temple  and  a  Christian  Chnrch,  and  a  long 
line  of  emiierors  and  tMies.  artists  and  )>oets.  pass  us  in 
solemn  procession  on  tlieir  way  to  this  temple,  —  some  to 
receive  the  homage  of  their  snbjects:  othern  to  celebrate  the 
servic*'  of  the  Prince  ()f  Peace:  and  siime.  alas  I  liorne  by 
their  fellow- mortals  t«i  their  last  earthly  resting-place,  until 
the  imiKising  pageant  closes  with  the  fuiierdl  train  i.f  the 
first  King  of  UniU-d  Italy.  Doubtless  this  tuniplc  is  the 
best  preser\'etl  monument  of  ancieJit  Rome,  us  it  is  one  of 
tlie  fltateiiest  edifices  of  the  world:  but  since  the  n-i-cnt 
excavations  have  revealed  the  fact  that  it  stands  alrove  two 
other  older  structures,  it  1ms  been  <lecicle<l  by  those  l<est 
entitled  to  judge  that  tliis  temple  is  the  work  of  Hadrian,  as 
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Fer^isBon  lielifvcd,  iiinn-  than  forty  yearfi  ajro,  and  the 
jwroli  alone  can  I>i'  iittrilmtcd  to  Afirippa.  iJ'  »■  c. ,  while  il 
was  restnifil  liy  Scptiinius  Scvonis  aiul  Caraoalla. 

Ill  tlic  riitiniilii  of  lilt'  Fiintlii'on  the  Romans  reached  a 
heifilil  ill  ;i  styli-  of  rirchitirtun'.  iienrly  <>ri|{inal  with  them, 
that  lia!)  not  bofii  siirtniHst'il, —  th<>  wonderful  dome  beii^ 
the  liirRest  single  ilonie  that  has  ever  been  constructed.  It 
is  a  Hiniple.  sniiiil  KtnietLin',  lioldly  conceived,  with  minor 
faiiltts  aloni'.   wliicli  ilo   not  ilctrnct  from   ittt  pre-emineiK^ 
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among  domed  edifices.  Seventeen  centiirieR  have  not  le^ 
»ene<l  ita  strength,  and  it  impresnes  one  as  having  before  it 
a  future  of  equal  lenf^h. 

Tlie  Pantheon  was  cun9errat«<l  l^i  Mars.  VeniiM,  and  other 
mythical  ancestors  of  AngiiHtu",  an  a  tribute  to  liim. 

It  seems  always  t^  have  been  calli^l  tli«^  Pantheon,  either 
on  account  of  the  deities  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  or  be- 
cause its  dome  reuemiiles  the  form  of  the  ciumpy  of  iieaven, 
or  for  both  these  reasons.  Certiiinly  no  other  cditicc  exists 
ia  which  the  same  effects  tan  lie  oliserveil  as  liere,  when  the 
aonlight  pours  in  at  the  great  opening!  at  the  top,  through 
wlilcli  the  deep  blue  sky  is  seen,  with  wliit«  clouds  moving 
fllowly  over  it;  or  when  at  night  the  stars  come  out  and 
mtg  blether,  ''  and  the  firmament  sheweth  His  handiwork." 
It  is  ■  curious  fact  that,  although  the  Pniitlufm  if*  the  oldest 
domed  edifice  of  which  wo  know,  it  i»  i>erfect.  If  there  were 
trials  and  failures  l)efore  this  was  attained,  the  story  of  them 
is  Dot  known;  and  thismaguilict'lit  n-siilt  seems  to  have  l>een 
a  perfect  drearo  in  the  brain  of  its  archite<'t,  jwrfectlv  real- 
ised, as  if  by  the  waving  of  Prospem's  naud.  for.  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  is  the  corner-stone  in  the 
history  of  domes. 

I'pon  the  exterior  of  the  opening  hi  the  dome,  a  band  of 
gilt  bronze  remains,  sncli  as  once  covered  the  vast  cu|>ola, 
and  must  have  looke<l  like  a  monntuiu  of  pure  goM;  for  the 
gilding  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  was  laid  on  in  plates  of 
jien-eptible  thickness.  The  gotd-platt-d  tiles  were  stripped 
off  the  roof  by  Constans  II.,  MH  a.  n..  who  was  taking 
them  to  Constantinople  when  he  was  attacked  and  killetl  by 
the  Syracusans,  who  thus  gained  tiic  many  rich  spoils  of 
which  lie  ha<l  deprived  Koine, 

Again,  in  162fi,  Urban  VIIE.  bccanii-  the  sj>oiler  of  what 
had  been  for  sixteen  centuries  a  Christian  chnrch ;  who. 
while  he  tore  out  the  splendid  bronze  ginlers  of  the  |torob. 
and  made  tliem  into  cannon  for  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  did 
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not  forget  to  put  the  Barberini  bee  on  tlie  capital  of  a  pillar 
in  the  same  portico!  It  is  said  that  this  bronze  weighe<l 
above  four  hundreil  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  an<l  fnnn  it 
not  only  one  hundred  and  ten  cannon  were  maile,  but  also 
the  great  canopy,  with  twiste<l  columns,  al)ove  the  high  altar 
in  S.  Peter's. 

We  are  gratt»ful  that  no  Eastern  or  \Vest<»rn  n>bber  cov- 
eted the  doors,  which  are  still  in  place,  and  are  the  noble>t 
spechncn  of  Ki>nian  bronze  existing;  and  in  spite  of  the 
vandalism  of  Pojie  Urban  VIII.,  there  is  reason  to  Mievr 
that  the  Pantheon  would  not  now  be  in  its  present  state  of 
preservation  had  it  not  been  in  the  keeping  of  his  successors 
in  the  Papacy, —  those  Popes  who,  during  the  Middle  Age>. 
came  to  the  Pantheon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  show- 
ers of  white  rose  leaves,  gently  falling,  as  fn.>m  heaven. 
8ymlK)lised  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  so  few  changes  were  made  when  it 
passed  from  a  pagan  to  a  Christian  temple ;  and  though  the 
rains  have  descended  into  its  midst  for  centuries,  and  tlie 
waters  of  the  Tiber  have  overflowed  its  pavement,  while 
fires  have  repeatedly  injured  it,  no  other  monument  of  it.s 
age  is  ecpially  wi'll  prcsi»rved,  —  and  what  other  e<lifice  in  all 
the  world  is  of  such  universal  interest?  The  serious  archa*- 
ologist,  till'  architect,  the  dreamy  student  of  the  past,  the 
modern  i)agan  and  the  pious  Christian,  one  and  all  may 
here  breathe  an  atmosplitM'e  well  suited  to  their  spe<"ial 
needs.  The  Christian  will  forget  that  any  god  save  his  hiis 
here  been  worshipped ;  the  pagan  will,  in  imagination,  rr- 
place  the  statues  of  the  ancient  deities  in  the  seven  great 
niches,  and  in  his  alistraction  see  iwither  ])riest  nor  ac*olyte, 
while  he  mistakes  the  Imrning  incense  for  that  which  smoke<l 
upon  the  altar  of  (Ireat  ^love ;  the  painter  will  bow  in  rev- 
erence at  the  tombs  of  Raphael  and  others  of  his  craft, 
whose  final  resting-place  is  here:  the  architect  will  la'V 
himself  in  admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  uamele.ss  builder 
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uf  the  great  Rotunda;  while  coDstaiitly  are  passing  in  and 
out  Romans  of  all  ages,  and  ItaUantt  from  north  and  aouUi, 
who  come  to  a&y  a  ]>rayer  and  lay  a  flower  beside  the  grave 
of  Victor  Einmauuel,  who,  as  in  the  words  of  Mn*.  Brown- 
ing, they  regard  as  "  King  of  ue  all !  " 

''  tiimple,  erect,  gvvere.  auntert,  buIiIiiiik,  — 
Sbriue  u[  all  nuDtc,  nml  temple  lit  all  gods, 

Frum  Juve  to  Jeniu,  —  ipared  and  blest  by  time  ; 
Looking  tnuiquiUity,  wbile  falbi  ur  niida 
Atcli,  empire,  eacb  thing  round  tliee,  and  moq  plixln 

His  way  through  thoma  to  aahca,  —  glurioiu  dome! 
Shall  thou  iiot  last  ?     Time'e  scvthe  and  tvraniM'  nidii 

Shiver  opon  thee,  —  asnctiuiry  and  home 

Of  art  and  piety,  —  I'aatheon,  pride  of  Ifutne  ! 

"  Kelic  of  nobler  davK  and  hulilmt  Ann '. 
Despoiled  yet  perfect,  urith  thy  cinrle  sprewln 

A  holitietw  appealiu);  to  all  heart*,  — 
To  Art  a  model ;  and  to  bim  wbu  treads 
Rotne  fur  the  *ake  of  ageK,  lilory  iihc<li> 

Her  ligllt  through  thy  sole  aperture  i  lo  thow 
Who  nonhip,  here  are  altars  for  their  heads: 

Auil  they  who  feel  tor  geuiua  iniiy  rtrpo«e 

Their  eyeeOD  honored  fonus,  whuoe  boets  arouud  thuui  uloae." 
Loan  RtiiiiN. 


C'lIAPTEB  V. 


i   AM»   CEMKTIiBIE^. 


A  VAST  uuiountof  interest  centres  in  the  tombs  of  Rome, 
■^^  ori}>iiiatin^  in  tbe  uiiiverBal  desire  to  know  all  that  can 
be  leurnotl.  from  all  puiwible  sources,  of  tlie  religion,  art, 
ami  customs  of  the  iiiitioti  which  may  with  so  much  reason 
be  cnlle<l  the  parent  of  the  modem  world.  The  Sarcophagns 
of  Scipio  aixl  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  arc  essentially  all 
that  reinuiii  in  illustration  of  Homan  Inirial-placea  before  Uie 
Im|>erial  perioil,  which  was  so  rich  in  all  that  relal«s  I" 
tliem.  The  tomb  of  the  8cipioH  ■■  eontaiua  no  ashes  now." 
and  ' '  its  sepulchres  lie  tenuntless ;  "  but  it  is  believed  to  Ite 
UN  ancient  a  Roman  tomb  as  still  exists.  Its  arrangemenl 
for  the  reception  of  the  eu- 
tiro  iHxIy  shows  that  crema- 
tion  was  not  customary  in  tbe 
remote  days  of  its  constnio- 
^^,  tion.  The  sarcophagus  ami 
2^)'   most  of  the  inscriptions  fouixi 


t^  here  have  been  placed  in  the 
_^,  -f    \'!»tican,  and  the  copies  of  tbe 
latter  left  in  tlie  tomb  are  in- 
correct in  various  details. 

The  sarcophi^uB  was  Hill 

of    Lucius    Cornelius   Scipw 

Barbatus,   consul   298  b.  c. 

The  in«crii)tion  has  been  translated  thus :  "  Cornelius  Lucius 

Scipio  Barbatus  —  the  l>eanled  —  lioru  of  his  father  Gmenw. 
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:i  brave  mau  and  a  wise :  whoite  form  wan  fully  equal  to  his 
worth,  who  wan  among  you  aa  Consul.  CeDMor.  Aedile; 
Taurasia  Ciaauna  he  took  fmni  the  Sainiiite!i;  he  MiUlued 
all  Lucania.  anil  tarried  away  tumtofiex-" 

The  sarcopha>tu«  is  (let-orate<l  with  a  frieze  aitd  roniice  in 
simple.  coiiventioDul  ileHigus.  The  iD!<criptii>n  i^  iuciseal  and 
tiaiiiU><l  re<l.  In  178U  the  tomb  wa>  ride<l.  aud  the  liil  of 
the  »arci>phagii!t  br<'>ken :  otherwine  it  i>  a»  {M^rfect  a»  if  ten 
years  instead  of  twenty-oiie  centuries  old.  When  thiit  Imrial 
c.ise  was  opened  the  skeleton  within  wan  well  preiterved ; 
the  ring  upon  itD  Suger  held  a  eumelian  enjrraved  with  a 
standing  figure  of  a  Winged  \'ict'iry  hohliug  a  [talm.  Five 
years  ago  this  ring,  above  all  jiri'/e.  wa^  at  Alriwiek  Castle 
in  the  North umlierland  collection  of  gein^. 

Ennius,  the  |>oet,  wa.i  also  Imried  in  this  tomb:  and  a 
youthful  buHt,  fi>und  in  the  vault,  is  now  placed  on  the  sar- 
cophagus of  Scipio.  and  <'alled  that  of  RntiiuH.  l>ut  without 
autliority.  Other  inscriptious  found  in  the  f  imb  prf>ve  that 
it  eon  tinned  in  use  even  under  the  FLmpire:  and,  in  fact,  it 
has  M>me  brickwork  of  the  sceond  century  of  our  era.  while 
its  cuiulition  shows  that  it  wan  more  than  otice  enlar^e<i. 

The  first  tomb  in  Kome,  that  of  Ce<.-iUa  Metellu.  is  also 
the  oldest  edifice  of  the  Itn[>erial  egxteh  of  which  we  have  a 
positive  date.  Its  IxiUI.  Hijuare  i>asc  upholds  a  tower  al*uut 
ninety-four  feet  in  diameter,  decorated  with  a  curvetl  frieze 
of  ox-skulls  joined  by  wreaths;  above  this  frieze  a  few  rows 
of  the  brickwork  are  believed  to  be  origiiuii.  but  as  the  tomb 
haa  been  usetl  as  a  fortress,  battlements  have  lieen  addeil, 
and  the  oouical  roof,  which  should  legitimately  crown  the 
structure,  luts  disappeared.  It  is  not  singular  that  Lord 
Byron  and  other  [loete  have  l>een  iiis])ired  by  the  sight  of 
this  tomb,  the  most  splendid  sepulchre  of  a  woman  that  I 
hare  seen;  for  while  Xhe  Taj  Mahal  is  more  femininely 
lieautifal,  it  a  not  so  grand  as  this;  and  before  its  marble 
covering  wu  stripped  off  to  make  lime,  and  Clement  XII. 
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had  rublMH)  it  of  itet  liu^eat  blocfcs  to  benefit  the  FoauUin 
of  Trevi,  it  must  have  been  magnificent.  Well  did  Bjtoh 
omphasiHe  the  "love  or  pride"  of  Craasiu,  who  thus  en- 
tombed hid  wife ;  and  the  linei*  of  Mrs.  StoddanI  appeal  h) 
me  in  their  ex])reHHioii  cif  rugge<l  Roman  |>ri<le,  — 

'■  Great  w«re  the  Meielli . 
I  WBK  Mi-leUBK  wife ; 

I  luveil  bipi  —  aud  I  died. 
Thni  with  iduv  patience  liiiilt  he  thiH  mcinurial : 
Karh  ceiitutv  mariui  hi*  luve," 

The  bodien  of  tliu  cu)|)erortt  and  empresses  were  hurueii  on 
the  must  magnitieent  funeral  pyres,  during  the  first  three 
tteiituries  of  the  Empire,  and  as  tlie  flames  mounted  upwani. 
an  eagle  wan  nut  free,  which,  in  its  heaveiiwanl  fliglit.  Bjm- 
boliHeii  the  tineension  of  the  soul  of  the  dead.  Thi^i  sceue 
w  fre<iuently  repreMente<l  in  sepulphrul  rt^liefH.  A  good  ei- 
aini)le  in  that  on  tlie  |>e<leHtal  of  the  column  of  Antoninus 
l^us,  which  represents  a  Genius  Iwaring  the  Kmi^eror  ami 
FiiustJiia  upward,  while  an  eI^;le  on  each  side  soars  »ith 
tliem ;  iin  ullegoricid  figure  of  Rome  is  seated  on  one  siiir 
the  rt-licf.  and  a  youth  rcelining  on  llie  gniund  and  i»uppi>rl- 
ing  an  obelisk  represents  the  Campus  Martins.  The  coliunii 
itself  no  longer  exists;  and  since  the  time  of  Gregory  XVI. 
the  [ledcsUd  has  been  in  the  Gitirdino  delta  Pigna  in  tl>e 
Vatieuu. 

The  Kin|K'ri>r  An^nstns  hnd  huilt  his  mausoleum  hi  thf 
(junpus  Martins  forty-two  years  before  he  diwl,  in  14  a.  i'. 
Ktralx)  desorilws  it  os  a  <'ircular  structure  of  white  marhle. 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  above  which 
a  great  eone  of  earth  was  plante<l  witli  cypresses  and  ever- 
greens, the  lininze  statue  of  the  Rmjwror  standing  od  its 
highest  point,  and  towering  al)ovo  the  trees. 

It  was  copied  from  Ktrusean  t^imln,  and  this  constTD^ 
tion  was  aftcrwanis  much  in  use  at  Rome,  as  is  proved  by 
the  numerous  tumuli  on  the  Via  Salaria  and  the  Via  Appii- 
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Aeconling  to  the  Atatcmente  of  Du  Perec,  and  the  illuHtni* 
tions  which  he  gave  of  it,  a  lai^e  part  of  this  tomb  remained 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  portions  of  the  mar- 
ble, the  mound,  aii<l  the  gar<)eii  were  there,  the  last  recalling 


the  stiff  Dutch  manner  of  laying  out  such  M|x»ts.  AImjvi'  tiw 
oentral  doorway  was  a  cokwsal  head ;  a  ntiitue  sitood  on  ewh 
side  of  the  entrance,  Iwfdru  which  watt  a  lai^c  sarcoi)hagu«. 
Suetonius  relat«s  that  AugustiiH  also  laid  out  the  grounds 
turrounding  hiR  tomb,  to  be  UHcd  as  a  publie  garden  during 
hilt  life.  Near  the  entrance  of  thix  vast  raausoleuin  etoiKl 
the  obelisks  now  seen  in  the  Piazza  del  Qwirinale.  and  thiit 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

Towards  the  en<l  of  his  life  Augustus  wrote  his  will,  and 
ordered  his  executors  to  have  it  engrave<l  on  bronze  pillars, 
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placed  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  tomb ;  thU  com- 
mand was  faithfully  obeyeil,  and  copies  were  made  of  the 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  existed  in  remote  parts  of  Gala- 
tia  and  Pisidia.  The  so-called  Ancyrean  inscription  in  tlie 
temple  to  the  honour  of  Augustus  in  that  old  city  —  Angora 
—  has  a  copy  of  the  inscription  at  the  mausoleum,  and  a 
Greek  translation  of  it.  This  was  discoveretl  more  thau 
throe  centuries  ago,  and  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  ui 
three  parts,  which  together  give  lists  of  all  the  honours  con- 
ferred upon  the  Emperor,  the  sums  which  he  sf^ent  for  the 
public,  and  his  achievement**  both  in  war  and  in  i)eaet. 
The  statements  in  this  inscription  read  more  like  the  won- 
ders of  fairv  tales  than  like  straitjhtfonfS'ard  historical  facts; 
but  we  must  believe  them,  for  thev  could  not  have  lieeii 
publicly  accepted,  as  they  were,  had  they  l)een  false.  The 
mausoleum  was  opened  for  the  last  burial  which  occurred 
there  in  1>H  a.  d.,  when  the  ashes  of  Nerva  were  deixwitecl 
in  it. 

In  410  A.  i>.  the  (ioths  opened  and  searched  it,  and  later 
it  was  converted  into  a  stronghold  by  the  Colonnas ;  and  as 
they  were  accused  of  treason,  and  of  leading  the  Roman 
army  into  an  ambush  on  May  30,  11G7,  when  the  Romans 
were  defeated  by  the  Germans  at  the  battle  of  Caiman, 
tiieir  fortress,  tiiis  most  inti?resting  survival  of  the  great 
Augustus,  was  completely  ruined.  However,  in  1241.  the 
Colonnas  again  strengthened  and  occupie<l  the  ruins  of  the 
*'  Campo  deir  Augusta,"  as  the  spot  had  come  to  k 
known. 

When  Cola  di  Rienzo  was  murdered  in  1347,  his  bodv. 
after  being  exposed  to  insults  for  two  days  and  a  night,  was 
dragged  to  the  mausoleum,  where  the  Jews  had  congregated, 
and  on  a  pyre  of  thistles  an<l  brushwood  it  was  consumed. 

During  an  eartlupiake  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  cen- 
tral vault,  above  tin;  tomb,  fell  in,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  remains  of  this  Imperial  maasoleom 
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were  converted  into  an  open-air  theatre,  where  bull-baiting 
and  like  diversions  had  place. 

In  1777  the  ustriiium,  tlie  sacred  enclosure  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  imperial  family  were  cremiitetl,  was  discovered, 
nineteen  feet  below  the  sidewalk  of  the  C'oi^o.  Strabo  had 
described  its  marble  pavement,  brass  railings,  and  the 
IKiplars  which  shaded  it.  Its  pavements  remained,  and  also 
some  marble  pedestals  which  st^xxl  on  its  borders. 

A  most  beautiful  vase  was  found  there  which  had  doubtless 
contained  im]>erial  ashes;  it  was  three  feet  in  heiglit  and  its 
cover  was  decorated  with  a  lutus  blossom :  it  is  now  in  the 
Gallery  of  Statues  in  the  Vatican.  In  15111  the  architect, 
itahiassare  Peruzxi,  found  a  portion  of  the  inscriptions  of 
this  tomb  and  copied  them,  but  it  was  nut  examined  archieo- 
ii^icatly  until  I.>27,  at  which  time  the  obelisk  of  the  Piazm 
of  S.  Maria  .Maggiore  was  found,  before  the  death  of 
Augustus  the  ashes  of  nis  IkmUcs  had  liet'n  place<l  in  the 
mausoleum,  and  after  him  nine  other  disti]i>ruished  men  and 
women  were  entombed  tliere :  ten  of  the  sixteen  funeral 
nnis  have  been  found:  six  of  these  are  in  the  \'atican  Museum, 
three  have  been  destroyed,  and  that  of  A!;ri[ipina  is  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  Palazzo  dei  (.'onservatori. 

This  noble  woman,  banishcii  U>  an  island,  by  Tiberius, 
died  after  tliree  years  of  starvation;  whetlicr  of  her  own 
choice  or  by  the  sentence  of  the  Emperor,  is  not  known. 
H<(we^■er,  he  jiraised  his  own  forbearance,  according  to 
Tacitus,  that  he  had  not  mnnlered  her  and  exiiosed  her 
corpse  upon  the  Gemonian  steps! 

When  Caligula  eame  into  power  he  visited  the  scene  of 
his  mother's  death,  collected  her  ashes  and  lliose  of  other 
relatives,  and  placed  them  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus. 
Curiously,  the  cippua,  or  sepulchral  column  of  A}rri|>pina, 
was  hollowed  out  during  the  Ktiddle  Ages  and  used  as  a 
standard  measure;  it  holds  three  hundred  pounds  of  grain, 
according   to  the  siateraent  inscribed  alKive  the  municipal 
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coat  of  arms.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  tbe 
genuineness  of  this  cippiu,  as  the  accession  of  Caligula  is 
mentioned  iu  ttie    inscription. 

There  is  mucti  that  is  curiously  interesting,  with  aometliiiift 
even  of  fearful  fascinatiou,  in  the  study  of  such  a  human 
monster  as  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  one  may,  perhaps,  be  par- 
donetl  for  thinking  the  horrors  of  his  last  hours  a  satisfactorr 


close  to  suoh  :» cjircci'  as  his;  and  yet,  there  were  those  so  At- 
vot*'d  to  him  tliat  at  a  great  sacrifice  they  protected  his  de»d 
iKxly  from  insult,  and  ontoml>t.-d  it  with  honourable  decency. 
Xeri)  wan  <liniiig  in  his  Golden  House  when  the  fatal  new 
of  the  defection  of  tlie  last  Roman  legion  was  brou^t  to 
him  by  letter ;  on  rending  what  he  knew  to  be  his  destfc 
sentence,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  rage,  in  which  h* 
destroyed  mnny  of  the  priceless  ornamedts  of  his  table,  and 
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linving  obtained  u  phial  of  imiiraii,  he  despntched  tnesaengers 
to  Ostia,  rominat)diiig  that  vessels  be  tliere  kept  ready  for 
liis  flight.  He  then  sought  for  frienda  to  aid  him  id  liis  escai>e, 
without  succeMs;  one  of  liiit  courageous  guanis  replied  to  his 
reciuest  by  tlie  ttu^eative  question,  ■■  Is,  then,  deatli  so  hard?  " 

Many  eowanlly  projects  for  obtaining  mercy  from  lii«  fcK-s 
were  con8idere<!  by  him;  htit  his  fear  of  the  people  who 
doubtleitB  would  have  tortured  him  to  deatli  if  he  appeared 
ill  public,  restrained  liim  from  seeking  favour  from  bis 
it])poneHts. 

At  evening  he  fell  asleep,  and  woke -at  midnight  to  find 
liiiiisi'lf  deserted,  his  attendants  having  even  stolen  the 
prefiiius  iK>ison.  He  tiien  attempted  to  throw  himself  from 
a  bridge,  but  liis  cowardice  restrained  him,  and  at  this  hope- 
lesM  moment  Fhaon,  the  freedmaii,  olferetl  hi^  villa  to  the 
Emperor  as  a  plaee  of  retreat.  It  was  four  miles  away,  and 
Neni.  dressed  in  poor  elotlies,  ond  barefiM>ti'd.  mounts)  a 
horse  to  p.ass  the  Porta  Collina.  Phaon  and  three  otlier 
men  went  with  him.  and  his  fearful  flight  tlirou};h  tiie  heavy 
iiiglit,  with  thunder  pealing,  as  it  were,  a  knell  —  with  the 
trembling  of  an  earthquake  as  he  pussetl  the  pnctorian  camp 
-  with  the  sound  of  his  name  from  tlie  soldiers  who,  curbing 
him.  proclaimeil  their  choice  of  (iaiba  —  with  the  plans  for 
bis  capture  which  he  overheard  —  with  the  fright  of  his 
horse  at  a  corjwe  which  was  lying  in  his  path  —  with  the 
Klipping  off  of  the  hanilkcrohief  which  concealeil  his  face, 
and  his  recognition  by  a  soldier,  —  rouses  a  sentiment  of 
shnildering  pity,  even  for  the  cowardly  tyrant  that  he  was, 
while  we  wonder  whether  in  these  hours  of  danger  he  whs  not 
haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  the  tortures  he  had  inflicted 
on  hundreds  of  victims,  to  which  his  own  agony  was  as 
notJiing.  Suetonius  gives  so  exact  an  account  of  the  route, 
the  villa,  aod  ita  surroundings,  that  one  who  knows  the 
Roman  saburbs  can  follow  Nero's  flight,  step  by  step,  and 
tfae  ruioe  of  the  Villa  of  Phaon  which  still  remain,  —  from 
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which  one  has  lovely  views  of  the  country  and  of  the  citv  — 
prove  it  to  have  been  a  choice  spot  for  the  hiding  ()f  the 
fallen  wretch.  To  avoid  being  seen  upon  the  public  niail> 
tlie  horses  were  turned  loose  and  the  fugitives  reachwl  ihi' 
villa  only  after  u  wearifiome  struggle  over  rough  ftud  thomv 
ways.  Once  witliin,  Nero  was  provided  with  a  couch.  ^ 
coarse  covering,  a  piece  of  stale  bread,  and  a  glasa  of  tepiJ 
water;  he  touched  the 
hist  to  his  parched  li|)^ 
and  tried  to  gain  cour- 
age to  kill  binuHiU' 
Suetonius  recounbi  tlir 
grimaces  and  the  futile 
attempts  of  the  cowani 
with  realistic  effect,  ami 
these  were  only  tiii 
short  by  the  sound  "f 
approaching  horsemen 
coming  to  arrest  him,  in 
the  ho|)e  of  finding  liim 
still  alive.  With  a  M 
effort  he  placed  the  tis;! 
throat,  and  his  frcedman,  Epaphroditua,  ai(l«l 
the  tiniil  thrust,  lie  could  still  speak  when  Ibr 
slicil  in  to  find  that  he  was  passii^  beyond  bi* 
'iHilatel  Is  this  your  fidelity  ?"  gasped  Xe^^ 
ik'ath  with  so  frightful  an  expression  upon  hs 
face  thiit  all  lied  in  Imrror. 

But  throe  women,  —  his  two  nurses,  Eclt^e  and  Alei- 
aiidni,  and  his  mistrews,  Aetc  —  and  the  three  men  who  ll*^ 
act -ompai lied  him  in  his  flijiht  remained,  and  obtained  pe^ 
nussion  Ut  liiiry  him  decently.  They  provided  about  fff 
tliousanil  doihir.s  for  the  purjmse,  and  cremated  the  hxi^- 
wrapped  in  the  jiold  and  white  sheet  which  had  coveifl 
Nero's  bed  on  New  Year's  night. 


and  s 
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His  :i»)ie»  were  jilat^l  in  u  jxtrphyry  um  wliicli  reetetl  oa 
un  altar  of  ('urnira  marlilc  in  the  toDib  of  tlie  Doiuitian 
family,  built  of  Thesian  marblo,  un  that  spur  of  the  PiDcian, 
wliioli  is  iH'iiind  tiie  Church  of  S.  Marin  <lcl  Po|k>Io.  Cuh- 
(■erniiif:  a  reaiiit  (iiscovorv  wliieli  is  a  fresh  remiutler  of  tliis 
tyrant.  1  i|uote  from  ('omim>nilut'>ro  I.anoiaiii. 

"  A  pathetic  discoverj  has  just  beeo  made  in  the  Vi^riis  Chiari, 
on  the  exact  spot  of  Ncio's  suicide,  by  my  frit^ud,  Cuv.  Kudolfo 
Buti,  tliiit  of  the  tomb  of  Claudia  Kcloge,  the  old  noraau  itfat>  ^^^ 
so  df.Vfited  to  her  nursling.  The  cpitapli  is  a  plain  marble  ^bU 
containing  her  name  only.  As  she  could  uot  be  buried  in  or  uev 
tlie  family  vault  nf  the  Domitli  on  the  i'incian,  she  selected 
the  spot  wljere  Neru's  remains  had  been  cremated.  The  original 
epibiph  of  Cbiudia  (kloge  has  been  leiuoved  to  the  Capit«liiie 
AluBi-uni,  where  it  st'ems  lost  among  so  many  other  objects  "f 
inten'st  ;  Imt  the  stndeni  who  will  select  the  Vigne  Nuove  for  m 
afternoon  excursion  wilt  find  there  a  fac-simile  placed  by  our 
archnH>logicnl  commission  cm  the  front  wall  of  the  Casino  di  Vigiii 


The  KiniRTor  Trnjiiti  duMl  in  13d  a.  d..  and  an  tliere  wibt 

<i  apiK't'   rt'imiitiini!  in  the  imjieriul  tomb  of  AuguHtiii*,  liis 

shcH  wiTi'  cmlosi'd  ill  a  jjokl  vase  wbich  was  burieil  beneath 

the  I'olunni  of  Trajan,  which  he  bad  built  in 

the  (cnlre  of  the  Konim,  — a  fitting  plai* 

iif    siputtnre    for    "the   best   of    Roiuaii 

|iiinovs,"    J18    he  has    been    called.     The 

MiiiiHolenni  of  Hadrian,  or  Castle  of  IS. 

Anjieh),  WHS  Itcjiim   liy    the    Em[>eror  in 

the    vfiir    of    Trajaii'N    death.      Ancient 

ilrnwiLifjs    show    tliiit    the    bridge.    Pohi 

in  NKH.i  .vmp    -'-"'''"■•'.  orisriniillycrected  by  Hadrian.pon- 

ini-iNA  iiiJHM,    iiei-ti'd    the  nniusolenm  ilireotly  with  the 

Campus  Martius.  on  the  otlier  side  of  thf 

Pr"C<)|>iiis  describes  this  tomb  as  so  magtiifleent  th»t 

lifileult  to  imagiut-  it,  when  seen  in  its  ])resent  condition. 
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It  has  undergone  such  changes  as  U>  render  it  almost  im- 
possible to  picture  to  one's  self  its  original  interior,  when 
there  was  but  a  single  apartment  reache<l  by  an  inclined 
plane;  this  central  vaulted  chamber  is  still  well  preserved; 
hut  the  HMims  which  have  been  arranged  al>ove  it  to  furnish 
a  safe  ilwelling  for  the  Popes  in  times  uf  danger,  the  various 


rhauges  in  the  pans^es,  and  tht-  ultcrutiinm  iicodfnl  t<i  (-di- 
vert the  whole  into  barracks  for  troops,  hiive  wadly  detracti-ii 
from  its  original  interior  impresHivoncNs.  while  the  vandalism 
of  one  epoch  ;ift»;r  the  other  has  8<i  chan^til  X\u-  I'stcrinr, 
that  even  the  bas-relief  <ni  the  bronze  dis.r  of  S,  IVtcr'K  fails 
ti>  aid  us  materially  in  apprcciathig  tlif  <lcsiription  of  l'n>- 
copius.  He  relates  that  the  entire  exterinr  wus  of  miirhle. 
nearly  all  white,  di-corated  with  columrit  i)f  ccilinnwl  niarbk'" 
and  iK)rphyries.  with  external  iiisK-s  or  cDinnnadis  in  two 
tiers,  stjitues  lieing  placed  between  tlii>  colinnus.  The 
interior  was  lined  with  whit^'  Piiriiui  iiiiirlile  which  niiide  u 
brilliant  background  for  the  cohimns  of  Oricntiil  m.irhles  and 
porphyry,  with  statues  in  nmrble  and  gilt  hronzc  standing 
between  them. 

It  is  recorded  by  Procopius  tliat  the  utatnes  which  wtood 
in  tlie  external  colonnades  were  hurled  down  on  the  liea<ls  of 
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the  Goths  who  assaulted  the  tomb  in  «537  a.  d.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  statues  were  found  in  the  moat  about  tlie  e<iifice  in 
the  seventi^enth  century,  and  many  believe  that  others  are 
still  burie<l  in  the  same  locality.  The  colossal  Head  of 
Hadrian  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Vatican,  the  Dancing  Faun 
of  the  rilizi  at  Florence,  and  the  Barberini  Faun  at  Munich, 
were  all  recovered  from  the  moat  of  Hadrian's  Mausoleum 
after  having  lain  there  for  centuries  —  pn)bably  twelve  hun- 
dred years. 

In   general   design    this  tomb  resembled  that   of   Cecilia 
Metella,  a  circular  tower  on  a  square  base,  but  much  lar*ri*r. 
AVhen  cased  in  marble  the  drum  nmst  have  been  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  base  about  three 
hundred  feet  sciuare.     Numerous  statues  were  placed  on  the 
to])  of  the  base,  at  the  bottom  of  the  circular  tower.     The 
sarcophagus  of    Hadrian    was  useil  for  the  tomb  of   Poi>e 
Innocent  H.  in  the  Lateran,  in  1148,  and  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in   the   fourteenth  century ;    but  the  immense  cover  of 
polished    porphyry,   after    having    nuule   the   tomb   of    ttic 
Kmperor  Otho  il.,  who  died  \)Hi)  a.  d.,  is  now  U8e«l  as  a  fool 
in  the   Haptist^TV  of   S.    IVter's.     Middleton  explains  the 
original  construction  of  the  tomb  and  the  method  which  made 
it  possible  to  place  so  enormous  a  sarcophagus  in  its  jpAwot 
in  the  l>urial  chani)»cr,  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  cin*ular  towers 
in  this  wise:     **  The  access  to  the  main  sipulchral  chamber 
is    formed   in  a  very  complicated  way  by  various  passages 
gently  sloping  upward  in  a  series  of  incline<l  planes,  so  as 
to  admit  of  heavy  sarcophagi  being  intrcxiuceil  and  dragge<l 
up  on  rollers.     Midway  this  passage  opens  out  into  another 
chamber,  below  the  principal  one:  and  here  the  sloping  way 
is  broken  at  two  places  by  a  sort  of  trap-door  arrangement. 
so  as  to  cut  off  connmmication  and  prevent  the  tomb  chamber 
from  being  reached." 

After  Hadrian  died,  138  a.  d.,  the  imperial  families  were 
buried  here;   Commodus,  who  died  192  a.  d.,  was  probablv 
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last  occui>ant  of  tlic  ti)inli  In  tht  inntli  iinl  i\((i  an 
aw  tlip  sixteenth  (iiitur\  miiiu  i)f  tin  iii-^ii|Hioii-.  ntre 
heir  ori^iiiil  plaofH  iilllioiuli  it  nis  riflttl  h\  Hit  dotli^ 
10  A.  u.  A  Iittk  lattr  It  is  sanl  to  lia\t  bteii  (innertc.l 
I  a  fortress,  but  iimler  (ire-iorv  tlie  Great.  .")!lO-00-i  a.  i>., 
as  ccmweratcd  aa  a  Cliristian  oliureh,  in  conse(|Ueiice  of 
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a  dream  in  which  Gregory  saw  Saint  Michael  sheathe  liis 
sword  after  a  phigue  which  had  visited  Rome ;  it  was  calietl 
the  cliurch  of  S.  Atigelus  inter  nnbes  —  the  Holy  Angel  in 
the  Clouds.  Dou])tless  the  invention  of  this  charming  tale 
arose  in  the  Roman  custom,  and  indeed  that  of  other  Chris- 
tian nations,  of  consecrating  the  highest  points  on  mountaiu> 
and  hills  to  Saint  Michael,  as  in  classical  times  it  was  l>elieve(l 
that  these  high  places  were  esi>ecially  dear  to  Jupiter,  and 
that  from  them  his  thunderbolts  were  hurled.  Many  heights 
alx)Ut  Rome  were  crowned  with  the  figure  of  an  angel.  The 
mausoleum  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  that  of  Hadrian,  was 
under  the  protecting  wings,  while  on  the  highest  {yomi  in 
Rome  stood  the  church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Janiculo. 

In  l.'UH,  when  the  image  of  the  Virgin  was  lK>rne  in  pn»- 
cession  on  account  of  the  plague,  thirty  i)er8ons  testified  that 
the  angel  on  S.  Angelo  l)owed  to  the  '*  Mother  of  (iud." 
In  \'MH  this  angel  was  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  another  a 
few  years  later,  which  second  was  ruined  by  tlie  explosion  of 
a  powder  magazine  in  141)7.  A  third  statue  was  set  up  by 
Alexander  V^I.,  only  to  l>e  stolen  by  the  followers  of  Charies 
v.  for  its  gilding. 

A  marble  elligy  was  then  placwl  on  the  vacant  i>edestal,  a 
work  of  Kaflni'le  di  Montelupo,  which  was  displace^l  in  the 
time  of  Heni'dict  XIV.,  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
])v  a  fiirure  in  bronze.  For  scmie  time  after  the  tenth  centurv. 
—  when  the  cjiurcli  or  castle  of  S.  Angelo  was  seized  by  the 
Count  of  'rusculum,  and  converted  into  a  fortress.  —  it  was 
the  scene  of  constnnt  strutjcjiles,  and  in  the  eleventh  centurv 
was  called  the  Cnstle  of  Crescentius,  as  it  had  been  calK^l 
that  of  Theodoric  in  the  sixth.  Its  enormous  stiviigth 
aflforded  safety  to  its  occupants  and  it  was  at  length  united 
t^)  the  Vatican  by  a  covered  way,  in  the  earlv  part  of  the 
iifteenth  century.  Here  durinji:  the  sack  of  Rome  in  \h2h 
Pope  Clement  VII.  remained  a  priscmer,  but  safe  from  harm, 
until  peace   was  restored.     The  account  of  this  siege,  and 
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the  defence  of  tLe  castle,  is  tuld  in  &  most  realistie  manner 
in  the  autobiography  of  the  strange  and  gifte<l  Benveuuto 
Cell  it  li. 

Tliese  exuniple»  serve  to  give  u  good  idea  uf  the  uiag- 
niticeiiee  of  the  imperial  tombn,  tlieir  ornament  and  use, 
before  tlie  Christian  era;  hut  tliey  give  no  information  eon- 
cerning  tlie  burial  eustoms  of  the  Koman  peojile,  a  subject 
of  more  imiwrtaiice  than  that  of  the  sepulture  of  the  few 
who  eould  claim  the  honours  of  an  imperial  tomb. 

In  prehistoric  timeit  cremation  was  not  pructiised  by  tiie 
Romans,  and  some  very  conscrviitive  and  ancient  fainiiieH, 
in  order  to  emphasise  their  prentige  and  lineage,  persiKteutly 
rejected  cremation,  as  is  proved  by  recent  discoveries  in 
ancient  burial  vaults. 

The  first  member  of  the  C'ornelii  family  whowaa  oremateil 
waM  the  dictator  Sulla,  wlio  dieil  hi  7«  n.r.,  and  thtf  he 
commanded  to  l>e  done  leat  his  corpse  should  be  treated  as 
lie  ha^l  trcate<l  that  of  Marius.  when  lie  exhumetl  it.  sulijectc<l 
it  Ut  insults,  and  east  it  into  the  river  Anio.  Indt.-ed,  his 
fears  were  well  founded,  and  his  enemies  coinbhied  to  pre- 
vent the  usual  honours  being  shown  him;  hut  the  Senate 
decreed  him  the  most  magnificent  futienil  that  liad  o*-curred 
in  Rome.  His  soldiers  cmne  fn>m  all  Italy  to  do  him 
honour;  tlie  Senate,  niugiHtratcs,  prieistM,  Vestal  Vii-gins  uimI 
many  legions  afTorde*)  one  of  tlie  nu'inorahle  lioinan  s|(ectacleH 
an  they  procce<led  t«  the  Campus  Maitiiis.  where  the  pyre 
was  erected,  (ireat  numbers  of  Itoniiiii  Jaiiics  attendee! 
his  funeral,  for  in  spite  of  his  cruelty.  Sulla  had  been  a 
favourite  witli  them;  an<I  they  bnmglit  Huch  quantities  of 
aromatioH  tliat  liesides  two  hniidred  nnd  ten  baskets  full, 
there  was  sufficient  oinnnmon  and  other  pr<-<-i<)Us  spioes  bi 
make  a  statue  of  the  dead  •lictutor  of  Tnll  life  size,  and  a 
second  of  a  lictor  bearing  the  fasces  before  him. 

His  ashes  were  depositeil  in  the  royal  xepnlchn-.  and  ids 
statue  was  erected  in  tlie  Campus  Klartius,  with  an  inserip- 
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tion  which  he  lia<l  composed.     ''No  friend  ever  did  me  a 
kindness,  no  enemy  a  wrong,  without  receiving  full  requital." 

When  the  *' Twelve  Tables"  were  drawn  up,  451  B.r.. 
lK>th  burial  and  cremation  were  permitted,  and  each  bad 
many  advocat^^s ;  thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  ancient 
tombs,  coflins  and  cinerarv  urns  are  found  side  by  side. 

The  fact  has  l>een  established  that  tlie  pre-historic  nice 
that  settled  the  Campagna  were  buried  in  trunks  of  trees, 
hollowed  out  and  cut  to  measure.  One  of  these  was  found 
in  ]HH\)  by  engineers  who  were  excavating  for  the  draiuatre 
of  a  lake.  The  tree  from  which  the  (*'>ftin  was  made,  an 
oak,  had  l>een  sawn  in  two,  lengthwise;  the  skelet<m  was  still 
within  this  archaic  cotlln,  as  well  as  some  objects  in  ivory 
and  amber;  the  trench  in  which  the  burial  was  made  was 
fourteen  fet't  below  the  present  surface,  and  was  longer  and 
broader  than  the  cottin,  the  space  around  which  was  fiile<i 
with  pre-historic  Roman  pottery  and  some  specimens  of  a 
<lifTerent  earthenware,  with  one  bnmze  cup,  all  of  whielu 
with  the  coflin,  arc  in  the  Villa  cli  Papa  Giulio,  where  they 
are  now  exhildtcd. 

Anotiier  ru<le  burial  case  used  in  the  earliest  years,  succeetl- 
ing  the  foundation  of  Rome,  was  made  of  clav;  some  of  thes€ 
have  been  excavated  at  forty-two  feet  l>elow  the  embankment 
of  the  Servian  wall,  and  together  with  the  pottery,  bronze, 
etc.,  found  with  them,  are  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  A 
variety  of  lunial  phwes  has  been  discovered  in  the  oldest 
Roman  cemeteries.  Naturally,  caves  were  hewn  from  the 
rocks,  and  <'h)sed  with  large  stones;  in  these  are  found 
ol>jects  in  gold,  bronze,  and  amluT,  — as  well  as  Italo-Greek 
pottery, — while  skeletons  lie  on  funeral  beds  and  are  even 
place<l  on  the  floor  with  no  beds.  Caves  are  also  made  of 
courses  of  st4)nes:  an<i  skeletons  are  found  in  wells,  dug  for 
the  purpose,  while  others  are  protected  by  a  circle  of  stones, 
or  deposited  in  the  ''  hut-urns  "  and  other  cinerary  receptacles* 

From  all  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  from 
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the  objects  found  in  tombs,  men  learned  in  such  matters 
consider  that  cremation  was  so  generally  practised,  from  tbe 
liftli  ccnturj'  of  Rome  to  tbe  second  century  of  the  Cliristiau 
era,  that  the  sacred  enclosures  in  which  cremations  took 
place,  became  a  necessity  as  much  as  the  tombs  themselves. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  tlie  Columbaria  which  are  t^o  numer- 
ous ill  Home  and  its  Campngna,  are  nukiion'n  elsewhere. 

The  cemetery  of  the  Ew)uiliiie  which  had  lieeu  used  for 
'•  the  people  "  was  discovered  to  l>e  injurious  to  tlie  health  of 
Rome,  and  was  covered 
with  pure  earth  and  con- 
verted into  a  public  [lark. 
It  was  on  this  new-made 
land  that  the  gardens  aii<l 
villa  of  Mieeeuas  were 
xitnatcd.  This  covering 
<>f  old  cemeteries  with 
fresh  earth  and  making 
hiiid   for  other  |(iirposc», 

jicated;  as,  for  example. 
.1  burial  place,  also  on  the 
Esciuiline,  which  was  cov- 
ered in  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  and  excavated 
hy  the  archieologioal  com- 
mission in  the  spring  of 
1871. 

The  erection  of  Columbaria  followeil  this  movement,  and 
they  were  probably  first  constructed  about  20  u.  c.  in  Hie 
time  of  Augustus,  when  Mfccenas  was  prime  minister.  It 
woold  seem  that  they  were  essentially  a  substitute  for  tlie 
ohler  and  most  unsatisfactory  places  of  burial,  rather  than  the 
result  of  any  preference  founded  on  a  religions  or  philosophio 
theory;   and  no  comparison  is  possible  between  tlic  many 
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revolting  features  of  the  old  burial  grounds,  and  the  cleanli- 
ness and  health  fulness  of  the  method  inaugurated  under  so 
wise  a  rule  as  that  of  Augustus  and  his  friends,  which  woald 
not  favour  the  Columbaria.  And  as  every  provision  was 
made  for  those  who  had  small  means,  it  soon  recommende<l 
itself  to  the  poorer  classes,  in  spite  of  their  superstitions. 

An  inscription  discovered  a  half  century  ago  in  the 
Columbarium  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  records  that  one  I^inaria 
Murtinus  bought  a  niche  for  one  a^.  Such  financial  transac- 
tions have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  in  many  cases,  by 
recording  them  on  tombstones.  A  collection  of  thirty-eight 
such  records  which  has  been  made,  shows  the  prices  of  loculi 
and  of  entire  tombs,  to  have  ranged  from  eight  dollars  and  a 
quarter,  to  eight  thousand  dollars.  The  Columbaria  were 
fre(iuently  built  for  one  family  only,  either  for  themselves 
alone,  or  for  their  slaves  and  freedmen  also.  Others  were 
erected  on  speculation,  in  which  any  numl)er  of  the  loeull 
could  be  bought ;  while  a  thinl  class  was  built  by  joint 
companies  in  which  tiie  st<x*kholders  had  rights. 

In  lHo4  a  very  curious  and  interesting  inscription  was 
<liHcovered  in  a  Columbarium  on  the  Via  Latina.  This 
tomb  had  been  opened  in  ir)i>9,  but  this  remarkable  docu- 
ment had  escaped  notiee.  Tiie  inscription  was  on  marble 
and  placed  above  the  door  of  the  (Typt 

It  recorded  that  in  the  year  H  b.  c.  thirty-six  Roman 
citizens  formed  a  stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  Columbarium,  in  which  they  should  all  have  their  familv 
burial  places.  Two  of  the  number  were  chosen  to  su|)erintend 
the  undertaking;.  They  received  the  price  of  the  shares  from 
the  associates,  bought  land,  and  erected  the  Columbariaro. 
They  completed  the  structure  and  paid  all  the  bills  for  it,  and 
then  called  a  general  meeting  of  the  interested  parties,  to  be 
held  on  September  thirtieth. 

Their  report  was  unanimously  approved ;  a  paper  stating 
this,  and  declaring  that  the  work  had  all  been  done  according 
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to  the  wifihra  of  the  owners,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
statute,  was  drawn  up  and  si^ed  b;  each  atockhoider. 

All  that  remained  to  be  done  van  to  make  the  proper 
iliittribiitioii  of  the  loculi  which  were  the  aL-ltial  divitleud  of 
the  oi^auisatioD.  Kuch  owner  was  eiititlcti  to  five  loculi, 
lint  the  method  of  the  distribution  wan  a  puzzling  question. 
At  length  it  was  decided  to  make  it  by  drawing  lots,  sorti- 
tiontm  ollaram. 

As  a  remuneration  to  the  two  men  who  had  taken  ehai^ 
of  the  whole  matter,  they  were  permitted  to  select  their 
places,  being  voted  an  exemption  from  the  rule  which  hound 
the  others  to  secure  their  loculi  by  pure  ehunce. 

This  inscription  gives,  in  a  business  way,  in  these  days  of 
8tock  comjtanies,  an  effective  emphasis  to  KcclesiaKtes  i. 
'.t.  10:  "The  thing  tliat  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall 
l>e:  and  that  which  is  done  it  tliat  which  HJiall  be  done:  and 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Is  tliei-e  any  thing 
whereof  it  may  be  said,  See,  this  is  new?  It  hath  l>een 
already  of  old  time,  which  was  Iwfore  us."  What  a  vista 
through  the  ages  this  o|>enH.  when  King  Solomon  speaks  of 
••  the  old  time,"  and  what  <'an  he  more  helpful  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  past  than  a  study  of  Rome,  in  wliich  twenty- 
Mix  centuries  and  a  half  stretch  out  before  nsV 

To  return  to  our  ancient  Columl>arium.  we  can  easily 
understand  that  in  a  crj-pt  with  five  rows  of  tiers,  as  was  the 
case  here,  the  up|>er  row  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  tiie 
decoration  of  tlie  urns,  for  the  libations  and  other  frequent 
ceremonies  conscientiously  observed  liy  the  Pagan  Romans, 
as  we  have  related  in  the  first  cliapter.  Again,  the  plaeuig 
of  the  urns  was  not  easy  at  such  a  height,  and  the  diltlculty 
of  reading  the  inscriptions  was  increased.  It  is  probable 
that  these  reasons  led  to  the  drawing  of  lots,  each  of  which 
applied  to  one  Iocim  only,  as  is  proved  by  other  inscriptions 
like  this :  "  Of  Caius  .lulius  j^I-^schiims.  fourth  tier,  tliirtj'- 
fourth  locus,"  etc. 
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The  entire  drawing  of  but  one  man  is  known,  and  he, 
curiously,  drew  one  locus  in  each  row ! 

As  this  Columbarium  was  openeii  in  6  b.  c.  and  the  final 
use  of  it  occurred  in  25  a.  d.,  we  may  believe  that  the  stock- 
holders were  not  young,  since  it  was  filled  in  thirty-one 
years.  The  last  man  was  the  famous  charioteer  Scirtus, 
whose  epitaph,  according  to  Luigi  Grifi,  records  that  he 
enlisted  hi  the  white  squadron  13  a.  d.,  and  in  thirteen  years 
won  the  first  prize  seven  times,  the  second  prize  thirty-nine 
times,  and  the  third  forty  times, vbesides  many  other  honours, 
all  duly  recounted. 

Some  writers,  before  the  excavations  of  modern  times, 
believed  that  the  Columbaria  were  built  on  the  borders  of 
the  high-roads  only,  and  were  but  a  few  rows  deep ;  but  we 
now  know  that  they  extended  over  large  spaces,  such  as 
those  between  the  Via  Salaria  and  Via  Nomentana,  the 
Appia  and  J^atina,  etc.  The  official  records  show  that 
t^'enty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  inscriptions 
had  been  found  four  years  ago,  and  since  then  this  number 
has  been  much  increased.  In  many  places  they  were  very 
much  crowded,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- four  having  been 
found  in  an  area  measuring  but  sixty-nine  by  fifty  yanls. 
It  is  easilv  understood  that  an  immense  amount  of  actual 
history  has  been  revealed  by  the  inscriptions,  and  in  reading 
them  one's  feelings  change  ''from  grave  to  gay"  in  an 
unexpected  manner,  so  many  curious  facts  are  set  down  in 
them.  In  some  cases,  not  only  the  occupation  of  the  de- 
ceased is  given,  but  the  address  of  his  place  of  businesa; 
and  while  some  inscriptions  ap])eal  to  one's  sympathy,  — 
for  mothers  who  buried  their  children,  and  for  lovers  whom 
death  separated  thousands  of  years  since,  —  others  are  more 
humourous  than  sad,  from  one  point  of  view.  One  surpris- 
ing expression  is:  ''The  preposterous  Imcs  of  death  have 
torn  him  from  my  arms !  "  \'ery  frequently  imprecatioDS 
upon  any  who  shall  disturb  the  graves  remind  as  of  that 
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stone  ia  Stratford,  so  mucb  tbe  same  in  sentiment.  For 
example,  here  ore  two :  "  Whoever  steals  tlie  nails  from 
this  structure,  may  he  thrust  them  iato  his  eyes."  "Any 
one  who  injures  my  toml>  or  steals  its  ornaments,  may  he 
see  tbe  death  of  all  his  relatives."  There  are  some  who 
even  warn  tbe  passer  t^ainst  casting  the  "  Evil  eye  "  npoa 
a  tomb  which  contains  but  the  ashes  of  the  man  who  is 
supposetl  to  speak ;  if  the  early  strength  of  this  superstition 
■wan  such  as  this,  it  is  no  marvel  that  it  still  endures  in  the 
descendants  of  the  Romans. 

One  form  of  tomb  used  by  wealthy  Romans  under  tbe 
Empire  was  that  of  a  large  chamber  in  tbe  centre  of  which 
the  members  of  the  family  were  buried  unbumt,  in  tbe 
sarcophagi  which  occupied  this  portion  of  the  chamber, 
while  the  urns  containing  tbe  ashes  of  their  slaves  and 
freedmeu  were  placed  in  niches  in  the  walls  or  simply  on 
rows  of  shelves.  This  last  method  was  that  of  tlie  Pan- 
crutii,  whose  tomb  on  the  Via  Latina,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  beyond  the  Laterau  gate,  boa  its  vault  magnificently 
decorated  with  paintings  and  stucco  reliefs. 

The  entire  vault  and  a  deep  frieze  around  the  wall  are 
decoratetl  with  low  and  medium  reliefs,  while  large  figures 
of  winged  Victories  are  modelled  in  the  round.  These 
reliefs  are  in  a  style  very  nearly  approaching  the  pure 
Greek;  they  are  graceful  in  pose,  witli  the  draperies  in 
gently  flowing  curves,  while  all  is  so  simply  designed  as  to 
prove  tbcm  the  work  of  true  artists.  It  is  suiprising  to  see 
the  colours  of  the  stucco  so  well  preser\'ed  as  in  tliis  tomb. 
The  chief  reliefs  are  white,  but  beautifully  thrown  out  by 
the  panels  and  other  decorations  in  blue,  vermilion,  chocolate, 
etc.,  all  used  with  harmonious  and  charming  effect.  Origi- 
nally tliere  was  a  small  chapel  above  the  tomb,  which  is  now 
replaced  by  a  she<l  for  tbe  protection  of  the  lower  part. 

Many  of  the  tombs  on  the  sides  of  the  principal  roads 
were  in  the  form  of  small  chapels,  with  one  or  more  laor- 
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tuary  chambers  beneath.  These  chapels  must  have  been 
urnameDtal;  tliey  were  like  small  temples,  some  without 
columns,  while  others  had  an  ornamented,  pillared  por- 
tico. The  upper  apartment  was  decorated  with  statneB  of 
the  gods,  and  portraits  of  those  who  had  been  buried  in 
the  tomb  below,  and  sened  aa  the  gathering  place  for  the 
relatives  and  friendu  who  met  to  make  their  offerings  to  the 
manes  and  observe,  with  proper  ceremonies,  the  anniversa- 
ries of  the  deaths  of  the  occupants  of  the  tomb,  which,  au 
we  have  already  said,  was  often  elaborately  embellished  in 
iL  niutnier  not  excelled  by  any  other  existing  specimens  of 
Uoman  decorative  art.  One  is  surprised  that  such  art 
should  have  been  lavished  on  many  ohambei-s  that  could 
(inly  have  l>een  lighted  by  lamps,  and  even  this  on  rare 
occasions. 

In  ancient  times  all  riKuls  out  of  Rome  were  closely  bor- 
dered witJi  tomlM  and  monuments,  and  as  those  who  erected 
the  fine  memorial  structures  wisheil  tliem  to  be  seen,  the 
land  directly  on  the  roads  became  enormously  dear  in  price, 
anil  at  tlie  end  of  the  inscription  it  was  customary  to  record 
the  size  of  tlie  lot  in  a  formula  like  this:  "Sixteen  feet 
frontage  by  twenty-two  feet  deep." 

The  cinerary  urns  were  of  various  forms  and  size;  from 
a  small  earthenware  pot,  which  would  barely  contain  the 
nshes  of  a  slave,  to  the  most  costly  vases  of  marble  and 
alabaster,  beautifully  cut  with  figures  and  conventional 
designs. 

An  urn  now  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Con ser\-a tori,  a  circular 
vessel,  is  cut  from  the  precious  onyx  described  by  Pliny ; 
large  glass  rases  were  used  for  the  ashes,  and  when  the 
nrn  or  vase  was  very  fine  it  was  neually  enclosed  in  a  case 
of  lend,  or  a  jar  of  coarse  pottery,  for  its  protection. 

The  vast  number  of  tombs  discovered  and  examined 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  sened  through 
inscriptions  and  various  objects  to  give  us  n  certain  sense 
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of  familiarity,  not  only  witli  the  customs  of  tlie  early 
Romans,  but  witli  their  more  intimate  life,  and  seutimeut^, 
which  in  many  regards  are  such  as  command  our  sym- 
pathy and  respect  For  example,  the  following  inscriptions 
express  pagan  sentiments  that  any  Christian  might  adopt, 
and  address  to  tlie  one  God  as  these  were  addresse<l  to  the 
many. 

On  the  grave  of  a  freedman  was  the  following  ascription 
from  his  fellow-servant:  '*  I  know  that  there  never  was 
a  Hhade  of  disagreement  between  thee  and  me;  never  a 
cloud  passed  over  our  common  happiness.  I  swear  to  the 
gods  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  that  we  worked  faitlifully  and 
lovingly  together ;  that  we  were  set  free  from  servitude  on 
the  same  day  and  in  the  same  house :  nothing  would  ever 
have  separated  us,  except  this  fatal  hour.**  A  young  widow 
thus  inscribed  the  tomb  of  her  husband:  '*  To  the  adorable. 

blesse<l  soul  of .     We  knew,  we  loved  each  other  from 

chihlhood :  married,  an  impious  hand  separate!  us  at  once. 
Oh,  infernal  gods,  do  be  kind  and  merciful  to  him,  and  let 
him  appear  to  me  in  the  silent  hours  of  the  night.  And 
also  let  mo  share  his  fate,  that  we  may  be  reuniteii  dulciuji 
et  n*len'us/' 

A  discovery  of  the  greatest  interest  was  made  in  April, 
1485.  In  the  many  accounts  which  have  been  written  of  it. 
there  are  errors,  but  the  following  is  tlie  plain,  simple  truth 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  discoveretl,  which  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  most  exact  and  careful  archaeologists  of  the 
present  day.  The  discovery  was  made  by  the  monks  of 
S.  Maria  Nuova,  now  known  as  S.  Francesca  Romana.  The 
spot  was  five  miles  from  the  gate,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Appian  Way.  A  sarcophagus  was  discovered,  embedded 
in  foundation  walls,  and  sealed  with  molten  lead.  When 
the  coffin  was  opened  there  was  a  strong  odour  of  turpentiue 
and  myrrh,  and  the  body  of  a  young  woman  was  seen:  the 
hair  was  blond  and  bound  with  a    fillet:   the    flesh  had> 
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life-like  colour,  and  the  liauds  and  feet  were  elastic.  The 
following  account  was  writteu  at  the  time  by  Daniele  da  San 
Sebastinno,  and  is  dated  HS:i: 

■■  bi  the  course  of  excavations  which  were  uiade  on  the  Appian 
Way.  to  find  atones  and  marble.i,  tin'ee  marble  tombs  have  been 
discovered  during  these  last  days,  sunk  twelve  feet  below  the 
ground.  Ooe  was  of  Terentia  Tulliola,  daughter  of  Cicero;  Che 
other  had  no  epitaph.  One  of  them  contained  a  young  girl,  intact 
in  all  her  members,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  coating  of 
aromatic  paste,  one  inch  thick.  On  the  removal  of  this  coating, 
which  we  believe  to  be  composed  of  myrrh,  frankincense,  aloe 
and  other  jiricelesa  drugs,  a  face  appeared,  so  lovely,  so  pleasing, 
RO  attractive,  that,  although  the  gill  had  certainly  been  dead 
fifteen  hundred  years,  she  appeared  to  have  been  laid  to  rest  that 
very  day.  The  thick  masaea  of  hair,  collected  0[i  top  of  the  head 
in  the  old  style,  seemed  to  have  been  comlwd  thcii  and  there.  The 
eyelids  could  b&  opened  and  shut ;  the  ears  and  nose  were  so  well 
preserved  that,  after  being  bent  to  one  side  or  the  other,  they  in- 
stantly resumed  their  original  shape.  By  pressing  the  flesh  of  the 
cheeks  the  colour  would  disappear  as  In  a  living  body.  The 
tongue  CO uH  be  seen  through  the  pink  lipa;  th^  articulations  of 
the  hands  and  feet  still  retained  their  elasticity, " 

Tbi.-*  wae  so  remarkable  a  circumstance  that  it  may  be  in- 
tercstino;  to  ijuote  fn>in  another  letter  whieli  confirms  this, 
unil  is  ill  the  Munich  library,  dated  .\pril   l.j,   14)45: 

"Some  workmen  engaged  in  searching  for  stones  and  marbles 
have  discovered  [there  <  a  marble  coffin  of  great  beauty,  with  a 
female  liody  in  it,  wearing  a  knot  of  hair  on  the  back  of  her  head, 
in  the  fashion  now  popular  among  the  Hungariaiia. 

•'  ft  was  covered  with  a  cap  of  woven  gold  and  lied  with  golden 
trtrings.  Cap  and  atrings  were  stolen  at  the  moment  of  the  discovery, 
together  with  a  ring  which  she  wore  on  the  second  finger  of  the 
left  hand.  The  eyes  were  open,  and  the  body  preserved  such 
elasticity  that  the  flesh  would  yield  to  pressure,  and  regain  its 
natural  shape  immediately. 

"  The  form  of  theljody  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme  ;  the  appear- 
ance was  that  of  a  girl  of  twenty-tive.  Many  idt-ntify  her  as 
Tulliola,  daughter  of  Cioero.  and  I  am  ready  to  believe  so,  because 
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I  have  seen,  close  by  there,  a  tombstone  with  the  name  of  Marcus 
Tullius  ;  and  because  Cicero  is  known  to  have  owned  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Never  mind  whose  daughter  she  was ;  she  was 
certainly  noble  and  rich  by  biHh.  The  body  owed  its  preserva- 
tion to  a  coating  of  ointment  two  inches  thick,  composed  of  niynh. 
balm,  and  oil  of  cedar.  The  skin  was  white,  soft,  and  peifumeJ. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  number  and  the  excitement  of  the 
multitudes  who  rushed  to  admire  this  marvel.  To  make  matters 
easy,  the  Conservatori  have  agreed  to  move  the  beautiful  IkhIv  to 
the  Capitol.  One  would  think  there  is  some  great  indulgence  aud 
remission  of  sins  to  be  gained  by  climbing  tliat  hill,  so  great  b 
the  crowd,  especially  of  women,  attracted  by  the  sight.'' 

This  marvellouHly  preserved  body  showe<l  signs  of  <lecay  oh 
the  tliird  day,  which  w^as  thought  to  be  due  to  the  removal 

of  the  coating  of  oint- 
ment. It  is  not  possible 
to  know  whose  Ixxlv  was 
thus  discovere<l ;  mauy 
counterfeit  ins(»ription.s 
have  l)een  pn)du(*e<l  to 
suit  the  sj)eculations  con- 
ceniing  it,  but  then*  is 
nothing  in  existent*e,  yet 
known,  that  can  be  ecu- 
sidereil  as  genuine;  tlie 
fat€  of  the  lH>d y  is  eijually 
unknown,  although  nit- 
trustworthy  report**  fon- 
signed  it  to  a  grave  near 
the  Porta  Salaria,  ami  to 
the  Tilu'rl   l>y  ooniniand  of  the  |K)pe. 

A  second  most  interesting  sarcophagus  was  found  in  May. 
18H1),  near  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo. 

It  was  embedded  in  clay  twenty-five  feet  l^elow  the  city 
level,  and  was  so  heavy  that  it  could  not  well  be  movcili 
and  was  ojXMied  where  it  had  so  long  been  buried.    The 
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inscription  waa  Hiinply  the  name,  Crepereia  Tryphiena,  and 
a  bas-relief  represented  the  scene  of  ber  death. 

On  opeuing  the  coffin  it  waa  found  that  water  bad  filtered 
into  it,  and  with  it  had  br(iui;lit  the  8ee<1»  of  a  water  plant, 
and  these  settling  on  the  skull,  had  sent  ont  long,  glossy, 
(lark  threads  tliat  gave  tlie  appearance  of  n  mass  of  hair 
which  floated  on  the  wattr,  and  iit  the  first  sight  produce*) 
u  startlin<r  effect. 

(iokl  ear-rings  with  pearl  drops  were  lying  on  each  side 
of  the  heail ;  a  gold  necklace  with  thirty-seven  ]>endaiit8  of 
green  iasi>er,  a  brooch,  an  amethyst  intaglio,  and  four  gold 
linger  rings,  were  all  foniul  where  they  had 
dropi>eil  among  the  bones,  when  the  tleith  liiul 
disap|>eared.     There  was  also  an  inlaiil  box, 
fallen  apart,  which  had  contained  t^iilet  arti- 
cles :  a  mirror  of  polished  steel,  a  silver  i-os- 
tnetic  l)OX,  an  ninber  hair  ]>iii,  two  combs,  a 
piece  of  soft  leather  that  would  corresjwnd 
to  chamois  skin,  nii^  some  bits  of  sixmge. 

A  wreath  of  myrtle  which  had  liecn  jilaced 
about  her  forehead,  the  name  of  Philetns, 
engraved  on  one  of  the  finger  rings,  and  the 
quality  of  such  fragments  of  lier  c-lothes  as 
remained,  made  it  probiiMc  that  she  was 
buried  in  her  bridal  attire;  fur  beside  the 
myrtle  or  l»ridal  cn>wn.  there  was,  lying. on 
her  sh<»ukler.  a  l)cnutiful  little  doll,  which  ac- 
cords with  this  theorj".  It  bail  undoubtedly 
t>een  dressed,  judging  from  some  minizttnre 
housewives'  key  rings  remaining  in  the  thumb 
of  the  right  band.  It  was  of  oak,  beautifully 
mixlelle<)  and  car\ed,  and  although  the  water  hud  hanlened 
it  like  metal,  the  joints  at  hips,  knii's,  shoulders  and 
elbows  were  still  perfect :  this  iloll  is  about  twelve  inches 
high  and   is   one   of   the  most   admirable   ever    found   in 
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Roman  excavations.  The  form  of  the  letters  used  in  the 
name  indicates  that  they  were  cut  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thinl  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  style  of  the  bas- 
relief  is  also  of  this  perio<l. 

It  d(K's  not  seem  from  any  apparent  indication  that  she 
was  of  noble  rank,  and  her  name,  Trypha?na,  l.>elonged  to  a 
family  of  freedmen  who  had  once  been  ser>'ants  of  the  noble 
Crepe  rei. 

There  is  no  doiil)t  that  she  was  a  betrothed  maiden  and 
that  Philetus,  whose  name  is  engraved  on  one  of  her  rings, 
was  the  happy  lover,  with  whom  she  had  exchanged  betrothal 
vows,  as  another  ring  with  the  clasped  hands  would  indicate. 

The  presence  in  the  coflln  of  the  little  doll  and  the  myrtle 
wreath  —  a  nui)tial  crown  —  indicates  that  the  we<lding  was 
near  at  hand.  A  careful  examination  of  the  fragments  of 
clothes  which  rcmaine<l,  showed  that  they  were  from  several 
kin<ls  of  materials  as  well  as  of  linen,  and  the  entire  condi- 
tions led  to  the  opinion  that  this  girl  was  dresse<l  in  her  full 
bridal  costume  when  she  was  laid  in  h^r  burial  case. 

Among  the  numberless  tombs  that  have  been  discovered 
in  and  near  Rome,  ])erhaps  none  has  a  sweeter  and  more 
human  interest  -  -  such  as  appeals  to  all  men  of  all  centuries 

than  that  of  Minicia  Marcella,  daughter  of  Minueius 
Fundanus,  of  whom  Pliny  the  Younger  wrote  most  feelingly, 
saying  that  he  was  (leei)ly  saddened  and  distressecl  at  her 
death.  He  reinvscntcd  her  as  extremely  lovable  and  bright, 
and  declared  her  to  be  ^'  worthy  not  only  of  a  longer  life, 
but  I  might  almost  say  of  immortality." 

Although  but  thirteen  years  old,  she  exhibited  a  wonde^ 
ful  strength  of  character  in  the  way  in  which  she  supported 
the  sutTering  from  a  fatal  disease,  and  also  found  the  courage 
and  self-control  to  console  the  members  of  her  family  who 
were  overwhelmed  with  grief;  maintaining  the  "declining 
strength  of  her  body  with  the  vigour  of  her  mind."  This 
maiden  was  already  betrothed,  and  it  was  a  great  shock  to 
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Pliny  when  be  heard  her  father  direct  that  the  money 
which  had  been  put  aaide  for  her  marriage  troaaseau  should 
be  expended  on  her  f  aneral  and  cremation. 

I  dare  eaj  that  do  one  .of  the  thousands  vrho  have  read 
this  letter  of  Pliny'e  in  tlie  centuries  that  have  passed  since 
its  writing,  bave  dreamed  of  seeing  the  burial  chamber  of 
this  lovely  girl  and  the  exquisite  um  —  purchased  with  money 
that  was  to  have  furnished  forth  her  bridal  —  in  whicb  her 
ashes  were  placed.  But  a  few  years  ago,  when  excavations 
were  made  for  a  moat  to  the  new  fortress  ou  Monte  Mario, 
this  tomb  was  found. 

It  was  a  room  twenty-seven  feet  square,  of  a  plain  and 
simple  architecture,  with  whitewashed  walls,  brick  pavement 
and  doorsteps,  and  posts  of  ordinary  stone.  Sftveutecn 
centuries  and  a  half  elaps«l  after  the  death  of  Minicia 
Marcella  before  its  door  was  opened  to  admit  the  nineteenth- 
century  archaeologist  who  entered  with  reverence  this  sacred 
tomb.  There  were  sis  marble  sarcophagi  without  inscriptions, 
ranged  against  tlie  sides  of  the  cell.  The  cinerary  urn  of  the 
motiier  of  Minicia,  Statoria  Marcella,  was  near  the  entrance. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  an  exquisitely  carved  and 
ornamented  piece  of  fine  marble,  which  bore  this  inscription: 

"  D.  M.  MlNiri,r..    MAKCRI.I..«.    FUNDANI.  K.  VIX.    A.  XII.  H.  XI. 

i>.  VII.,  which  may  l»e  translated :  "  To  the  soul  of  Minicia 
Marcella,  daughter  of  Fundnnus ;  died  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  eleven  months,  arid  seven  days." 

Pliny's  celebrated  letter  was  written  to  his  friend  Mnrcel- 
linus,  whom  he  ui^ies  to  comfort  Pundanns  in  his  affliction  ; 
it  ends  with  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  sentences  among  the 
many  that  one  loves,  in  the  writings  of  this  valued  author. 

"  \s  it  happens  that  the  wounded  body  dreads,  at  first,  the  hand 
of  the  surgeon,  later  endures  it, and  finally  neeha  it  with  anxiety,  so 
the  soul,  depressed  or  bent  down  with  sorrow  or  ffrief,  rebels,  at 
first,  against  words  of  comfort,  later  hears  them  with  resignation, 
and  lastly  seeks  them  as  the  sweetest  Kilaani  for  a  wounded  heart." 
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The  memorials  nf  the  Miiiioii  are  now  in  the  muNeiim  in 
Hk'  Batlis  of  l),iotIctinu. 

Ill  lftf*7,  when  tlie  Corso  d'  Ifcilia  was  constructed,  a  ceme- 
tery WHS  oiwHwl  LI])  which  lay  between  the  Villa  Boighw* 
anil  the  pnetorian  camp,  and  in  nine  months  eight  hundiol 
ami  fifty-five  tonitw  were  discovered. 
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Tliiti  cemttery,  wliic-li  was  exBeiitiBlly  that  of  military 
rnvn,  was  croisaed  by  liigh-roails,  on  wliicli  vere  the  tombH  of 
wfll-kiiuvu  families,  and  oue  of  the«e,  belouging  to  the 
Lil-inii  Calpuriiii,  is  very  iiitercxtin^,  not  only  as  being  the 
rivltuHt  bun:il-|)la<>t!  diseuvcrtKl  in  yeurH,  but  olao  hecauae  its 
story  involves  one  of  the  most  outrageous  erimes  of  Messa- 
lina,  the  infamous  thin)  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

Man-UH  Lieiiiius  Crasuus  Fnigi,  Consul  iu  27  a.  u.,  was 
the  husband  of  Scribonia.  and  they  had  three  sous.  They 
eommitte<l  the  folly  of  naming  the  eldest  Pom|)eiu8  Maguus, 
after  the  grandfather  of  lib  mother.  wliit-Ji  was  an  error  of 
undue  pride.  Hiiu-e  the  Imy  liad  warrants  enough  to  an 
arii4toortiti<-  ix>sition  without  tltin  name.  Caligula  was  of- 
fended  by  it  and  threatened  to  kill  the  Itoy,  but  thought 
lietterof  it  and  permitted  him  to  live.  However,  he  took 
away  the  iiuine,  which  Clnutlius  restored  to  tlie  young  man 
as  a  we<ldiiig  gift,  when  he  aho  gave  him  his  daughter 
Aiiloiiia  iu  marriage.  l)ut  the  grace,  the  suocess,  and  the 
nobility  of  the  youth,  aw  well  as  his  alliance  with  the  Em- 
|>eror,  exeitcd  the  hatred  iif  MeHsnlina.  and  tthe  persuaded 
Claudius  to  pass  the  death  seiiteuoe,  not  only  on  I'om]>eiuK, 
but  on  hiu  parents  also.  They  were  all  eseeuted  in  47  -v.  u. 
The  second  non,  Licinius  Cnissus,  fell  a  victim  to  tlie  tyranny 
of  Nero,  twenty  years  later,  while  tlic  third  son,  who  was  a 
lioy  of  eleven  when  his  father  was  (executed,  spent  many 
yearn  in  exile.  His  name  was  LiieiuM  Calpiiniiiiis  Piso 
Knigi  Liciiiiauiis,  and  lieing  tjiiite  alone  in  the  world.  Calba 
uilopted  him,  iis  heir  to  the  Sulpician  estates,  iuid  linally.  in 
*>!»  .\.  !>.,  named  liim  as  his  successor.  Four  djiys  after 
this  crowning  favour,  Uie  prietoriau  rebels  niunlercd  l>otli 
the  Km|ieror  and  his  favourite,  and  ])resented  the  head  of 
the  latter  to  his  young  widow.  Still  aiii>tlier  member  of  the 
family,  Calpurnius  Licinianus,  having  conspired  against 
Ner^'a  and  Uter-against  Trajan,  was  banishctl  Ut  a  solitary 
island  and  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  escape. 
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The  ashes  of  seven  inembers  of  thia  fated  fuinily  haal 
lieen  encloses)  in  the  tomb  which  was  diticovertnl,  but  even 
here  their  inisfortuoea  had  followe<l  them,  for  their  urns  ha<l 
been  violnte<l,  their  ashes  s(;attered,  aiid  the  inscriptions 
mutUated.  These  last  were  most  dignified,  when  the  manner 
of  their  deaths  is  remembered.  That  of  the  victim  of 
Mesaalina's  hate,  after  t;>vii>t^  Ids  name  and  other  honours, 
ends  with  the  words:  "<)ua'Stur  of  tlie  Kn>|>eror  Claudius, 
his  father-in-law."  When  we  reflect  that  the  <leatli  sentence 
of  the  young  man  was  signed  by  this  simie  ■'  fatlier- in-law," 
there  is  an  apparent  irony  in  tlie  otheiitiHe  unpretentious 
inscription. 

An  inner  chamber  containe<l  ten  sarcopliagi,  void  of  in- 
scriptions, but  all  choice  works  i>f  art ;  fine  examples  of  the 
marble  work  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  Some 
of  them  were  not  elaborately,  but  elegantly  decorated  with 
wreaths,  masks,  genii,  etc.  Others  related  to  the  story 
of  Bacchus,  while  tlie  finest  represents  the  rajie  of  the 
daughters  of  Leukippos  by  Castor  and  Pollux. 

The  accounts  of  these  interesting  {liscoveries  as  given  by 
the  learned  archieolt^ists  of  onr  day,  who  with  reverence 
preserve  and  study  carefully  all  the  treasures  they  bring  t<i 
light,  would  far  exceed  the  space  that  can  lie  given  to  them 
here.  I  will,  however,  sjwak  of  one  other,  which,  tliough 
not  the  burial-place  of  an  aristoc'nit,  i.n  cliaracteristic  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  thus  of  interest. 

It  is  the  tomb  of  a  boot  and  sliof  maker,  di.ti'overed  in 
1887.  It  is  cut  in  Carrara  marble,  and  the  bust  of  the 
owner  is  in  a  square  niche,  aldn-e  which,  in  an  nrche<i  pedi- 
ment, the  signs  of  his  occupation  am  |)li«'ed,  in  the  form  of 
two  lasts;  one  of  these  being  covered  with  a  calkja,  um  worn 
by  military  men,  signifies  the  department  of  his  trade  in 
which  he  excelled.  The  shoe-makers  were  a  [iroud  and 
powerful  guild  from  the  time  of  the  kings ;  at  tlieir  club  a 
religious  ceremony  was  observed  in  March,  and  several  bus- 
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reliefs  and  sarcophagi  found  in  other  parts  of  Italy  prove 
that  their  reputability  was  not  confined  to  Rome. 

To  return  to  the  tomb  with  the  busts  and  lasts,  its  in- 
scription reads  thus :  '  ^  Caius  Julius  Helius,  shoe-maker  at 
the  Porta  Pontinalis,  built  this  tomb  during  his  lifetime  for 
himself,  his  daughter  Julia  Flaccilla,  his  freedman  Caius 
Julius  Onesimus,  and  his  other  servants." 

A  refreshing,  plain  statement,  which  reminds  one  that 
between  the  aristocrats  who  had  such  a  propensity  for  mur- 
dering and  being  murdered,  and  the  poor  slaves,  whost* 
ashes  were  preserved  in  the  little  common  pottery  vases, 
there  existed  in  Rome  a  self-respecting  and  respected  class 
who  maintained  their  proper  position  with  dignity  and  per- 
formed the  duties  of  tlieir  estate  with  faithfulness. 

The  Columbaria  of  servants  of  the  im|>erial  and  wealthy 
families  of  Rome  were  tlie  result  of  organisations  among 
tliis  class  for  the  purpose  of  being  properly  cared  for  after 
deatli;  as  they  desired,  not  only  a  reputjible  tomb,  but  a 
suitabU'  funeral,  and  the  commemoration  of  the  anniversary* 
of  tlieir  deatli.  In  many  families  the  number  of  servants 
was  so  large  that  the  nMffjhim^  as  it  was  called,  included 
those  of  a  single  household  only;  sometimes  the  seri^ants  of 
several  families  joined  in  the  purchase  of  the  Columbarium, 
and  not  infrequently  the  master  of  a  lai^e  household  pre- 
sented the  tomb  to  his  attendants.  Each  cinerary  urn  was 
inscribed  with  the  name  and  office  of  the  deceased,  and  one 
of  these  burial-places  that  is  found  still  undisturbed,  dis- 
closes much  regarding  the  organisation  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  family  to  which  it  pertained. 

Among  the  large  nunil)er  of  this  class  of  tombs  which  have 
been  examined,  two  are  of  especial  interest,  one  being  that 
of  the  servants  of  the  Empress  Livia,  the  other  that  of  the 
Statilii,  a  family  connected  with  the  imperial  family  by  the 
marriage  of  Statilia  Messalina  with  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
That  of  the  Statilii  was  first  examined  in  1875,  and  again 
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in  I8fl0,  and  more  than  eight  hiiridml  iiiscri|Hion3  were 
brought  to  light  there,  while  in  the  toinh  uf  the  son'ants  of 
ttie  Empress  Livia  alone,  there  were  at  least  aix  liimilred 
bnrialB.  In  tfaie  and  other  tombs  belon^ng  to  the  larttc 
household  of  AugustuH  not  less  than  six  thousand  Ren-antN 
have   been    discovered   to    have    l>een    Imried.     Augustus 
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reigned  almost  fifty  years,  and  naturally  made  many  changes 
among  his  attendants,  and  occasionally  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  a  servant  were  allowed  to  be  buried  near  him ;  but 
any  possible  explanation  fails  to  make  this  nwnber  of 
family  servants  credible,  had  we  not  the  evidence  of  eye- 
witnesses to  the  facts,  with  their  records  concerning  them. 

However,  when  we  realise  how  the  duties  of  sen-ants 
were  divided  and  what  specialists  these  people  became,  we 
can  understand  that  an  army  of  them  was  required.  For 
example,  Livia  had  a  keeper  of  the  purple  robes;  a  keeper  of 
morning  dresses ;  a  keeper  of  the  imperial  robe;  a  keeper  of 
state  robes;  a  keeper  of  overcoats;  one  of  mannfactDied 
woollen  goods,  and  many  folders  of  clothes.  In  tfaeitaictly 
personal  service  she  had  a  general  officer;  a  speoiaSst  in 
hair-dressing;  a  keeper  of  perfumery;  eight  goldainitfas 
and  many  jewellers ;  a  regulator  of  the  temperature  of  the 
bath ;  a  maker  and  care-taker  of  imperial  shoes;  a  keeper  of 
sandals ;  and  various  otliers  whose  titles  suggest  the  sUgfatest 
possible  services.  In  tlie  care  of  silver  and  gold  plate  a  great 
number  were  occupied,  and  some  important  duties  fell  upon 
the  keeper  of  the  chair  of  the  Empress  and  the  governess  of 
her  pet  dog.  Tlierc  was  a  keeper  of  family  por^aits,  with 
his  underliniTs,  and  for  the  attendance  of  the  8er\''antM  there 
were  many  physicians  of  both  sexes,  who  were  all  8Ui)er- 
intended  by  a  head  pliysician.  If  the  dispositions  of  ser- 
vants in  those  davs  were  at  all  the  same  as  in  our  own, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  necessity  that  the  master  or 
mistress  should  have  the  |)ower  to  inflict  severe  penalties  — 
])erhaps  even  that  of  death  —  in  order  to  preserve  so  much 
as  an  outward  semblance  of  peace  and  quiet. 

The  retinue  of  servants  attached  to  one  Statilius  Taurus 
and  his  children  numbered  very  nearly  four  hundred,  among 
whom  some  held  peculiar  otlices.  For  example,  tliere  was  » 
collect<^)r  of  legacies  and  bequests ;  a  keeper  of  the  clothes 
of    the   grandfather;    a   boy   to    carry   an   overcoat,   etc.. 
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isides  those  with  the  duties  of  ordinary  life,  which  were 

large  nimibera.     There  were  comparatively  few  women 

nong  the  employed,  and  these  were  principally  occupied  in 

LTding  wool,  which  was  also  done  by  Boman  ladies  until 


e  time  of  the  Empire,  ami  tlie  highest  com|ilimont  to  a 
imnn  wns  to  say  that  hIic  remained  much  in  her  own  house 
id  carded  wool. 

This  Statiliu.t  Taunis  nnist  have  boon  very  rich,  and  of 
jh  rank,  and  a  conservative  ns  well,  shic-e  lif  kipt  up  old 
»tomd  and  had  his  private  wotil  mnimfai'tory.  wliich  we 
»y  believe  to  have  been  distinctly  separated  from  the 
>n's  quarters;  as  among  the  inscriptions  are  those  of  a 
male  director  of  the  factory ;  a  weaver  and  canler ;  and 
iny  dressmakers  and  spinners,  all  women.  One  can 
Bily  imagine  the  auxieties  that  were  spareil  these  sen'ants 
m 
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as  they  grew  old  and  feeble,  by  the  assurance  tliat  tbeif 
ei>ecial  Columbaria  afforded  them,  of  a  |>ro|>er  fuueral  ami  i 
safe  place  for  tlie  preservation  of  their  aithes ;  and,  abot  t  ill, 
the  peace  of  believing  that  the  ceremonies  necessary-  t<>  the 
rest  of  their  Manes  would  not  be  neglected. 

There  ia  one  characteristic  of  the  pagan  tombs  that  in  in 
happy  contrast  with  the  Christian  burial-places,  of  whicli  I 
shall  next  it|>enk ;  it  is  an  air  of  eerenity  and  |H-ace  which 
always  appn>aches  and  sometimes  attains  to  cheerfultie^- 
The  fresh  anil  unfading  colours  that  are  seen  on  the  |>aint- 
ingH  when  the  tomlw  are  newly  opened ;  the  fli)wers.  fruits, 
binls,  landscape!*,  nmsioal  InBtnimciits,  and  graceful  GguiM 
in  both  pictures  and  reliefs;  and  Death  himself  a  youth- 
ful winged  giuiius  with  an  inverted  torch,  are  all  in  sach 
a  diftert'Tit  spiiit  fmm  the  emblems  of  sadness  and  tb* 
griiming  skeletimH  of  Christian  sepulchres  as  to  lend  to  re- 
flections .ind  to  (luestions.  Why  should  it  !«  so.  if  with 
Suint  Paul  we  vmi  say,  "to  die  is  gain,  aiul  whether  « 
die,  we  die  unt<)  the  Lonl  "  ? 

Miiy  it  not  have  tiet'u  that  tlic  cui#tom  of  frequentJT 
giitliering  the  f.-iinily  together  in  tliesc  tombs  —  having  faith- 
fully observed  all  the  ceremonies  for  the  happiness  of  the 
dead  tliiit  piL};uiiisin  demandetl  —  imp3rte<l  a  sentiment  of 
nearnesM  to  those  not  living,  which  gave  to  grief  the  ch«^ 
acter  of  truder  regret,  ratlier  than  that  of  the  utter  desol»- 
tion  tliiit  fiilhiWM  a  fulU'r  sense  i>f  absolute  aep.aration? 


CHAPTER  VL 

CHBISTIAK  CATACOMBS   AND   BURIAL- PLACES. 

A  S  I  wander  on  the  Campagna  and  drive  over  the  old 
■^^  roads  leading  from  Rome,  I  recall  the  worda  of  our 
rare  eouatrjmaD,  who  knew  hb  Rome  so  well,  —  the  poet- 
sculptor,   Story:  — 

■'  Dead  generations  lie  under  your  feet  wherever  you  tread.  The 
place  is  haunted  by  ghosts  thnt  outoamber  by  myriads  the  living, 
and  the  air  is  filled  with  a  tender  sentiment  of  sadness  which 
makes  the  beauty  of  the  world  about  you  more  touching.  .  .  . 
There  are  the  dark  labyrinthine  galleries  of  the  Catacombs,  inter- 
secting everywhere  tlie  Campag[ia  underground  with  their  burrow- 
ing network.  Here,  in  the  black  tuiinellea  streets  of  this 
subterranean  city,  is  a  mlghly  population  of  the  dead.  Tier  above 
tier,  story  above  story,  in  their  narrow  w;illed-up  houses,  for  miles 
and  miles  along  these  sad  and  silent  avenues,  lie  the  skeletons  of 
martyred  and  persecuted  Christians,  each  with  his  lachrymatory, 
now  dry,  and  his  little  lamp,  which  went  out  in  the  darkness  more 
than  fifteen  centuries  ago.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  Canip;^[na  of  Rome  ; 
to  me  it  seems  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  touching  in  its 
interest  of  all  places  I  have  ever  seen.'' 

It  is  only  possible  for  me  to  give  a  mere  <mtlinc  of  the  story 
of  Christian  hnrial-places  at  Rome,  as  will  be  seen  when  we 
consider  the  extent  of  the  Catacombs.  Mr.  Northcote,  in 
his  work  on  these  cemeteries,  estimates  that  the  Catacomb  of 
S.  Agnes  alone  lias  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  of  streets,  and 
thinks  that  nine  hundred  miles  are  not  too  many  at  which  to 
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place  the  length  of  the  passages  io  the  Catacombs  as  i 
whole.    The  cells  or  tombs  liue  both  sides  of  these  pathwavs. 
autl  are  in  rows,  one  above  the  other,  sometimes  as  dwdv  u 

seven  or  eight  high ;  liodies  were  also  buried  beneath  ibe 
floors,  aod  wheu  all  the  usual  places  were  filled  the  vaults  wen 


even  Vinikpii  through  and  IkhHcs  placed  above  them.  Aeconl- 
iiig  ti>  I'liiiri'  Marclii.  who  cfunputes  that  every  seven  f«l 
has  aji  average  of  ton  roceptaclcB  for  the  dead,  the  Roman 
Catacifliibs  odiild  contain  nearly  seven  million  graves. 

In  18(j()  it  ivas  calculated  by  Jlichole  Stefano  de  Bosm, 
that  the  galU'rics  of  the  Catacimibs.  within  a  circuit  of  three 
miles  from  the  untes  of  Sor\iu9,  measured  five  hundred  sod 
cighty-nevcii  geographical  miles ;  and  if  the  averogie  of  buri^ 
were  calculati'd  nt  two  for  each  metre,  the  vhole  nninbcf 
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would  be  at  least  one  million  aeven  huDdred  and  seventy- 

The  construction  of  these  burial  cities  involvetl  the  ex- 
cavation and  taking  away  of  ninety-sis  raiUion  cubic  feet  of 
rock !  From  Northcote's  "epitaphs  "  we  learn  that  in  1878 
fifteen  thousand  epitaphs  belonging  to  tlie  first  six  centuries 
of  our  era,  and  mostly  taken  from  the  Catacombs,  had  been 
examined,  and  that  the  annual  contribution  of  such  epitaphs 
averi^ed  five  hundred.     He  also  says :  — 

"  From  the  coUectiona  made  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  it 
appean  that  there  were  once  at  least  one  hundred  and  seventy 
ancient  Christian  inscriptions  in  Rome,  which  had  an  iiistorical  or 
monumental  character  ;  written  geiierally  in  metre,  and  to  be  aeen 
at  that  time  in  the  places  they  were  intended  to  illustrate.  Of 
these  only  twenty-six  remain,  either  whole  or  in  parts. 

■'Ill  the  Roman  topographies  of  the  seventh  century,  one  hundred 
and  forty  sepulchres  of  famous  martyrs  and  confessors  are  enumer- 
ated ;  we  have  recovered  but  twenty  inscribed  memorials,  to  assist 
us  in  the  identification  of  these.  Unly  nine  epitaphs  have  come  to 
light  belonging  to  the  bishops  of  Kome  during  the  same  six 
centuries  ;  and  yet.  during  that  period,  tliere  were  certainly  buried 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  upwards  of  sixty.  Thus,  whatever  facts 
we  take  as  the  basis  of  our  calculation,  it  would  seem  that 
scarcely  a  seventh  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  me- 
morials of  this  kind,  has  survived  the  wreck  of  agea:  and  I)e  Rossi 
gives  it  as  his  conviction  that  there  were  once  moru  than  one 
hundred  thousand  of  them." 

Aoconling  to  Roman  law,  ns  has  been  mentioned,  all  burial- 
places  were  inviolable,  and  although  there  were  certain  con- 
ditions that  must  be  complied  with  in  the  orisinal  interment 
or  in  the  removal  of  a  body  from  one  tomb  to  ani'ther.  the 
Christians  were  not  subjected  to  great  embarra.ismcnts 
unless  in  some  exceptional  cases,  where  the  high-priesta, 
having  the  care  of  the  cemeteries,  conld  insist  ujxin  certain 
pagan  ceremonies  in   connection  with   burials.     But,  aa  a 
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rule,  the  magistrates  were  not  tyrannical,  except  in  times  of 
persecution.  The  early  Christians  were  not  forced  to  use 
underground  cemeteries  to  any  such  extent  as  was  their 
custom;  their  preference  for  them  probably  depended  on 
their  freedom  to  use  these  crypts  for  such  services  as  might 
have  been  disturbed  if  celebrated  in  a  more  public  place,  and 
also  on  the  fact  of  the  burial  of  Christ,  which  must  have 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  their  minds.  It  was  not 
uncommon,  however,  for  the  early  Christians  to  bury  in 
surface  cemeteries,  and,  indeed,  there  were  many  places 
where  the  rocks  l)eneath  the  soil  were  so  hard  and  solid  as  to 
forbid  the  excavation  of  catacomb  galleries,  and  graves  were 
a  necessity.  Together  with  the  Jews,  the  Christians  ha«i 
freedom  of  faitli  and  life  during  the  first  century  of  their 
era,  as  is  proved  by  the  public  manner  in  which  Saint  Paul 
was  received  by  them,  and  the  liberty  with  which  he  lived 
during  *'  two  whole  j'ears  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  re- 
ceived all  that  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  teaehinji:  those  things  which  concern  the  Loni  Jesus 
Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him."  Acts 
xxviii.  IM),  31.  But  as  he  attributed  the  fact  that  he  was 
brought  a  priisoner  to  Rome  to  the  action  of  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem,  so,  as  Suetonius  writes,  the  persecution  under 
Claudius  was  the  result  of  the  rising  alarm  of  the  Jews,  at 
the  preaching  of  Christ's  religion  in  their  synagogue. 

Naturallv  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  commended  himself 
to  the  pagan  Romans ;  they  despised  all  ''  Jews  "  equally, 
but  they  did  not  propose  to  persecute  any  religion,  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  testimony  in  the  case  must  fix  the 
responsibility  of  the  initial  persecution  on  the  Hebrews. 
This  movement  was  a  failure  and  ended  in  the  banishment 
of  both  .Jews  and  Christians  from  Rome,  although  they  soon 
began  U)  return  and  occupy  their  old  quarters  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Tiber.  But  from  this  time  until  after  Nero's 
death  the  existence   of    the  Christians   was  one  of   sncfa 
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constant  vexatioQ  and  uncertaint;  that  one  easily  ander- 
stands  that  some  place  of  aaeembly  as  safe  as  a  catacomb 
was  much  to  be  desired  by  them. 

Aa  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  long  periods  of  peace  inter- 
vened Ix-'tween  the  persecutions,  and  it  must  have  been  in 
such  (lays  that  the  great  work  of  constructing  ttie  Catacombs  ' 
was  done,  for  it  could  not  have  been  performed  in  secret, 
nor  at  a  time  when  the  Christians  n-ere  under  suspicion  and 
constraint.  Indeed,  the  earliest  Christian  tombs  were  neither 
hid<len  nor  durk.  as  is  verified  by  that  of  the  members  of 
Domitian's  family  who  became  Christians.  It  was  rather 
nnasually  conspicuous,  being  cut  in  a  high  cliff  on  the  Via 
Ardeatina,  —  now  Via  delle  Sette  Chiese,  —  and  was  as  cod- 
spicuouB  as  any  pagan  tomb,  being  [)laitily  seen  from  the  high- 
road. The  approach  to  this  crypt  was  through  a  vestibule, 
richly  ornamented,  with  an  inscription  on  the  frieze.  The 
ceiling  of  this  vestibule  was  painted  with  Biblical  scenes  which 
could  be  examined  by  nil  passerH,  tliniugh  an  open  door, 
DO  concealment  being  affected ;  and  but  a  few  stei)B  in  tbe 
interior  of  this  tomb  takes  one  to  tlie  spot  where  was  found 
an  inscription  declaring  that  the  founder  built  it  for  him- 
self and  his  relatives,  prnrided  thei/  icere   CkrhHans, 

But,  as  time  wore  on,  many  circumstances  led  the  Chris- 
tians to  court  more  seclusion  and  secrecy,  and  towards  the 
end  of  tbe  first  century  an  extraordinary  movement  was 
initiate<l  in  the  building  of  catacombs,  which  continue<I 
many  years.  The  real  ownershi|)  of  these  underground  cem- 
eteries was  vestcfi  in  tbe  person  who  owned  the  land  al>Ove 
them,  and  they  were  named  accordingly,  —  Apronianus, 
Novella,  etc.,  —  and  it  was  not  until  after  tbe  full  freedom 
of  the  Church,  when  the  Catacombs  Iwcaine  places  of  pil- 
grimage and  public  worship,  that  tliey  bore  the  names  of 
saints  burie<l  in  them. 

At  the  same  time  they  became  better  known  to  the  world 
and  were  ^-isited  as  interesting  spectacles  and  as  wonders 
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by  both  Romans  and  travellers,  as  they  8till  are.  Bat,  as 
might  have  beeo  prophesied,  the  peace  of  the  Church  caused 
the  forsaking  of  the  Catacombs.  The  Popes  hod  been  io- 
terred  there,  but  Sylvester,  who  died  336  a.  d.,  was  buried 


in  a  chnpcl  built  for  the  puriiofe,  above  the  Catacomb  of 
PriscilLi,  and  this  example  was  followed  afterwards,  so  fa 
as  the  imdcr<rroun<l  cemeteries  were  coDceroed.  The  onl; 
inducement  to  use  the  Catacombs  after  this  period  was  that 
of  beiug  interred  near  the  tomb  of  a  martyr;  and  so  deu^ 
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alile  was  this  deemed,  that  duriog  another  century  boiiala 
in  the  Catacombs  were  not  uocommon;  but  by  410  a.  d., 
they  were  essentially  abandoned,  wliile  the  surface  ceme- 
teries were  improved  and  became  more  acceptable,  especially 
tlior^e  of  8.  Paolo  and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura.  One  can- 
not say  how  long  the  use  of  the  Catacombs  would  have  been 
continued  by  the  conservative  Christian  Romans  bad  not 
Alaric  and  his  Goths,  Christians  though  they  were,  rifled 
tbeue  burial-places  and  destroyed  the  inscriptions. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Barbarians  could  read  either 
Latin  or  Greek,  and  until  a  tomb  was  opened  and  the  cross 
and  other  Christian  sj-mbols  brought  to  view,  they  could 
not  distinguish  between  pagan  and  Cliristian  tombs.  But 
they  doubtless  sought  for  hidden  treasure  or  were  bent  on 
discovering  relics  of  saints,  which  were  of  great  value. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  some  excuses  made  for  these 
vaudals  Vhen  we  remember  that  their  camps  were  so  situated 
that  ordinary  military  precautions  t^)  avoid  surprises  from 
an  enemy,  would  dcmanil  the  examination  of  the  subterra- 
nean Catacombs  and  their  tortuous  passages,  in  which  an 
army  of  enemies  might  very  possibly  conceal  tiiemselves. 
It  is  known  that  their  encampment  on  the  Via  Labicana  was 
over  the  Catacombs  of  Peter  and  Marcellinus;  and  that 
on  the  Via  Salaria  was  above  those  of  Tlirason. 

After  the  Goths  retreated.  Pope  Vii^ilius  did  what  he 
could  to  repair  the  injuries  to  the  Catacombs,  and  in 
each  of  these  cemeteries  inscriptions  conofrniug  his  effort 
have  been  found,  as  well  as  very  considerable  traces  of 
his  work  of  restoration,  which  must  have  been  taken  up 
at  his  first  opportunity  and  pursued  with  zeal,  since  the 
Goths  did  not  leave  Rome  until  March,  537  a.  n.,  and  this 
Pope  went,  in  the  next  November,  to  visit  Constantinople, 
and  never  saw  Rome  again.  Following  his  example,  other 
popes  and  private  persons,  as  well,  carried  on  restorations 
in  several  boHal-places,  or  ■'  sacred  caverns,"  as  they  were 
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termed  in  an  inscription  that  was  discovered  in  1881.  From 
about  500  A.  D.  cemeteries  began  to  be  established  within 
tlie  circuit  of  the  city  walls,  and  some  authorities,  consider- 
ing how  very  strictly  the  Roman  law  had  prohibited  this, 
attribute  the  change  to  the  inroads  made  in  the  Catacombs 
by  the  Goths.  No  doubt  the  feeling  of  insecurity  led  to 
the  desertion  of  suburban  tombs,  but  it  had  begun  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Theotloric,  493-526  a.  d.,  when  Christians 
were  buried  in  the  gartlens  of  Maecenas  and  in  the  Prsetorian 
camp.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the  move- 
ment to  place  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  in  safety  within  the 
city  was  inaugurated.  It  was  left,  however,  to  Pope 
Paschal  1.,  817-824  a.  i).,  to  remove  twenty-three  hundml 
bodies,  as  is  related  in  a  marble  inscription  which  has  been 
prescribed.  Paschal  had  built  the  chapel  of  S.  Zeno  in  8. 
Prassede,  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother,  and  the  largest 
number  of  these  bodies  were  reinterred  beneath  this  chapel. 
This  Pope  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  relics  of  Saint 
Caeeilia,  which,  together  with  those  of  Valerianus,  Tibu^ 
tins,  and  Maximus,  he  removed  to  tlie  Church  of  S.  Ca?cilia. 
The  Pope  wrote  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Rome,  telling  them 
in  what  manner  he  found  the  body  of  the  gentle  saint  in 
the  Catacombs  of  S.  Callixtiis.  After  a  long  and  unsuccess- 
ful .search  he  had  come  to  believe  that  the  precious  relics  of 
Saint  Ctecilia  had  been  stolen  by  the  Lombards. 

But  he  had  a  vision  of  the  saint,  in  which  she  told  him 
where  to  find  her  grave,  and  following  her  directions  he 
found  not  only  the  crypt  and  coffin  of  the  saint,  but  those 
of  fourteen  p()|)es  also.  The  discoveries  of  IH.jO,  and  three 
years  later,  confirm  Pope  PaschaFs  account  in  all  its  mate- 
rial details.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  Cata- 
combs ceaseil  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  as  then  all 
authoritative  records  of  them  end,  as  do  also  the  valuable 
itineraries  made  by  pilgrims  to  these  shrines,  such  as  those 
of  Einsiedeln,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  others. 
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The  pilgrims  also  wrote  on  the  walla  of  the  tombs  snch 
Benteacea  ax  hare  au  absolute  historical  value,  since  they 
were  written  truthfully  aud  id  sincerity,  with  no  thought 
that  they  would  be  read  by  all  natious  a  thousand  years 
after  they  were  inscribed. 

Archatologiats  and  those  who  care  for  the  facts  that  are 
learned  through  their  exertions,  will  never  cease  ia  regret 
that  concerning  the  discovery  of  a  Christian  cemetery  in 
the  spring  of  1578,  we  have  but  words  remaining.  We  are 
told  of  tiie  underground  cemetery,  its  decorations,  inscrip- 
tions, and  sarcophi^,  but  none  of  tliese  now  exist;  and 
although  there  was  an  intense  excitement  over  the  event, 
and  though  Baronius  —  who  speaks  of  them  more  than  once  in 
bis  annals  —  and  other  prominent  men  visited  ttie  spot,  no 
one  thought  of  preser\-ing  the  objects  in  it,  nor  of  caring  for 
the  place  itself.  This  is  considered  as  the  birth  of  Chris- 
tian Archieoliigy,  but  its  value  was  realiseil  by  do  one  at 
the  time.  From  the  remaining  accounts  one  gets  the  im- 
pression that  the  extent  of  tlie  cemetery,  and  the  manner 
of  its  construction;  the  skylightt;  an<l  wells;  the  great 
number  of  lociili,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  altar  tombs 
and  other  objects  had  been  made,  were  of  even  greater 
interest  to  the  visitors  than  the  frescoes  and  other  deco- 
rations. According  to  the  testimony,  howi-ver,  it  seems 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Scriptural  sUfrits  were  paintutl 
there,  and  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  coffiua  represented  scenes 
which  required  many  figures,  such  as  those  from  pastoral 
life  and  Christian  love-fcasts.  Within  fifteen  years  every 
remnant    of    this    important  discovery  had    disappeared. 

These  facts  have  a  greater  value  than  is  involvetl  in 
their  more  apparent  signification.  No  one  can  even 
approximately  estimate  the  vast  amount  of  treasure  which 
mother  earth  so  safety  guarded  for  centuries,  only  that  it 
should  be  destroyed  when  revealed  to  men.  Such  facts 
strike  one  forcibly  when  visiting  the  spots  with  which  they 
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are  concerned.  I  well  remember  the  disappointment  I  felt 
at  the  desolation  of  Ephesns,  and  the  horror  at  the  thought 
that  nothing  had  been  treasured  of  its  remains ;  and  wheu, 
a  few  months  later,  at  Lamica,  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
excavations  conducted  by  Cesnola,  and  saw  the  precious 
objects  which  were  thrown  out  at  my  very  feet,  so  carefully 
and  even  tenderly  cared  for,  I  got  an  impression  of  the 
ailvance  in  knowledge  and  appreciation  which  pertains  to 
our  day,  for  which  I  have  ever  been  grateful.  On  other 
occasions  in  Athens  and  Cairo,  when  I  have  experienced 
the  delight  of  studying  the  most  recent  ''finds,"  there  has 
always  been  a  background  of  regret  at  the  losts  of  which  I 
believe  the  half  has  never  yet  been  told. 

In  tlie  special  subject  which  we  are  considering  there  is 
little,  if  any,  doubt,  that  could  the  inscriptions  of  each 
burial-place,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  have  been  kept  to 
getlier,  and  properly  translated,  we  should  have  had  a  clear 
understanding  of  many  matters  which  now  are  not  explained 
by  actual  knowledge ;  logical  deductions  being  all  that  can 
be  offered  in  an^^wer  to  many  perfectly  patent  peculiarities, 
not  elucidated  by  documents. 

For  example,  we  know  that  to  the  Christians  the  Catacombs 
were  sacred,  and  in  them  Christians  desired  to  be  buried; 
and  it  would  not  be  imagined  that  pagans  would  wish,  or 
would  be  permitted,  to  be  buried  in  these  Christian  ceme- 
teries. But  so  many  pagan  sarcophagi,  glasses,  paintings, 
and  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the  Christian  Cata- 
combs as  to  make  one  very  curious  on  this  poii^)-  The 
most  reasonable  solution  of  this  mystery  is,  that  when  a 
Christian  was  married  to  a  pagan,  the  Christian  family  not 
only  interred  the  Christian  husband  or  wife,  but  included 
also  the  pagan  father  or  mother  and  tlie  children  of  the 
marriage.  But  the  fact  remains  that  of  the  inscriptions  dis- 
covered in  the  Catacombs  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
large  number  were  pagan.     On  many  engraved  lamps  and 
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glasses  fonnd  in  the  Catacombs  the  subjects  are  pagan,  and 
could  not  have  all  belonged  to  Cliristiau  martyrs,  while  many 
sarcophagi  in  the  same  cemeteries  have  pagan  sculptures  on 
ttiem.     The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Catacombs  in  which 


the  IJishops  of  Rome  were  burieil  were  oxdiisivcly  Christian, 
as  well  as  other  private  burial-places  whirJi  belodgtil  to 
Christian  families;  but  an  assumption  that  h.iH  heeii  often 
made  that  alt  Catacombs  were  for  Christian  burial  only,  can- 
not be  maintained.  It  is  probable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Columbaria,  some  public  catacombs  existed  in  which  bnrial- 
places  could  be  b<mght  by  cither  pagans  or  Cliristians. 
Neither  does  the  manner  of  burial  affoixl  a  certain  diHtinc- 
tiou  between  Christians  and  pagans,  since  the  change  from 
burning  to  that  of  burj'ing  came  about  gradually,  and  was 
not  general  before  the  thinl  century;  in  fact,  the  tombs  of 
the  earliest  cemeteries  of  our  era  were  prejiared  to  coutain 
both  cinerary  urns  and  sarcophagi ;  but  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  came  to  be 
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understood  in  a  material  rather  than  a  spiritual  sense,  would 
naturally  inspire  a  revolt  against  cremation. 

The  Catacombs,  with  even  the  little  that  remains  in  them, 
are  very  interesting;  but  their  historical  value  has  been 
nearly  lost  by  the  utter  absence  of  any  chronological  methcxl 
in  the  care  of  the  objects  that  have  been  taken  from  them 
and  put  into  museums  and  collections  here  and  there  the 
world  over.  The  difference  in  actual  value  between  an 
inscription  of  the  second  century  and  one  of  the  ninth  is 
immense,  and  if  the  Catacombs  could  have  been  scientifically 
treated,  or  left  as  they  were  found,  their  interest  and  value 
could  not  be  exaggerated. 

A  Catacomb  excavated  in  1868,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Conmiendatore  de  Rossi,  at  the  College  of  the 
Arvales,  called  that  of  S.  Generosa,  was  largely  undisturbed, 
the  graves  being  closed  by  tiles  or  slabs  of  marble,  as  they 
still  are.  These  coverings  were  fastened  with  mortar,  on 
which,  while  still  wet,  inscriptions  were  written  which  are  a8 
distinct  to-day  as  when  made;  and  when  one  thinks  how 
many  such  have  pr()l)ably  been  destroyed,  he  realises  the 
inestimable  loss  for  which  there  can  be  no  com|)ensation. 
One  of  these  inscriptions  gives  names  of  Consuls  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  some  of  the  bricks  and  tiles  have  the 
stamp  of  the  same  period. 

It  seems  incontrruous  to  find  a  Christian  cemetery  in  the 
grove  of  the  Antilles,  and  apparently  indicates  that  some 
of  these  priests  of  the  g<Kidess  Dia  must  have  been  eon- 
verted  to  Christianity;  but  a  more  probable  conclusion  is 
that  the  college  was  abolished  in  the  thinl  century,  and  the 
land  thus  left  free  for  a  Christian  burial-place  in  the  fourth. 
At  all  events,  the  remains  of  the  college  still  existing  seem 
to  ])e  of  the  third  century.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  in 
the  ])ersecution  under  Diocletian,  two  brotliers,  Simplicius 
and  Faustinus,  were  niartvred,  and  their  bodies,  which  were 
thrown    into    the   Tiber,    were    recovered    by   their   sister 
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Victrix  or  Beatrix,  wlici  hurieil  tliem  in  u  Minall  catucomb 
wliioli  lia.]  been  built  witliin  tlif  l-oiuubiry  of  tlu-  jrrove  of 
tlie  Ar^-ales.  by  a  woinaii  t-allcl  (;eiiiTr>sn.  ll.-utnx  was 
receivetl  intti  a  house  of  tlic  I.ticiiias,  liiit  lii?r  |ii<iiis  liocO 
coming  to  the  kiiowleilge  of  the  ptTsceiitors,  slu',  tii".  was 
murdered,  and  Luciiia  caused  her  body  t«  \w  Ituried  beside 
til  at  of  her  brothers. 
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This  story  exists  in  documents  of  the  period  of  the  perse- 
cution. Pope  Damasus  raised  a  small  oratory  to  this  trio 
of  martyrs,  which  is  a  warrant  for  the  truth  of  the  storv, 
since  he  had  been  cognisant  of  the  details  of  the  [)ersei-u- 
tion,  having  been  a  stenographer  and  notary  of  tlie  Church 
of  Rome. 

In  6S2  A.  I),  it  w^as  thought  best  to  remove  the  relies  of 
the  martyrs  within  the  city  for  safety,  and  they  were  takeu 
to  the  Church  of  8.  Bibiana,  on  the  Esquiline,  and  placed 
in  a  sarcophagus,  wiiich,  with  its  inscription,  still  sunives. 
Near  the  entrance  to  the  catacomb  are  the  ruins  of  a  small 
chapel,  which  was  probably  of  the  fourth  century,  and  a 
small  ])()rtion  of  the  inscription  above  the  door  has  been 
preserved :  it  is  in  the  beautiful  characters  of  all  the  Dama- 
sian  inscTii)tions. 

There  was  but  one  ])ainted  chamber  in  this  catacomb,  and 
that  appears  tc^  ])e  a  work  of  tlie  sixth  century.  The  picture 
represents  the  Saviour  with  his  right  liand  raised  in  blessing 
four  saints,  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  each  holding  the 
martvr*s  crown  in  his  hand.  In  his  left  hand  Christ  holds 
the  (iospel  in  a  jewelled  binding.  Under  the  feet  are  Hues 
like  waves,  svmboIisin<r  tlie  Tiber,  into  which  thev  had  l)een 
thrown.  It  is  probal)le  that  many  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Cataeonil)s  are  portraits  of  the  persons  buried,  and  are  sur- 
rounded bv  enil>lenis  of  their  faith.  There  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  certain  garl>  considered  appropriate  to  such 
]Mctures.  which  is  like  a  surplice  and  stole,  the  last  l>eing  an 
emblem  of  the  voko  of  Christ.  Ladies  of  wealth  are  some- 
times  represented  with  a  fringe  on  tlie  surplice  and  embroid- 
er v  on  the  stole. 

Most  of  the  catacomb  ])a  in  tings  are  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  Doubtless  many  of  them  were  earlier 
works  repaired,  and  the  original  designs  ])reserveil.  The 
art  of  painting  was  at  its  liest  in  the  first  century,  and  grad- 
ually declined,  but  had  not  reached  so  sad  a  state  in  the 
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fourth  century  as  is  seen  jd  maDy  of  the  catacomb  decora- 
tioD3.  This  onii  be  verified  by  comparison  with  the  designs 
of  some  of  the  mosaics  in  churches  of  the  fourth  century, 


which  favours  the  conclusiou  that  th«  most  inartistic  paint- 
ing of  the  Catacombs  was  of  later  <iate.  Painting?'  of  the 
flrat  century  were  discovered  in  17U  in  the  t<imb  of  the 
Flavian  family.     They  became  so  famous  for  tlieir  beauty 
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that  great  numbers  of  people  went  to  see  them,  but  ao 
atteni[)t  which  was  made  to  remove  them  resulted  m  their 
destruction. 

The  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  refer  to  the 
painted  vaults  of  the  Catacombs  as  l>eing  useil  for  feasts,  as 
were  the  tombs  of  tlie  pagans.  The  h^'mns  of  Prudentius 
and  the  letters  of  Paulinus  of  Nola  and  S.  Augustine  also 
mention  these  observances.  And  in  a  sermon  ou  the  mar- 
tyrs by  Theotloret,  about  450  a.  d.,  these  words  occur:  — 

"^  Our  Lord  God  leads  His  own  even  after  death  into  the  temples 
for  your  Gods,  and  renders  them  vaiu  and  empty  ;  but  to  these— 
Martyrs  —  lie  renders  the  honours  previously  paid  to  tliem.  For 
your  daily  food  and  your  sacred  and  other  feasts  of  Peter,  Paul,  and 
Thomas,  and  Sergius  and  Marcellinus  and  Leontius,  and  Antoninas 
and  Mauricius,  and  other  martyrs,  the  solemnities  are  performed; 
and  in  place  of  the  old  biise  pomp  and  obscene  words  and  acts, 
their  modest  festivities  are  celebrated,  not  with  drunkenness  and 
obscene  and  ludicrous  exhibitions,  but  with  hearing  divine  songa 
and  holy  sermons,  and  prayers  and  praises  adorned  with  tears.'* 

Many  of  the  <j:1  asses  from  the  Catacombs  a[>pear  to  have 
boon  for  use  on  commemorative  occasions  from  their  inscrip- 
tions, sudi  as:  —  ^*  Life  and  happiness  to  theo  and  thine;" 
'*  A  mark  of  friendship  drunk,  and  long  life  to  them  and 
theirs."  Some  of  the  drinking  glasses  have  coins  of  the 
third  (ontury  on  tiiem,  while  many  are  of  a  much  later 
pcri<Kl.  One  sometimes  wonders  at  certain  objects  which 
have  Won  found  in  the  Catacombs  that  seem  inappn^priate 
to  the  pliKHN  Imt  we  are  told  tliat  in  times  when  the  burials 
were  most  numerous,  and  tablets  could  not  at  once  be  pro- 
cured, the  survivors  marked  the  graves  with  various  objects 
for  i<lentitication,  such  as  cameos,  medallions,  glass  cups  or 
vessels  and  ornaments  made  from  rock  crystal,  intaglws, 
etc.  Some  of  the  choicest  gems  and  coins  in  EuropeaB 
cabinets  were  found  in  the  Catacombs  ;  for  example,  » 
splendid  cameo  representing  a  Bacchanalian  scene,  now  in 


Inferior  of  the  Church  of  S.  John  Lateral 
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ttie  \'atioaD  Librar}',  which  measures  sixteen  bj  ten  inches, 
aiiit  many  other  treasures  of  greater  or  less  value  and  rarity. 
The  glass  cups  aod  vases  and  the  |>ortions  of  them  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  Catacombs,  having  Chriatian 
designs  in  tbeir  omaraeutntion,  are  usually  much  ruder  and 
more  inartistic  than  those  of  pagan  ori<'in.  and  must  have 
been  made  at  a  period  wlien  art  was  at  a  low  estate,  and  by 
inferior  workmen,  as  is  proved  by  the  frecjuent  incorrect 
spelling  upon  them. 

In  visiting  Catacombs,  or  in  readiufj  of  the  wonders  con- 
neoteil  with  them  and  other  cemeteries,  one  is  often  re- 
minded that  "  in  Rome,  more  than  iu  any  other  city  of  the 
world,  does  investigation  lead  one  in  the  footsteps  of  Death." 
No  tomb  has  been  discovered  of  greater  interest  or  impor- 
tnnce  than  that  of  Pojic  Cornelius,  the  Martyr,  uot  only 
on  .iccount  of  the  story  of  his  sacrifice  of  his  life  to  the  faith 
tliat  was  in  him,  but  because  it  was  believed  from  a  state- 
ment in  the  Liber  Pontificalis  that  the  diseovery  of  his  tomb 
would  lead  t«  that  of  others  very  near  it,  as  it  proved  to  do. 
In  1849,  while  the  arch.Tologist  De  Rossi  was  searching  for 
clues  to  tlie  sites  of  cemeteries  wideh  he  knew  must  be  near 
the  Via  Appia,  he  came  U[>on  a  fragment  of  an  inscription 
in  these  letters,  the  first  portion  being  destroyed.  .  .  . 
ELIVS  MARTYR.  Greatly  excited  by  this,  in  which  he  s.iw 
the  promise  of  important  discoveries,  De  Rossi  at  once 
sought  to  persuade  Pojm  Rus  IX.  to  purchase  the  Vigna 
Motinari,  in  which  the  fragment  had  been  found.  The  Pope 
granted  the  enthusiast  an  audience,  and  although  he  an- 
swered his  communication  with  but  four  words,  "  Sogni  di 
wrt  archeoloyo"  —  dreams  of  an  archieologist,  ^  he  complied 
with  his  request  Three  years  later  a  cryitt  was  discovered, 
in  which  was  found  the  remainder  of  the  inscription.  We 
can  imagine  liie  delight  with  which  the  patieut  discoverer 
conducted  the  Pope  to  the  spot,  and  showing  the  complete 
inscription,  exclaimed :    "  Sc^ni  di  un  archeologo !  "    The 
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historical  fact  as  it  ha<l  been  learned  in  the  LAher  Pontifi- 
calis,  was  to  tlie  effect  that  the  Emperor  Decius  commanded 
that  the  Pope  sliould  be  led  to  the  Temple  of  Mars,  outside 
the  walls,  and  askeil  to  worship  at  the  altar  of  the  god,  and, 
refusing  to  comply,  he  should  be  beheaded. 

This  was  done,  and  Lucina,  with  other  pious  helpers,  re- 
moved his  remains  and  *'  buried  them  in  a  crypt  on  her  own 
estate  near  the  cemetery/  of  Callixtus,  on  the  Appian  Way;" 
and  this  happened  on  September  14,  253  a.  d.  An  excellent 
reason  for  thus  sepanitinjj  Cornelius  from  the  burial-place  of 
the  popes  —  tliat  of  Callixtus  —  was  the  fact  that  a  tomb  of 
his  family,  the  Cornelii,  existed  on  the  estate  of  Lucina.  Its 
discover}^  would  tiierefore  greatly  encourage  perseverance  in 
the  search  for  the  catacomb  of  Callixtus.  In  the  crypt  of 
Cornelius  much  of  interest  was  discovered.  Above  the 
locus  in  which  he  was  laid  was  an  inscription  in  metre  written 
by  Pope  Dama.sus,  and  pru])ably  the  last  he  wrote,  as  his 
work  on  the  Um\h  was  liuished  by  Siricius,  384-395  a.  d.,  as 
is  recorded  in  another  inscription  below  the  locus.  That 
written  ]>y  Damasus  api)cars  to  be  addressed  to  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  the  tomb,  and  has  been  thus  translated:  — 

•'  Behold  :  a  descent  to  the  crypt  has  been  built  ;  darkness  bai 
been  expelled  :  you  can  behold  the  memorial  of  Cornelius  and  his 
restini;  phice.  Tlie  zeal  of  Daniasiis  has  enabled  him,  though  oars- 
worn  and  ailinp;,  to  arroinplish  the  work  and  make  your  pilgrim- 
age easier  and  more  cllicacious.  If  you  are  prepared  to  pray  to 
the  Lord  in  purity  of  hf^art,  entreat  Him  to  restore  Damasos  to 
liealth  :  not  that  he  is  fond  of  life,  but  because  the  duties  of  hii 
mission  bind  him  still  to  earth." 

The  paintinirs  in  the  ('rv|)t  of  Cornelius  are  of  the  Byzan- 
tine pcrio<l  in  art.  Cornelius  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage  were 
martyred  on  tiie  same  day,  and  the  church  associates  them 
on  one  anniversary.  They  are  appropriately  represented 
together,  especially  as  the}'  had  been  united  in  their  lives. 
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and  their  remains  also  repose  in  the  same  final  resting-place 
at  Compiegne.  Beneath  the  pictures  in  the  tomb  are  two 
pedestals,  intended  to  hold  large,  low,  flat  bowls,  such  as 
have  been  found  in  other  tombs,  made  from  marble,  and  so 
thin  as  to  be  transparent.  It  is  believed  that  these  were  used 
for  oil  on  which  wicks  were  floated,  and  by  tlieir  light  pil- 
grims could  come  here  to  pray,  even  at  night.  In  a  list  of 
oils  which  an  abbot  of  Monza  collected  for  the  Lombard 
queen,  Theodoliuda,  —  which  list  is  preser\'ed  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Monza,  —  the  oil  of  the  crypt  of  Saint  Cornelius  is 
mentioned.  Two  vears  after  the  realisation  of  the  dreams 
of  I)e  Rossi,  the  papal  crypt  in  the  Catacombs  of  Callixtus 
was  found. 

Near  its  entrance  was  an  inscription  saying:  '*This 
is  the  Jerusalem  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Lord."  Several 
names  were  found  in  the  debris  which  fiUed  the  tomb;  and 
an  inscription  by  Damasus,  though  in  a  hunilred  and 
twenty-five  fragments,  was  rearranged  and  translated  as 
follows :  — 

**  Here  lie  together  in  great  numbers  the  holy  bodies  vou  are 
seeking.  These  tombs  contain  their  remains,  but  their  souls  are 
in  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Here  you  see  the  companions  of  Sixtus 
waving  the  tropliics  of  victory;  there  the  Bbhops  of  Rome  —  who 
shielded  the  altar  of  Christ;  the  pontiff  who  saw  the  first  years 
of  peace:  Melchiades,  311-314  a.  d.  ;  the  noble  Confesaors  who 
came  to  us  from  Greece,  —  Hippolytus,  Hadrias,  Maria,  Neon, 
Paulina, — and  others.  1  confess  I  wished  most  ardently  to  find 
my  last  resting-place  among  these  saints,  but  I  did  not  dare  to 
disturb  their  remains.'' 

The  eariiest  pope  interred  here  was  Urban,  223-230  a.  d. 
He  was  followed  by  Anteros,  23.V236;  Fabianus,  236-251; 
Lucius,  2r)2-2;)3,  and  Eutychianos,  275-283.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  six  otlier  Bishops  of  Rome  were  interred  here. 
Gains,  in  21)0,  was  laid  here  in  the  heat  of  Diocletian's 
persecution.     IIow  would  the  hearts  of  the  Christians  have 
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been  cheered  in  the  midat  of  their  darkness  and  sufferings, 
could  they  have  known  that  seventeen  years  would  bring 
tbem  peace  under  a  Christian  emperor,  who  would  place 
their  pope  in  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Latcran! 

Callixtus,  for  whom  these  catacombs  are  named,  was 
buried  elsewhere.  He  was  killed  in  223  a.  d.  in  an  out- 
break of  the  people,  when  he  was  thrown  from  his  window 
into  the  stjiiare  now  called  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Marin  in 
Trastevere.  which  in  the  fourth  century  was  known  as  the 
Aren  Callhta.  Although  his  body  was  recovere<l  by  the 
Christians,  they  buried  it  in  the  nearest  cemetery,  which 
was  that  of  Calepotlius  by  the  Via  Aurelin,  which  catacomb 
is  now  entere^l  from  the  left  aisle  of  the  church  of  S. 
Paiicrazio,  which  has  been  built  above  it. 

After  the  ap:e  of  persecutions  was  passeil.  the  Itishops  of 
Rome  continued  to  seek  a  grave  near  that  nf  some  holy 
martyr,  and  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  they  could  l>e 
Inid  to  rest  within  the  city  walls.  The  remains  of  the 
mnnsoleum  erected  by  Sylvester,  ;U4-3:i."i  a.  i>.,  above  the 
Catacombs  of  Priscilla.  were  found  but  a  few  years  since : 
three  other  bishops  were  buried  there;  and  ere  long  burials 
of  bishops  were  made  inside  the  diurches  bcyoml  the  walls, 
until  in  4fii  a,  n.  Leo  I.  was  interred  in  the  vestiliule  of 
S,  Peter's,  where,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  l\is 
successors  were  laid ;  after  which  time  there  was  room  for 
no  more  firaves  there.  The  only  iriscriptiims  to  these 
Heads  of  the  Church  were  a  few  Lutin  couplets  ini  jilain 
slabs,  most  of  which  were  copied  by  llii'  |iilsrrims  of  early 
centuries,  and  have  lieen  made  into  eolk'<'tioiis.  such  iia  llie 
Codex  of  Lauresheim. 

The  Liber  Pontificalis  relates  tliut  Pope  (lreg()ry  tlie  Great 
died  in  March,  604  a,  d,,  and  was  liuricd  '•  in  tlie  basilica  of 
the  blesse<l  Peter,  in  front  of  the  secretarium.  in  one  of  tlic 
intercolumuiations  of  tlie  portico,"  When  his  tomlwtone 
was  found  a  few  years  since,  but  eighteen  letters  remaincit  of 
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the   hundreds  with  which  it  was  originally  insoril>ed;  the 
others  had  been  worn  away  by  the  feet  of  pilgrims. 

But  the  remains  of  this  great  man  were  not  to  rest  where 
thev  were  first  interred ;  after  two  centuries  thev  were  taken 
into  the  church  and  buried  in  an  oratory  near  the  new 
sacristy,  where  the  tomb  was  panelled  in  silver  and  the  wall 
richly  decorated  by  mosaics.  Again,  alK>ut  1460,  Pope 
Pius  II.  removed  these  relics  to  the  new  ohai)el  of  S. 
Andrew  the  Apostle,  which  he  had  just  built.  We  are 
told  that  his  original  coffin  was  an  ancient  bath  of  porphyry, 
which  was  protected  by  an  iron  grating.  In  160.'),  for  the 
thinl  time,  his  tomb  was  opened  and  his  remains  enclosed 
in  a  cypress-wood  case,  which  was  followed  by  a  procession 
of  the  College  of  Canlinals  and  eminent  Romans  to  the 
Capella  Clementina,  built  by  Clement  VIII.,  where  it  has 
reste<l  until  now.  Leo  11.  was  the  first  \>o\)e  to  follow 
(ire^orv  the  (ireat  to  a  toml)  within  the  basilica,  and  this 
not  by  his  own  desire.  Seigius  I.,  687-701  a.  n.,  removed 
his  cotthi  to  a  chapel  in  the  south  transept,  and  raise<i  a 
costiv  niomnnent  ab<»ve  it,  which  was,  however,  destroyed 
in  H!07,  more  than  nine  centuries  later.  One  can  readily 
ima«rine  that  one  ])o|)e  having  been  buried  within  S.  Peter's 
]>ropcr,  it  was  necessary  to  assign  a  burial-place  for  others. 
The  scconil  aisle  on  the  left,  called  the  aisle  of  the  ]k»o- 
tilTs,  was  si'lccted  for  this  purpose,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  coronation  of  a  new  po]>e,  he  crossed  this  aisle  on  hi? 
wav  to  the  hiirh  altar,  that  the  sight  of  the  numennis  burial 

ft  * 

inscriptions  of  other  popes  should  remind  him  that  "The 
jrlory  of  the  worhl  vanisheth  like  the  flame  of  a  handful  of 
straw;"  and  >uch  a  bunch  of  straw  was  actimllv  bunied, 
in  illustration  of  the  maxim,  while  the  dean  of  the  Church 
said.  **  ^ly  father,  sir  transit  rjloria  mundi!"  —  thus  the 
glory  of  the  world  ])asseth  away. 

Henedict  VIL,  074-1)^3  a.  i>.,  was  buried  in  Santa  Croce 
in  Genisalennne.   where  Svlvester  II.,  91)9-1003,  died.    A 
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legend  frequently  reUted  concerning  this  latter  pope  would 
hare  afforded  absorbing  occupation  to  a  Peychical  Research 
Society. 

He  was  said  to  be  learned  in  necromancy  and  to  have 
possessed  a  demon-like  oracle  in  the  fonn  of  a  brazen 
head,  which  answered  his  questions  and  told  him  that  he 
would  retain  his  power  until  he  said  mass  in  Jerusalem. 

Sylvester,  not  applying  this  to  the  Church,  went  there  to 
celebrate  mass  on  Quadragesima  Sunday,  1003,  and  before 
the  ser^-ice  was  completed  he  expired  in  awful  agouy.  He 
was  buried  in  S.  John  Laterun,  and  the  legend  adds  ao 
assurance  that  his  sins  were  freely  pardoned  by  God.  But 
a  strange  influence  was  believed  to  surround  his  grave,  and 
whenever  one  of  his  successors  was  about  to  di«,  the  bones 
of  Sylvester  stirretl  in  his  coffin  and  the  covering  of  the 
vault  was  moistened  with  drops  of  water.  The  epitaph, 
whicli  may  still  he  read  in  the  Lateran,  gives  a  senoua 
account  of  these  miracles.  The  story  probably  had  its 
origin  in  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  e[)ita|)h,  which  is.  in 
fact,  so  carelessly  written  tliat  the  error  might  be  pardoned 
in  the  simple-minded  people  who  icad  it.  But  that  it  should 
have  passe<]  into  an  oHlcial  statement  is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing. John  the  Deacou  soberly  wrote  it  down  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lateran. 

In  IS4H,  when  a  new  wing  was  being  added  to  the  Church, 
the  sarcophagus  of  Poi>e  Sylvester  II.  was  found,  twelve 
feet  below  the  ground,  and  opeTied,  ,\t  first  sight  the  body 
seemed  jierfect;  the  dress  in  good  condition,  the  tiara  on  his 
bead,  etc.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  touched  it  fell  into  dust, 
emitting  a  pleasant  odour  from  the  sj)icert  used  in  embalming. 
Some  later  papal  tombs  will  be  described  when  s|)eaking  of 
the  artists  whose  work  they  were. 

Before  closing  this  subject  of  Christian  burial-places.  I 
shall  retiim  to  the  Catacombs,  especially  to  those  of  the 
Flavians,  usually  called  those  of   Domitilla.     These  cata- 
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combs  were  withiD  the  territory  of  a  property  known  as  the 
Villa  Amaranthiana  in  earlier  days,  from  wtiich  it  has  been 


contracted  into  its  motlorn  name  of  Torre  Marancia.     The 
discovery  aud  exeavation  of  tlie  villa,  in  1817-22,  were  mort 
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interesting,  but  do  not  coDcero  us  here.  This  estate  be- 
longed to  Flavia  Domitilla,  a.  relative  of  the  Emperors 
DotnitiuD  and  Titns,  and  to  Minutia  Procula,  a  patrician 
lady.  Domitilla's  ownersLip  is  proved  by  documents  in 
which  ehe  giADts  a  small  plot  of  ground  to  one  Juiianns,  on 
which  to  build  a  sepulchre,  and  a  second  for  a  similar  par- 
pose,  these  referring  to  borial  plots  above  ground.  But  she 
gave  a  more  important  right  to  those  whom  she  permitted  to 
excavate  catacombs  for  the  use  of  Christians.  These  were 
to  consist  of  one  portion  for  the  burial  of  any  members  of 
the  imperial  Flavian  family  who  should  become  Christians, 
and  a  second  for  general  use.  There  was  no  concealment 
about  the  cemetery,  the  entrance  l)eing  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  with  perfect  reliance  on  the  law  which  made  tombs 
inviolable. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance,  as  may  still  be  seen,  arc 
ajiartmeuts  to  be  used  for  the  customary  anniversary  gather- 
ings. Those  on  one  side  are  decorated  in  true  Pompeian 
style,  with  binis  and  flowers  on  a  red  ground.  The  opposite 
apartment  has  seats  or  benches  on  three  sides,  and  was  the 
lianquetiug  room.  Since  the  pagans  were  cremated  during 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  about  fifty  years  later, 
these  catacombs  must  have  belonged  to  Christians,  alt  the 
arrangements  being  made  for  the  interment  of  the  body. 

The  particular  Domitilla  for  whom  this  cemetery  was 
named  was  a  niece  of  Vespasian,  and  whether  or  not  she 
was  condemned  to  death  for  having  confonned  to  "the 
customs  nnd  pereuosion  of  the  Jew.s,"  has  not  been  clearly 
estabti><he<1.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
relationship  between  the  different  members  of  this  imperial 
house  who  became  Christians,  tluit  it  is  l>etter  not  to  enter 
into  the  question  here.  But  there  are  records  of  the  banish- 
ment of  two  Christian  women,  on  account  of  their  faith,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  Flavin  Domitilla,  — one  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria.  and  Uie  other  to  that  of  Pontia,  which  island 
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become  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
is  8iK)ken  of  by  Saint  Jerome. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  it  is  related  that  Flavia  Domi- 
tilla,  niece  of  Fla\ius  Clemens,  was  buried  at  Terracina, 
with  her  attendants,  Theodora  and  Euphrosyne,  and  that 
her  servants,  Nereus  and  Achilleus,    also  martyrs  to  the 
faith,  were  Viuried  in  the  crypts  of  the  Villa  Amaranthiana, 
or  the  eemcterv  of  **  Domitilla,  Nereus,  and  Achilleus,  near 
Santa   Petronilla."     There   is   no  doubt  that  this  Flavian 
cenieterv  was  discovered  in  1873  ;  it  resembles  a  basilica 
rather  than  a  tomb.     The  pavement  is  on  a  level  with  the 
graves  of  the  three  last-named  martyrs,  so  that  these  could 
be   enclosed   in   the   altar   without   being  disturbeil.     The 
basilica  is  divided  into  aisles  by  the  usual  methoil,  and  some 
of  the  columns  lying  on  the  ground  have  the  api)earance  of 
having  been   toppled  over   by  an   earthquake.     A   broken 
inscription,  which    enables  the    words    Sepvlcrim   Flavi- 
our.M   to  l>c  identified  as  its  original  text,  has  been  found 
there,  as  well  as  (*ertain  dates,   like  those  of  300  and  395 
A.  I).  ;   the  first   of   which   is  on  a   grave    belonging  to  a 
gallery  which  is  now  blocked  by  the  foundations  of  the  left 
aisle;  while  MondaVi  Mav  12,  395  a.  d.,  is  on  a  burial-ease 
found  near  the  altar.     The  canopy  above  the  altar  was  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  and  on  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  there  is 
a  bas-relief  representing  the  execution  of  a  martyr,  and  the 
name,  which  is  of  great  value,  ACTLLEVS,  is  engraved  on 
it.     Its  whole  style,  lettering  and  sculpture,  is  that  of  the 
later  years  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  sarcophagus  of  Saint  Petronilla  was  removed  to  the 
Vatican  eleven  centuries  ago,  and,  naturally,  no  inscription 
to  her  memory  was  found,  although  her  name  makes  a  part 
of  tliat  by  which  the  catacomb  is  known.  But  a  later  exami- 
nation of  the  cemetery,  in  1875,  revealed  a  tomb  behind  the 
apse,  prepared  for  two  graves.  That  in  the  altar  tomb,  or 
place  of  honour,  was  empty ;  the  other,  of  more  recent  date, 
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was  still  occapied.  On  the  Croat  of  Um  amMoliiun  is  i  fresco 
repreaeDtiiig  Ssintx  Petronill*  and  V^wnuiila ;  die  in;«riplioa 

saving  that  the  latter  was  boried.  Janoarv  7.  in  a  saitofih^na 
below  the  picture. 

In  1)S4].  a  very  uaasaal  bonai-cfaamber  w-t.--  •li-ojvereil  in 
this  catacomb.  In  fact,  its  deoMstion  mak^  it  anii(ne  as  a 
tomb:  there  is  nothing  eorrespooiUiig  [•>  it  in  nodergruaDd 
Rome.  Frail  colmnns  support  friezes  with  fantastic  de^^igns. 
and  enclose  landscapes  which  would  be  suitable  to  an  elegant 
apartment  in  a  fine  house. 

Above  the  arcosolium  is  engraTe<l  a  name  which  beloi^ed 
only  to  senauts  and  freedmen.  an*!  wouUI  never  have  l^een 
used  bv  either  Christians  or  pagan--  of  rarilf .  —  Aniplbtus.  — 
here  put  in  the  possessive  case.  AMPLIATI. 

The  manner  of  engraving  in  excellfnt.  and  the  letters 
beautiful,  and,  in  fact,  the  ap]>earance  of  the  entire  cham- 
ber shows  solicitude  in  its  original  cun-tniction  and  in  the 
later  care  of  it.  as  various  restoration>  have  l>een  inaile. 

It  would  seem  a  foregone  oonclu!>i<>n  that  this  man  must 
have  l>een  of  importance  among  the  earlv  Christians ;  and 
that  hiK  tomb  was  frcjuently  visiteil.  inrliaps  as  a  pil- 
grimage, is  suggestetl  by  the  staircase  which  w  a-  fut  thrmigh 
the  rock,  providing  a  direct  entrance  to  llic  tunib  fr<>ni  the 
Via  Ardeatina. 

It  would  be  impossible  not  to  recall  the  wonls  of  Saint 
Paul:  "Salute  Ampliatus.  my  t<eloved  in  the  Lcnl." 

Antiituarians  would  not  doubt  that  this  burin  l-cli;iin)H'r 
was  built  and  ornamented  during  tlic  first  centurv  after 
Christ,  and  the  inscription  is  of  a  later  pericMl  —  probably 
early  in  the  second  century. 

It  baa  been  suggested  that  the  original  inscription  may 
have  been  painted  on  the  plaster,  and  replaced  by  this  more 
elegant  one,  on  marble,  at  a  later  perioil. 

A  second  inscription  above  the  arcosolium  is  so  inscrt*Hi 
in  the  wall  that  a  painted  peacock  is  seen  at  either  end. 
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It  reatU,  "  Aurelius  Ampliatua  and  his  B(»i  Gordianns  bare 
placc<l  thit)  memorial  to  Auretia  Bonifntia,  wife  and  mothrr 
incomparable,  and  trnty  ctiaate,  who  lived  twenty-five  vears. 
two  months,  four  days,  and    two   hours."    The  name  of 


AmpliatiiM  wns  of  the  first  (M^iitury  and  occurs  in  insfriptioiH 
iiiiitherpdrtioiisof  this  very  catjieotnb;  but  that  of  Bonifatin 
was  not  in  use  before  tbo  middle  of  the  second  century  anJ 
camiot  be  of  sintial  im]>ortance  hi  compariaon  with  the 
other;  the  qiiesliim  ns  to  the  connection  of  this  AmpliatUii 
with  Saint  I'liiil  iinparU  to  thin  cubiculuia  an  uncommoD 
interest  and  laiinot  be  answere<l  an  yet. 

In  the  h<!ht  of  all  that  has  been  learned  CODcemiDg  hiatory. 
art,  and  science,  fniin  the  recent  (liscoveries  in  Rome,  one 
has  reason  to  bupe  that  fiirtlier  search  may  solve  many 
problems,  anil  elucidate  much  that  now  rests  only  on  doubt- 
ful, even  though  it  be  intelligent,  sjieculation. 

A  catacomb  beneath  the  church  of  S.  Sebastiaao,  on  tbc 
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Via  Appia,  has  lUwaya  been  of  unusual  interest  on  account  of 
the  belief  that  here  the  bodies  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  were 
concealed  during  times  of  persecution. 

That  tliese  bodies  were  thus  removed  is  &  matter  of 
history,  resting  on  one  account  of  it  bv  Poi)c  Daina»ua,  and 
ou  a  second  by  Pope  Gregorj,  in  a  letter  to  the  Empress 
Coiistantia.  lint  whether  it  was  in  this  particular  catacomb 
that  the  Apostles  were  concealed,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can 
finil.  an  estalilished  fact.  Howe\er,  this  cemet*?ry  no  doubt 
existed  in  Ajmstolic  times,  and  the  antitiuity  of  the  above 
tradition  aiUls  to  its  sanctity. 

A  discovery  made  here  within  the  last  decade  revealed  a 
portion  of  a  bust  in  marble,  representing  Christ,  which  is 
believed  with  reason  to  be  a  work  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  the  earliest  attempts  were  made  to  represent  the 
Saviour  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  coucerniiig  His 
appearance,  and,  iu  short,  to  attempt  a  |>ortrait.  rather  than 
to  repeat  the  conventional  rc]>resc[itations  of  the  earliest 
centuries.  This  bust  represents  the  hair  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle and  falling  on  the  shoulders,  and  a  beard,  while  the  eyes 
are  large  and  impressive. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there  were  traditions  con- 
cerning the  personal  appearance  of  Christ,  which  were  iu  a 
.sense  authoritative  for  .some  generations,  and  it  would  be 
almost  im|>ossible  to  doubt  that  these  traditions  were  given 
form  by  painter  or  sculptor  in  the  years  following  His  death, 
or  even  during  His  life.  Eusebius  gives  an  account  of  a 
statue  of  Christ,  which  the  woman  cured  by  Him  of  an  issue 
of  blood  had  erected  in  front  of  her  house.  It  is  known  as 
the  group  of  Faneas  or  B^nids.  Eusebius  also  says  that  it 
existed  in  his  day,  and  was  greatly  venerated  iu  Palestine 
aud  the  East. 

The  story  of  the  fate  of  this  group  runs  in  this  wise,  in 
the  writings  of  several  authors.  Julian  substituted  his  own 
statue  for  that  of  Christ,  aud  the  imperial  figure  was  soon 
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destroyed  by  lightning,  which  so  exasperated  the  pagans  that 
they  broke  the  group  of  Christ  and  the  Woman  in  pieces. 
Several  authors,  among  whom  are  Cassiodoriu8  and  Malalau 
assert  that  the  head  of  Christ  was  not  broken. 

There  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered,  but  will 
suggest  itself  when  we  think  of  this  story,  and  remember 
how  wide!}'  its  fame  had  spread,  and  how  much  Eusebios 
contributed  to  making  it  better  known ;  which  is,  whether  or 
not  the  very  change  wliich  we  know  occurred  in  the  represen- 
tations of  Christ  may  have  been  caused  by  the  respect  for 
this  statue  of  Buni^?  and  whether  its  presentation  of  Him 
has  been  followed? 

Many  who  visit  the  Catacombs  without  having  studied 
their  history  are  both  surprised  and  disturl>ed  at  finding  that 
so  many  pagans  were  interred  in  them,  and  at  learning  how 
frequently  the  objects  found  there  were  better  suiteil  to  the 
worship  of  the  many  deities  of  the  ancients,  than  to  the  Cue 
God  of  the  Christians. 

Moreover,  the  decorations  in  the  Christian  burial-places 
were  freciuontly  a  curious  mingling  of  motives  belonging  to 
the  two  cults.  But,  on  reflection,  could  one  look  for  these 
things  to  be  diflferent?  A  reason  has  been  already  given 
for  the  l>urial  of  pagans  in  these  cemeteries,  founded  on  the 
mixed  marriages  which  we  know  took  place,  and  which  satis- 
fied the  earlv  Christians  as  to  the  desirabilitv  of  the  custom. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  pagan  decorations,  there  were 
manv  of  them  that  were  so  nearlv  what  was  desired  bv  the 
Christians  that  they  were  apparently  accepted  for  that  reason ; 
for  exani|)le.  the  figure  of  ()q)heus  playing  on  the  lyre  with 
his  flock  about  him  made  an  excellent  representation  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  Christ  as  the  (iood  Shephenl,  and  four  such 
pictures  have  l»een  found  in  the  Catacombs.  The  images 
of  the  Four  Seasons  have  frequently  been  seen  on  Christian 
burial-cases,  and  exquisite  cameos  and  intaglios  have  been 
discovered   in  Christian  tombs,  which  —  like   the   splendid 
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cameo  now  iu  the  Vaticau,  representiiig  a  Baccbaualian  — 
are  pagan  representations  of  pagan  subjects. 

In  some  of  tbe  older  Catacombs  the  decorations  would  be 
equally  suitable  to  a  pagan  Columbarium ;  tliey  represent  tlie 
seasons,  each  symbolised  by  the  prodact«  of  its  time,  while 
the  genius  of  each  one  is  more  like  a  pagan  than  a  Christian 
Hgure. 

One  important  obstacle  in  the  way  of  obtaining  purely 
Christian  subjects  in  the  decoration  of  the  eariy  Catacombs 
was  the  manifest  impossibility  of  finding  artists  who  appre- 
ciated or  comprehended  the  difference,  or  the  imijortaiiec  of 
tbe  difference,  between  such  decorations  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  and  those  appropriate  tu  the  saered  places  of 
the  Christiaus. 

(^ucb  artists  did  not  exist,  and  until  a  class  should  arise, 
better  jirepared  for  the  new  demands,  the  exercise  of  a 
reasonable  spirit  of  compromise  was  the  only  course  to  be 
pursued.  It  was  the  artiste,  perhaps,  who  were  most  iu 
need  of  sympathy,  since  they  were  called  on  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men,  and  to  illustrate  and  symbolise  a  religion  of 
which  they  were  ignorant;  a  religion  then  so  humble  and 
despised  that  they  could  but  have  doubted  their  own  oracles 
had  they  predicteil  the  importance  of  its  art,  as  their  descend- 
ants should  know  it  in  a  comparatively  few  gciicralion». 
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T^HE    earliest  housea    in   Kome   wf    winch    we    luive  id; 
■^      knowledj^e    am    tlioa«    of    the    Veatals.   tius    tVntifex 
MaxitnnN,  mid  the  R«gia.      Ail  uf  tJicno  are  «aid  Ui  tiaiv 
been  built  uriginally  bj  Niunu,  and  wen-  iiecessarilv  litlle 
more  tlian  huts,  as  was  tbat  of  the  V'eetsl> 
of  wliieh   I  have  spoken.     Tlie   houM-  i'l 
the    Pontifes  Maximiis.  callisl    also  tlif 
DomiiM  Piiblica,  wa«  very  near  that  of  the 
Vestals,  of  whom    he  was  the  guardiu. 
Tlii»  lionat^  was  several  timi^s  burned  oiid 
reimilt;  atid  at  length,  in  12  u.  c.  wheo 
Angustna  became  Pontifes  MaxinmM,  lip 
preferred  to  live  in  his  own   Rouse,  ami 
gave  tlie  official  residence  ti>  the  Vestala. 
nho  jiulled  it  down  and  extended  Ui«ir  own 
dwelling  over  n  portion  of  Oie  site  of  tlie 
DomiM  Piibliea.    By  this  means,  Bome  of 
the    eolonnadea   and   tnoaaice    were   |in> 
tected  ;  and  a]thuu$!;h  the  existin<;  renaiiu 
uoNA  i>KA.  of  the  Domus  are  comparatively  sl^ht. 

they  are  very  interesting,  showing,  as  the? 
do,  one  of  the  earliest  specinierm  of  Roman  domestie  archi- 
tectnre.  These  remains  are  seen  to  be  of  different  period)', 
from  tlie  materials  used  in  them,  and  date  from  the  time  of 
the  very  earliest  edifices  of  Rome  to  thoce  nf  some  centuries 
later.      The    paiiitinp   on    the   stucco,  the  colouring  of  the 
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'T'lIK  earliest  houses  in  Kotno  of  which  we  have  iinv 
■*  ktmwlpilgt;  are  those  of  the  \'esta]9,  the  Pontifei 
Miisimus,  ai«l  the  RegiiL  All  of  these  are  twid  to  hav* 
lu'en  Imilt  orifjinall.V  I'J'  Numa,  ami  were  neceKsarilv  litiif 
more  than  hutM.  as  va»  that  of  the  Vesialt 
cif  wliieh  I  have  epiilceii.  The  house  of 
the  I'ontifex  Masimiix.  fnlle^l  also  tlie 
DomiiK  Piildk-a,  was  verj'  near  that  ot  tht 
VestalH.  of  whom  he  was  the  guanliai 
This  house  was  sevi-ral  times  burned  and 
rflmilt;  luiil  at  leugth,  in  12  n.c.  "hen 
AiijriistUB  liecainv  Pontifex  MBximos. 
|iicftrn'<l  to  live  in  his  own  house.  ; 
jtnve  thi-  oltleial  renidenoe  to  the  Vestils. 
wlici  pulled  it  down  and  extended  their oim 
dwi'llin<;  over  a  portion  of  the  site  of  ft* 
DoiHiis  Pitblica.  Hy  thin  means,  aomenf 
the  i-o]  on  nil  lies  and  mosairs  were  |ir<i 
tecte<l ;  and  althon^li  the  existing  remain* 
of  the  DotiKix  are  eomparatively  sliirfit. 
tliey  are  very  intereHting,  showing,  as  thi'5 
irlit'st  s]ie<'iinenH  of  Boman  domestir  archi- 
ti'i-ltire.  These  remain!*  are  seen  to  be  of  different  jieriodis 
from  till-  uiiiterials  Lised  in  them,  and  date  from  the  time  of 
the  very  e.'irlicst  edifices  of  Rome  to  those  of  some  centaty* 
later.      The    paintinfr  on    the   stucco,  the  cotoaring  of  tie 
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columns,  nnd  the  mosaic  HonrH  lire  fast  disappearing  since 
their  excavation.  The  mosaics  are  especially  good;  and, 
judging  from  the  Hmnllness  of  the  bits  used  in  them,  and  & 
geiiernl  delicacy,  they  are  doubtless  very  old.  It  was  in  the 
Domiin  Puhlica  that  Clodiiis  prepared  the  festival  of  the 
Bona  Dea,  and  compromised  the  wife  of  C'tesar. 

The  Regia  was  not  the  place  of  residence,  but  the  ofllcial 
house  of  the  Pontifex  Maximns,  iis  has  lieen  pointed  out  fay 
Sfr.  V.  M.  Nichols,  who  may  be  called  its  discoverer;  his 
ai^umeiitR  concerning  its  uses  are  satisfactory  to  Middlekin 
and  to  other  antiquarians. 

An  ancient  Kegia  is  sai<l  by  Appiuii  to  have  stooil  on  the 
site  where  the  Itody  of  Jnlins  Ciesnr  wati  burned ;  on  which 
the  Temple  Julius  whs  erected  lat«r. 

In  iiC  II.  f.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  rebuilt  the  Hegia  in  more 
splendiil  style  than  that  of  the  prcvions  stnictures.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  council-hall  for  the  priests;  a  rtn^ord  olflce;  a 
sacred  depository  for  the  spears  of  Mars  ;  and  a  hall  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Ops  Consiva.  wlicri; 
the  High-priest  and  the  Vestal  Virgins 
aione  could  enter. 

On  the  Kalends,  or  first  day  of  the 
month,  the  wife  of  the  High-priest  I 
offered  in  the  Kegia  the  sacrifice  of  J 
a  MOW  or  ewe-lamb  to  .luno  T.ucina,  to  ' 
whom  tJiese  days  were  sacred,  and 
i)ther  very  solemn  ceremonies  were 
celebrated  in  the  Begin.  This  edifice 
existed  long  after  the  Donmn  Public" 
WHS  taken  down  by  the  Vestals ;  and  although  the  remnants 
of  it  still  remaining  are  not  of  great  amount,  they  are  almost 
unique  among  Roman  ruins,  as  they  are  solid  tilocks  of 
marble  nearly  two  feet  <leep,  in  place  of  the  customarj- 
brick- work  with  marble  facings. 

In  the  century  preceding  the  Christian  era  there  was.  on 
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tlic  side  of  the  Palatine  Hill  which  faces  the  Capitoline,  i 
group  of  houses  which  are  of  interest  on  account  of  the 
names  of  their  owners;  and  that  such  men  lived  there,  » 
an  indication  that  it  was  the  "court  end"  of  republicao 
Rome.  Lucius  Crassus,  the  orator,  had  a  very  expensive 
house  valueil  at  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dollars :  and 
from  certain  columns  of  Hymettian  marble  in  the  atrium 
which  were  consideretl  an  especial  extravagance,  Brutus 
called  him  the  ''  Palatine  Venus,"  which  nickname  so  pleased 
the  Romans  that  it  clung  to  Crassus  persistently. 

The  house  of  Crassus  passed  into  the  hands  of  M. 
iEmilius  Seaurus,  who  added  greatly  to  its  magnificence,  so 
that  it  was  later  sold  to  Clodius  for  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Cicero  lived  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill,  and  called  him- 
self *' Caesar's  neighbour;  "  and  near  by  was  the  house  of 
Cj.  Lutatius  ('atulus,  built  with  the  spoils  taken  from  die 
Cimbri.  (^atiline  and  Q.  Ilortensius  also  had  houses  hens 
as  well  as  other  nobles  of  wealth ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  wrath  and  indignation,  not  only  hi  Uiis 
quarter,  but  in  all  Rome,  when  Caligula  appropriated  the 
ground  on  which  these  houses  stood  as  the  site  of  his  enor- 
mous palace  and  obliterated  the  homes  of  men  whose  public 
history,  and  everything  connected  with  their  lives,  is  of 
interest  to  the  world. 

The  ancient  private  houses  which  are  found  to  be  in 
any  sense  well  preserved  are  so  rare  that  it  has  only  l>een 
ascertained  by  the  study  of  numerous  examples  that  thev 
were  usually  of  several  stories,  with  the  finest  rooms  above 
the  lower  floor.  Like  the  present  palaces,  they  had  but  few 
windows,  and  these  grated,  on  the  ground-floor,  which  was 
used,  no  doubt,  for  store-rooms  and  business  oflSccs. 

The  house  of  Sallust,  which  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
books  on  Rome,  with  its  l>eautiful  gardens,  is  almost  wiped 
off  the  earth  by  the  building  of  the  new  streets  and  unsightly 
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|]»use!<  which  are  the  uofortunate  necessity  of  Rome,  since 
it  became  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  was  thereby  doomed  to 
lose  mauy  of  its  individual  featurca.  This  estate  of  the 
historian  was,  until  the  fourtli  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
a  favourite  residence  of  the 
emperoi  s.  as  after  the  death 
of  SnlluHt  it  hecnine  the 
proi>erty  of  the  crown.  It 
is  mentioned  by  many  writ- 
er!*, and  Xero.  Vespasian, 
Nerva,  Sevcrus  Alexander 
AureliaiiU!<,  and  other  em- 
per'irs  livcil  lierc- 

In  recent  yeiirs  a  number 
of  handsome    rooms,    four 
storiefs  hi^h.  and  many  fine 
Bcnlpturetj  and  decorations 
liave  Iweii  discovered,  Itut. 
alas!  in  the  onwani  march 
of    improvement,    interest- 
ing remains  are  uo  Hooner 
diwoverefl    than    they    arc 
dcsti-oved,  anil    but   little 
can  now  l)e  seen  liy  tlic  visi- 
tor t«>  the  n-rii  SallHittiani. 
A   part  <}(  the   walla  were 
actually     blown     np     with 
pin|>ow<ler     twelve    years 
affo,  and  the  plan  called  the 
Piinio  regolatof.    innngnrated,  which  i 
valley  between  the  Quirinol  and  Pinois 
iug  this  once  lovely  apot  into  a  (pinrter  n 
certain  parts  of  Paris  an  conwtructed  \ 
that  one  might  fancy  that  llausumann'H  wand  had  been  waved 
above   Rome  as  well.     However,  he  who  loves  hia  ancient 


now  fdlinir  up  the 
1  Hills,  and  convert- 

:»  nearly  resemblinfr 
nder  N'ajwieon  III., 
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Rome  will  8til]  l>e  interested  in  a  visit  to  the  circular  hiO 
aud  the  staircase,  which  remain,  and  which  are  so  suggestivr 
of  a  distant  past,  and  of  the  men  and  women  who  hate 
come  and  gone  over  these  ancient  pavementts. 

There  are  few  sen  tenches  of  three  words  so  big  with  mtfau- 
ing  as  \H  **  the  Augustan  Age,"  —  meaning  of  import  to  ill 
the  world  in  all  time  since  Augustus  lived  and  guided  Rome 
to  its  highest  glory.  As  one  now  reviews  the  history  of  the 
world  from  that  time  to  the  present,  it  is  ini|K>ssible  not  to 
associate  the  history  of  Rome  and  that  of  Christianity  at 
every  step  with  a  signification  which  the  bare  statement  of 
this  association  by  no  means  conveys.  During  tlie  life  and 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  Rome  was  the  bead 
and  centre  of  the  world.  Palestine  was  but  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, and  offered  too  small  a  field  U)  men  like  Saint  Paul 
and  Saint  Pet4»r ;  and  as  this  was  tnie  in  relation  to  the 
Apostles  and  founders  of  the  Christian  Church,  so  it  was 
in  regard  to  other  men.  All  roads  led  to  Rome,  and  w1m»- 
ever  felt  a  force  within  himself,  a  comi)elling  |)ower  in  anv 
direction,  desired  to  prove  his  worth  in  that  gri^at  artiw 
of  the  world. 

The  (ireeks  liiid  alreadv  made  their  home  and  wieUlt?<l 
their  influence  there,  nnd  now  the  various  peoples  of  the 
East,  —  Phry<;ians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and  .Tews,  — gladly 
escaping  the  decadence  of  their  native  countries,  hastenwl  to 
experience  the  freedom  and  fascinaticm  of  Rome,  and  in 
this  atuiosphore  the  religion  of  Christ  Ux>k  root  as  nowhen* 
else.  In  the  midst  of  the  various  forces  which  were  suivlv 
}>ringing  about  the  ruin  of  the  Empire,  this  religion,  through 
times  of  persecution  and  times  of  peace,  steadily  waxed 
stronger  and  stronger,  as  paganism  declineil  and  was 
extinguished. 

One  nee<l  not  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  even  a  syrajMithijier 
with  that  Church,  in  onler  to  perceive  the  debt  which 
Christendom  owes  it  for  the  preservation  of  Christianitf 
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through  the  Dark  Aget>.  when,  sm  fur  as  biimuit  sight  cau 
reach,  no  other  prcser\er  exiHti'd ;  and  Liatory  preseots  no 
more  aatooishing  picture  than  that  of  the  (lou)ile  part  of 
Rome  ill  the  iir^t  dei-ailes  of  Christianity. 

Under  the  authority  of  Rome,  Christ  was  erueiflcd  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  yet  his  earliest  followers,  uveu  hirt  apostles, 
found  at  Rome  ii  very  home  for  C'hriHtiaiiity,  —  a  home  in 
whieli  through  sufferings  and  struggles  the  Church  was 
firmly  established;  a  home  in  which  its  roots  were  so  deeply 
eii]l)e(lde<l  tliat  the  <lnrkness  and  ignorance  of  centuries 
could  not  destroy  the  giant  trunk  and  the  spreading  branches 
which  they  nourished ;  a  home  frciiii  u  Inch  it^  heralds  went 
forth  to  the  ends  of  the  world  beining  their  goi«l  tidings  to 
all  people. 

Although  Augustns  livetl  lint  fonrtciMi  yeiirs  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  though  his  latter  years  were  <'lc>«ded  by  serious 
disasters,  it  wa.s  he  who  tuul  rnised  Rome  to  iier  pniud  j)osi- 
tion.  and  around  his  life  and  ch.iraeter  there  centres  an  un- 
dying interest;  and  one  cannot  consider  tlie  temples,  the 
]>ortieoes,  the  theatres.  tJie  fonnns.  and  the  other  magnificent 
edifices  with  which  he  adorned  Rome,  without  desiring  to 
know  how  iuid  where  he  lived.  In  his  ontvuml  life,  tills 
man.  who  must  have  been  us  promt  us  h<-  wiis  ;imbitiou8, 
permitted  nothing  which  indicated  ]iride  to  :i]ipe;ir. 

In  regnrtl  to  pnblic  affairs  he  eondncti'd  himself  as  a 
private  citizen  in  many  ways.  lie  voted  with  his  tiilie  when 
a  new  law  was  l>efore  t!if  ]ic<ii)ie:  he  gave  testimony  in 
courts  and  met  the  sarcasm  or  .scolding  of  an  :idviM'iite  as 
the  humblest  citizen  might  do:  if  lie  presented  a  candidate 
for  an  office,  and  askwl  votes  fcr  him.  it  was  always  with 
the  proviso,  "If  he  meritj;  them:"  and  in  the  Seniitc  he 
spoke  and  voted  like  an j' other  Seii;itor.  In  his  <jwn  house 
tlie  fare  was  of  the  plainest  deserijitiim.  and  few  courses; 
he  wore  woollen  garments  spun  by  the  women  of  his  family; 
be  heard  with  patieuce  the  retjuests  of  the  |KWr;  he  visited 
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hi8  friendft  without  a  gnartl;  he  occ*upie<l  one  room  in  a 
mo<le«t  house  for  years,  on  the  door  of  which  was  a  cn^wn 
of  oak-leaves  and  some  hiurel,  and  when  the  people  <iesire»l 
to  honour  him  with  statues  he  refusal  their  offers  and  himself 
erected  them  to  the  gods  of  Peace,  Conconl,  and  I^iihlic 
Health. 

So  much  did  he  dislike  an  out^'anl  show  of  wealth  that  he 
onlered  a  house  erecltd  by  Julia  to  be  pulliHl  down  iKjcaus*- 
he  thoutjht  it  too  splendid  for  propriety.  This  rare  simplicity 
of  life  nuist  have  l)een  a  matter  of  personal  taste,  for  even 
inside  his  home,  where  he  might  freely  indulge  his  wisht^ 
he  preferred  natural  curiosities,  such  as  the  caves  of  Cajm 
affonh'd,  before  the  gorgeous  works  of  (ireek  artisti*  or  the 
rich  furnishings  which  the  Orient  contributed  to  the  luxunr 
of  the  Homans.  Horn  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  he  Iove<]  it,  ami 
always  had  his  house  there;  from  the  house  of  his  parent^ 
he  moved  to  that  of  the  orator  Calvus,  and  again  to  the 
most  unpretentious  house  of  Hortensius,  on  the  height  of 
the  hill,  which  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourinxKi  of  the 
aristocratic  houst*  of  Crassus,  and  others  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  continued  the  absolute  UMxlestv  of  his  stvle  of 

I  »  • 

living  until  after  his  return  fnmi  Kgypt,  shortly  following 
the  battle  of  Actium. 

He  bought  some  of  the  palaces  adjoining  the  estate  of 
Hortensius  and  erected  a  han<ls<mie  house,  still  imxlest,  for 
the  master  of  the  world,  but  more  in  acconl  with  his  digni- 
ties than  his  former  home  iiad  been;  and  even  this  he  de- 
clared to  be  not  his  own,  but  public  |)roperty.  His  private 
apartment,  even  then,  was  far  from  large  or  elegant,  ami 
he  (H'cupied  it  twenty-eight  years,  until  the  house  was 
burned,  —  in   the  third  vear  of  our  era. 

As  soon  as  the  people  knew  of  this  misfortune,  immeDse 
sums  were  contribute<l,  throughout  the  Empire,  to  erect  for 
him  a  palace  suitable  to  his  condition.  AngUBtiis,  however, 
refusetl  to  accept  more  than  a  single  denarius,  a  coin  wortli 
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ficveiiteeii  i-eiits,  from  niiy  one  i)€r8on.  But  even  so  lie 
re«'ive(l  iiiiiny  millions  anrl  built  n  new  ami  miigniHcent 
palace. 

That  [lortion  of  the  Fiilaec  of  the  Citsarw,  as  it  came  to 
lie  known,  wliidi  Aiiftiistiis  built,  remaiiic<)  unchanged  8o 
long  as  the  Krii|iire  existed,  althoii(r]i  tin-  ori<;iiinl  palace  was 
enhirged  and  reconstructed  to  a  <>;rejit  extent  l>y  each  suc- 
ceed hi};  ruler. 

The  l>uihlhi<rs  of  Augustus  extended  iicross  the  centre  of 
the  hill,  and  eont-ihicd  the  chief  entrLinie,  the  temple  of 
A|K>llo  with  its  surrounding  portico,  two  lihraries,  (ireck 
:ind  Latin,  the  slirine  of  Vestii.  :nid  the  residence  of  the 
Kmi«-ror. 

■  The  street  of  Apollo  leil  fr..ni  the  Via  Saeni  to  the  chief 
<)r  wt.;ite  entrance,  ahove  which  was  :in  jiivh  sniiporting  a 
.-plendid  fininp  li_v  the  scnlplor  I.y-ias,  re|ifcsenting  u  four- 
horse  chariot  driven  l>y  Apollo  and  Dianii,  cut  from  a  single 
l.|iH-k  of  marble.  Wc  may  well  believe,  from  the  minute 
descriptions  of  this  palai'c.  wliii-ii  were  written  when  il  was 
at  its  Iiest.  that  it  was  u  inarvellinis  sii;lit.  and  hurst  u|)on 
the  vision,  when  one  entered  the  main  court,  .'is  a  triumph  of 
an-hiteeture  and  sculpture  well  meritinj;  all  the  superlative 
adjectives  which  tlu^sc  writers  lavished  upon   it.     • 

The  lifty-tw..  <'olnmns  which  snppnrle.l  the  peristyle  were 
of  fli'i/^o -nifiVo,  and  nffonled  a  fine  cimtrast  lo  Die  brilliant 
white  marble  with  which  tlie  central  area  was  paved.  Some 
()f  these  beautiful  ec)luimis  have  be.'U  disrnvered  from  time 
t..  lime,  the  last  as  ri'cently  as  1H77.  IleTw,.,-n  the  columns 
were  the  statues  of  the  fifty  Danaids  and  lliat  of  their  father 
Oanaus;  in  front  of  the  statue  of  each  of  these  w ret ehe<l 
women  was  that  of  her  husband  on  horseback,  and  this  army 
of  figures  was  the  work  <tf  the  best  (ireek  artists  of  the 
Augustan  age.  In  the  sixteenth  eeLitnry  inauy  torsos  and 
other  fragments  of  these  statues  were  recovered;  and  Fla- 
minius  Vaoca,  a  ttenlptor  and  antiquarian  wljo  served  Sixtus 
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v.,  mcntioiiit  in  lib  <liar^-  tliat  be  saw  eighteen  or  twciity 
toFMON  mid  other  }H)rtiona  of  statues  that  were  excavated  in 
tlie  centre  of  tlie  pulaoe  of  the  Ciesara.  aa  w%\\  as  a  statua 
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of  Herculett,  the  work  of  Lysippu^,  which  was  sold  to 
CoHimo  de'  Medici  aud  taken  to  Florence.  The  fat«  of  tJie 
DanaitU  w  nut  known,  but  we  may  |>erha)>H  walk  over  con- 
crete made  from  them  in  aome  palace  or  titreet  of  a  later 
date. 

On  the  weiit  xide  of  the  portico  wan  the  library,  divided 
into  a  Greek  and  Latin  section  by  a  reading-room  so  laq;e 
that  the  entire  Senate  could  be  a«»embied  there,  and  so  lofty 
that  one  of  it»  <lecorations,  a  colossus,  was  fifty  feet  higli. 
This  library  of  Apollo,  according  to  an  ancient  writer,  was 
<levot«<l  to  lHx>ks  on  civil  law  and  tlic  liberal  arts.  The 
Romans  were  discreet  in  devoting  certain  libraries  to  certain 
etasses  of  l>ooks,  as  well  as  in  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  books 
admitted  to  any  library,  —  standard  works  alone  being 
place<1  OT)  their  shelves.  A  xtafT  of  otticials,  <lirected  by  a 
suiierintendent  of  imperial  libraries,  was  rcNponoible  for  the 
care  and  ])n>per  conduct  of  tliese  institutions. 

The  colossal  statue,  to  which  I  lia\e  n-ferred,  was  a 
portrait  of  Augustus  in  bronze,  modelled  by  an  Italian  and 
cast  in  Home,  which  fact  proves  tht'  exceltenu;  tu  which 
Hoinan  bronze-casting  had  attained. 

There  is  in  the  Palazzo  tV-'i  t'oiiscrvat<iri  a  colossal  bn>n/e 
head,  which  Nardini  believes  ttt  have  nmde  u  part  of  this 
statue.  The  walls  of  tlie  readintr-r<H>i]i  were  ciniamented 
with  medallions  cast  in  bronze  and  otiiei-s  inadi-  of  fjoUl  nu<l 
silver  in  repousse,  containing  portraits  of  Ihc  most  cilebrated 
aiithors  and  orators.  Tlicse  medallions  w<Tt'  iitninged  in 
yniups  <if  iMWts,  orators,  historians,  etc.  Merc  iilso  were 
rare  s|>ecimens  of  ancient  aii<l  archaic  inscriptions,  and  othir 
antiquities. 

This  reading-room  was  ])robidi[y  used  for  Ihc  nu-cting  of 
societies  and  acailemies,  when,  us  is  still  frci|ucutly  llin 
case,  prosy  and  uninteresting  lectures  were  delivered  to  a 
sleepy  audience  by  learned  specialists  who  had  taken  almost 
too  deep  a  draught  of  the  Pierian  spring.     It  ni:iy  have  been 
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the  very  scene  of  such  a  gathering  that  Pliny  (lescril^es  as 
follows:  **  We  approach  the  hall,  as  if  we  were  com|)elle<l 
by  main  force ;  many  of  us  sit  outside  the  door,  ami  try  tc» 
overcome  the  t^liousness  of  it  by  repeating  the  gossip  of 
the  citv.  Messengers  are  sent  hi  steal thilv  to  discover  if 
the  lecturer  is  there,  how  far  he  is  advanced,  and  how  maiiv 
sheets  he  still  has  to  read ;  and  when  wortl  is  brought  that  he 
is  coming  to  the  end,  we  go  in  slowly,  sit  awhile  on  tiie 
edges  of  our  chairs,  and  soon  steal  away  again,  without 
await hig  the  learned  discussion." 

Naturally  the  Temple  of  Apollo  was  the  most  nuurnilicent 
of  this  splendid  group  of  edifi(*es.  It  was  situate<l  in  the 
centre  of  the  square,  between  the  im|>osing  archil  entrance 
and  the  libiarv.  It  has  alreadv  been  descrilK*d  in  the  thini 
chapter  of  this  book. 

When  Augustus  gave  the  DomuH  Pnb/ira  to  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  he  built  nenr  his  Palatine  palace  a  small  shrine  t<» 
Vesta,  circulnr  in  form,  and  probably  a  copy  of  the  ancient 
one  in  the  Forum  Komtmum,  and,  like  that,  built  of  the 
primitive  tufa  :  such  a  temple,  discovered  here  in  the  sixtetMith 
centurv,  is  believrd  to  have  been  that  built  bv  Auj^istus,  in 
order  that  he  might  live,  as  the  Pontifex  Maximus  had 
always  done,  in  close  proximity  to  an  altar  of  Vesta.  This 
gave  Ovid  his  opportunity  to  say  that  this  |M)rtion  of  tlie 
Palatini*  was  protected  by  three  deities:  Ai>ollo,  Vesta,  an<l 
Augustus. 

I  copy  the  list  given  hy  Connnendatore  Lanciani  of  the 
beautiful  objects  which  are  known  to  have  decorate<l  the 
magnificent  group  of  edifices  raised  by  Augustus:  — 

"  At  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  columns  of  the  rarest  kinds 
of  marhles  and  breccias,  fiftv-two  of  which  were  of  Numidian 
marble  with  ca]ntalsof  gilt  bronze:  a  group  by  Lysias,  comprising 
one  chariot,  four  horses,  an<l  two  drivers,  all  cut  in  a  single  block 
of  niarhlo :  the  Hercules  of  Lysippua;  the  Apollo  of  Soopas;  the 
Latona  of  Cephisodotus :  the  Diana  of  Timotheos;  the  bas-relief 
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■if  the  pediment  by  BujuIoh  and  Antliernioa ;  the  quadriga  of  the 
aun  in  gilt  broiize;  exquisite  irory  carvings;  a  bronze  colosHua 
tifty  feet  high ;  hundreds  of  iiiedallionit  in  gold,  hilver,  and 
bronze  1  gold  and  silver  plat«  ;  a  collection  of  geinit  and  caiueos; 
and,  lastly,  caadetabra  which  hail  Laec n  the  pro|it:tty  of  Alesandi^r 
the  Great,  and  the  admiration  of  the  East,  lias  the  world  ever 
!M^n  a  collection  of  greater  artistic  and  material  value.. exhibited 
iti  a  single  building?" 


that    iU 


All  these  ediflces  were  but  an  entrance  t'>  the  liouse  of 
AiigUHtus,  which,  in  euiiipariiioii  with  the  [lalnccH  built  on  the 
Pulatiiie  by  later  emiKrorn,  was  ismal)  uiid  plniu.  It  hod 
a  noble  position,  a  large  [lortion  of  its  site  now  l>eing 
fovereti  by  the  Villa  JUilb.  There  was  n  large  t>eristylo 
two  storicM  liigli.  surrounded  by  roomi*  decorated  with  rich 
inurblei*,  but  not  of  large  size.  The  floors  were  iu  mosaics 
of  siiDiile  designs,  an<1,  in  short,  the  house  w:ts  elegant  and 
tasteful,  but  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  suceessorti  of 
Aupistus. 

The  palace  of  Caligula  was  of  ciiormouH  size,  and  was 
built  into  the  hill  in   a  most  i 
whole    height     must    have    been 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.     The    rooms   on    one    floor 
were  entered  from  the  Via  Nova, 
others  from  tlic  foot  of  the  Clirus 
Victoria',  others  again   from  the 
top  of  the    Ciinifi.    an<l,   finally, 
the  highest  from  tlie  top  of   the 
hill.     Many  staircases  connected 
these  various  leveln.  —  some  wide 
and  easily  climbed,  others  narrow 
and  steep;  some  uf  marble, 
ware,  some  even  l>eing  of  travertine. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  all  the  apartments  were 
used  for;  but  od  the  Nora  Viu  and  the  Ctiitts  Victorlo:  there 


others  of  tiles  of  earthen- 
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were  probably  small  shops,  very  much  like  those  in  th<* 
bazaars  of  the  East.  The  entire  front  could  be  thmwn 
open ;  sueh  shops  were  not  uneounnon  in  different  c-onntries 
of  Europe,  an<l  existed  in  all  parts  of  Italy. 

C'aliijnia  united  the  Palatine  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitol ine  by  a  brid«re,  and  is  said  to  have  thrown 
money  from  the  roof  of  the  Basilica  Julia  into  the  Fonmi 
below,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  this  liaHilica  made  t 
part  of  his  bri<lire. 

Portions  of  the  j^allery  thronj^h  which  the  Kinperor 
to  the  britlire.  ])arts  of  the  bridge  itself,  the  floor  with 
mosai<*.  and  even  a  smiiU  portion  of  the  balustrade  to  ttie 
bridire  still  existed,  to  my  knowledge,  but  a  few  yeftnihnSi 

Many  snniU  dark  nnmis  were  pn>bably  for  the  am  cf 
soldiers  or  guards,  while  the  apartments  at  the  somril  cC 
the  hill  were  lar«re,  and,  as  Pliny  writes,  were  richly 
with  statues,  mosaics,  and  rich  marble  wall  liningH. 
best -preserved  portion  of  the  buihlin^s  of  Caligula  !■  fte 
lon<r  subterranean  passage  in  which  he  met  his  deflll(i  on 
.lannary  21,  11  .\.  i>.  This  tra«;edy,  as  described  bj 
Josi'phus,  is  so  full  of  horror  as  U)  make  one  liesitato  #mi 
now  to  visit   till'  scene  of    such  a  crime. 

It  is  dillicnlt  to  understand  how  in  the  brief  s|>aoe  of  tkiw 
years,  two  months,  and  ci<rht  days,  which  was  the  length <rf 
his  rei^n,  (  allLrula  c.»nld  have  perpetrated  so  many  foUeB 
and  crimes  as  the  story  of  his  career  displays.  The  ahsofd- 
ity  of  spendin«j:  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  OD  a 
single  bauipiet.  and  at  the  end  ex<'laiming,  ^^  A  man  should 
be  fru^zal,  except  he  be  a  (  ;esar;  "  the  heartless  vulgarity  of 
his  assumption  of  the  office  of  an  auctioneer,  and  callinii 
out,  '"This  is  a  irmi  which  Antonius  brought  from  Ejr}'|>t: 
this  was  a  troi)iiv  of  my  father's;  this  was  a  trinket  of  niv 
mother's,  etc. :  "  his  public  avowal  of  his  hatre<l  of  his  subjects 
in  his  famous  exclamation,  *'  Would  that  the  people  of 
Rome   had   but  one    neck !  *'  and    the  many  stories  of  his 
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hideous  t-nieltj, — throw  suHfcieiit  light  ii|Kiii  bis  churacter 
b)  sliow  that  he  L-oukI  not  hope  t»  long  escape  tlit!  fat«  which 
overtook  him. 

The  time  ohonen  fnr  his  murder  wiis  thiit  of  the  Palatine 
games:  four  days  Caligula  presided  in  tlif  tiientre  CKiistantly 


HiiiTounde<l  by  those  who  hiti-  sivom  l<i  kill  liim,  Imt  onuld 
not  summon  the  brute  courage  t<)  strike  the  blow;  on  the 
last  day  he  b^an  to  feel  the  effects  of  bin  frightful  debauch- 
ery and  contemplated  absence  from  the  games,  hut  was 
[>erHUBded  to  appear  for  the  final  shows,  and  when  passing 
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through  a  corridor  which  led  from  the  i)alace  to  the  circus, 
as  he  8toppe<l  to  exainiue  a  eompanv  of  noble  Asiatic  youtliii 
who  were  to  perform  before  him,  hxa  assassins  struck  him, 
the  first  blow  coming  from  behind.  Felled  to  the  gr<.mml.  he 
drew  his  limbs  together  to  save  his  IkkIv  and  re|)eattillv 
screamed  out,  '*  I  live,  I  live  I"  while  his  murderers  hacked 
at  him,  crying,  *' Again,  again  I  "  until  thirty  frightful 
wounds  had  been  inflicted  on  him. 

The  bearers  of  his  litter  and  other  attendants  endeavoumi 
to  beat  off  the  assailants  of  their  cniel  master,  and  it  was 
said  that  among  those  who  had  no  part  in  the  affair,  but  had 
been  attracte<l  to  the  spot  by  the  munlerous  cries,  more 
than  one  Senator  was  killed  by  the  ix>les  of  the  litter  aud 
the  weaj)onts  of  the  German  iKxly-guard.  The  assassins 
escaped  through  tlie  narrow  passages  into  the  Ilciuse  of 
(iermanicus,  tlic  father  of  Caligula,  leaving  the  body  of 
their  victim  to  tlie  care  of  the  witnesses  of  their  crime. 

Tlic  corpse'  wns  taken  secretly  to  the  pleasure-grounds  of 
a  neighbouring  palace,  hastily  burneii,  and,  half-consumed, 
thnist  into  an  (»]»scure  tomb.  But  the  sisters  of  Caligula, 
when  returncil  from  the  lianishment  to  which  he  had  cou- 
demned  them,  reduced  his  remains  to  ashes  and  placed  them 
in  a  decent  sepulchre,  in  order  to  appease  his  shade,  which 
continually  wandered  about  its  tomb  and  gave  the  keej)ers 
of  the  grouinls  no  rest  by  night. 

A  portion  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  this  corridor,  so  fatal 
to  the  Emperor,  is  still  <lecorated  with  reliefs,  so  spirited, 
and  inonl<le<l  with  such  skill  as  to  pn)ve  them  the  work  of 
excellent  artists.  TIu'V  represent  foliage,  cupids,  birds, 
etc.,  and  ea<*li  figuri'  or  group  is  enclose<l  in  a  moulded  panel 
with  egg  and  dart  ornaments  around  it.  Near  the  northern 
entrance  are  sonic  fragments  of  sculpture  and  a  fine  sarcoph- 
agus, the  reliefs  on  which  tell  the  story  of  Jason's  sins  and 
Medea's  revenge. 

Caligula  had  apparently  added  to  his  imperial  palace  i 
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bouse  known  as  that  of  Oelotiue,  bj  means  of  vhich  the 
Emperor  could  have  free  access  to  the  circus,  the  grooms 
and  horses,  and  the  squadron  of  charioteers,  —  known  as  the 
"  greens,"  from  the  colour  of  their  caps  and  jackets.  Ca- 
ligula passed  days  and  nights  caronsiDg  with  these  men,  and 
as  an  inscription  has  been  discovered  which  mentions  a 
ticket- collector  of  the  Domvs  Qetottana,  it  would  seem  that  at 
times  a  lai^  number  of  guests  were  gathered  there.  But 
since  little  is  absolutely  known  of  this  house  in  ancient  days, 
the  speculations  concerning  it  which  are  most  interesting  are 
those  founded  on  the  large  Dumber  of  graffiti,  or  inscriptions 
cut  into  the  plaster  of  its  walls.  Thanks  to  this  custom  in 
Rome,  many  minute  details  of  daily  life  there  have  been 
revealed  to  us,  as  is  the  case  in  the  house  of  Gelotius,  where 
these  inscriptions  concern  the  life  of  the  upper  class  of  court 
servants. 

It  appears  that  after  Caligula's  murder  this  house  was 
n!se<l  as  a  school  for  court  pages  who  had  already  taken  a 
course  in  an  elementary  institution. 

The  inscriptions  express  the  pleasure  of  the  boys  at  enter- 
ing this  school  of  higher  grade,  thus  escaping  the  work  and 
punishments  to  which  tliey  had  l:)een  subjected ;  and  in  some 
cases  cancature  was  indulged  in  with  considerable  skill. 
One  drawing  represents  a  donlcey  turning  a  mill,  under 
which  is  written,  "Work,  work,  little  donkey,  as  I  have 
vrorke<l  myself,  and  it  will  profit  thee."  Another  drawing, 
which  has  been  removed  to  tlie  Museo  Kircheriano,  repre- 
sents a  man  cnicified  with  tlie  head  of  a  jjickal ;  a  figure, 
apparently  in  the  act  of  worship,  is  saving,  "Alexamenos 
worships  his  god."  This  is  most  likely  to  1«  a  scene  from 
Gnostic  worship,  the  crucified  one  being  the  god  Anubis, 
as  such  a  rei)re8entatiou  is  found  on  Egyi»tian  gems ;  but  it 
h.^s  frequently  been  taken  as  a  caricature  of  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ,  and,  indeed,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning it  among  good  authorities. 
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It  is  surprising  that  so  much  scribbling  on  the  walls  and 
various  portions  of  the  Roman  edifices  should  have  l»t*n 
permitte<l.  The  propensity  to  do  this  seems  to  l>e  inherent 
with  most  of  the  human  race.  Is  it  that  part  of  our  nature* 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  or  is  it  because  of  tlie 
"  total  depravity,"  of  which  each  has  a  share?  At  all  evenb 
it  survives  the  wreck  of  nations  and  persistently  manife>ts 
itself  with  new  epochs. 

The  inscriptions  of  the  present  day,  which  simply  rK-««ni 
the  names  and  some  idiotic  opinions  of  the  visitors  to  places 
of  note,  can  never  be  of  the  value  of  tlie  Pomi)eian  and 
Roman  (jraffitU  from  which  an  immense  amount  of  :«ctual 
knowle<lge  has  been  gaineil  ccmcerning  the  business  deal- 
ings, the  i)olitical  parties,  and  the  social  life  and  customs- 
of  those  ancient  peoples,  whose  cities  we  of  this  iH»ri(Ki  .h» 
gladly  bring  t4)  light.  That  the  Romans  did  not  at  the  time 
enjoy  the  defacing  of  their  premises,  is  prove<i  by  a  marble 
inscription  which  has  been  found,  that  had  evidently  l»een 
put  up  before  a  certain  [)roperty,  j>olitely  begging  the  public 
not  to  <lefaee  the  walls. 

The  successor  of  Caligula,  the  Emperor  Claudius,  tlid  not 
cliensh  the  same  fon<iness  for  building,  for  pulling  down  the 
ohl,  and  erectinu  the  new,  so  characteristic  of  the  rulers  of 
Rome.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  young  Nero,  whose  ex- 
travagance in  this  direction,  an<l  the  horrible  crimes  imputeii 
to  him  in  connection  with  it  —  re|)eated  as  the  story  is  in  our 
(lav,  with  all  seriousness,  bv  historians  and  archaK)l(Hrists  — 
read  so  like  impossible  tales  that  (me  knows  scarcely  what 
to  b(»lieve.  Hut  the  theory  that  the  frightful  conflagratioh 
—  so  nmeh  written  and  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Nero  — 
was  a  well-laid  ])lan  of  this  Emperor's,  is  accepted  awl 
stat(*d  without  (|nalification  by  some  reliable  autliors: 
stated  and  discussed  by  others,  with  no  absolute  conclu- 
sion offered  regarding  it,  and  left  quite  out  of  account  with 
still  another  class  whose  opinions  one  would  be.glad  to  know. 
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Duniy.  whn  <-ertaiiily  Hpnrvs  iu>  paiim  in  the  study  of  hie 
aiilijwts.  (iwos  not  favour  the  tlieory  of  Nero's  liaviii^  planned 
aiul  exeente<l  tlie  coiifluiiiiition. 

Afiuinst  this  idea  he  hrinifs  several  ur^unientH.  lie  <lwells 
with  enn>h:isiM  on  the  fm-t  lh:it  Taoitim,  while  he  rehites  the 
awHsntioii,  ilin'K  nut  eoiilinn  it.  and  as  he  was  in  Rome  lit 
tlie  time  and  heard  the  rumour  of  Xeii)'»  tinill,  he  certainly 
must  have  had  tlie  nieanH  of  verifying  it.  This  nld  hiKtoriaii 
xnys  tliiit  the  flie  oeciirre*)  on  u  liot,  wintly  night  of  July; 
that  it  lif}:au  in  the  business  part  of  the  eity  uinon^  isonie  oil 
warehouses :  and  ne  must  admit  thai  it  ini<;ht  very  enHiIy 
have  lieen  one  of  the  aradents  «o  nnmenins  in  Home,  which 
tir^t  and  last  oonsumed  nearly  Ihe  wjioli'  city. 

After  all  the  referenees  to  Xero  us  the  <lt:siniyer  of  Koine 
ill  l>oth  |K>etry  and  prose;  an<l  the  tendency  of  all  that  we 
leameil  of  him  in  youth  to  llx  him  in  mtr  imagination  an  oue 
of  the  leadiiiii  erimijials  of  JiisMry  —  imieh  enijihasiH  being 
piven  to  this  wjjuhsale  arson  —  it  has  a  ojiiunonplaee  Koiind 
when  we  hear  that  he  had  no  sueh  -xrandly  dialK>lical  inteu- 


ti..n  as  that  of  Imrninti  the  old  Home,  a 

lid   liuildiitg  u  new 

one  as  his  ospe<'ial  nionnnient. 

Like  Tacitus,  Merivale  ivcor-ls  ihe  a.-<> 

iisali.iUK  and  gives 

Do  piisitive  cipinion  as  to  their  truth,  wliilv 

11  iddlet.m  admits 

its  probahility. 

The  Comraendatore  Laneiani,  hmvever. 

has  IK.  uncertainty 

in  his  statement;  and  as  he  is  an  e^ciedi 

iii^-ly  >i'h«hirly  and 

painstaking  student  of  everythiu'r  lornii 

■cte.1   wilh    Roman 

history,  as  well  as  a  leani.'.i  areha'i.h.LM^ 

1.  livini;   in   Rome. 

iiifoniiation  at  liis 

cominand.  I  sliould  not  do  Justice  to  ihi 

s  sul.jcet<lid  I  not 

give  his  opinion.     He  writes ;  — 

■'  Xero  conceived  tlm  Kifjaiilie  jiliiii  of  renewing  and  rebuilding 
fiotn  t'.ie  very  foiindntiotis,  mil  only  tlii'  iiiijierial  resid<-iice.  but 
the  whole  inetropoliit ;  and  as  llie  mt-trupolis  was  t'rowdi'd  at  every 
comer  with  xhrines  and  altars  and  sinall   temples  which  religious 
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superstition  mad^  absolutely  inviolable,  and  as  the  slightest  w..:k 
of  improvement   wiw  fiercely  opixjstMl  by  private  owners  4>f  it-'j" 
erty,  an<l  ^ave  oceiision  to  an  emllesd  amount  of  lawsuiis,  a::<i 
appniisals,  i^i*^  ti^lits  among  the  experts,  he  rid  himself  of  iill 
these  ditKculties  in  the  sinqilest  and  cleverest  way.     He  ordered 
his  fav()uritt>  urchit«*cts,  Sevenis  and  Celer,  to  draw  a  new  piano! 
the  city,  and  to  draw  it  according  to  the  best  principles  of  hygiew 
and  comfort ;  then  he  cause<l  an  enormous  quantity  of  woodeu 
biNiths  and  tents  to  Ik>  st'cretly  pre^mred,  and  ordered  fleets  of 
grain-hid«Mi  v«*ss(>ls  to  l»e  kept  in  n^adiness  to  sail  from  the  Tarioa<* 
harbours  of  the  Mciliterranean  at  a  moment's  notice. 

**  Having  taken  all  these  precautions,  and  insured  the  i(ucoe»s 
uf  his  stratag«>ni  as  far  as  human  foresight  could,  Nero  set  cb^ 
\vhol<'  city  into  a  blaze  of  fire,  and  did  it  so  neatly  that  aithougiu 
of  till'  fourtriMi  regions,  or  wards,  into  which  Rome  had  befu 
divided  by  Aui^ustns,  three  were  annihilated  completely  and  aevfu 
fnr  the  ;;reat«-r  part,  yet  not  a  single  human  life  seems  to  have 
Immmi  lost   in  tile  <;iL;anti('  conflagration. 

'* 'Die  liuinele.NS  (Towtls  found  a  ready  and  comfortable  shelter 
under  the  Imoth^  and  tents,  raised  by  thoq^^ands  in  public  parks 
and  sipiaif^ :  at  thi-  .same  time  a  large  numlK'r  of  vessels  hdeu 
with  ^r,i\u  .  .  .  appeared  at  th«'  mouth  of  the  TiWr,  and  relieve<l 
the  Kniprrnr  t'rnni  any  anxiety  as  far  as  famine  was  conoenie<l. 
TIh'^i'  vt'Nxclx.  :i>  MMMi  as  tliey  had  discharged  their  cargoes,  were 
lilli-tl  lip  a-ain  with  th«'  debris  of  the  conflagration,  which  w*» 
tliiiiwu  iiiin  the  niai>he>  surrounding  the  delta  of  the  Tiber." 

The  phiiis  for  the  new  city  provinl  that  Xero  had  made  no 
eridr  in  the  seh'rtinn  of  his  areiiilects.  Streets  and  avenne^ 
were  traced  itwv  the  sinokihir  districts  and  as  well  planned 
:iN  the  liills  wtniM  permit  thein  to  be,  while  large  squares  werv 
hi  id  out.  where  be  tore  h<»veN  had  been  huddled  together  in 
the  inoNt  iin»*anit:irv  condition.  A  certain  line  of  frontasle 
w:i^  ti»  be  (d»si'rvi'4l  by  buihlers,  the  height  of  the  house* 
wa>  hiid  down,  and  porticoes  were  to  lie  built  continuouslv  in 
front  of  the  hfiiisi's,  to  provide  agreeable  walks  for  the  f^***- 
ph'  in  all  weathers;  but  each  iiouse  was  to  be  completely 
isolate<U  while  no  wooden  ceilings  were  allowed  on  tin- 
gromul-tloor. 
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For  himself,  Nero  took  an  immense  tract  to  be  spared 
from  the  heart  of  a  too  thickly  i>opulateil  city ;  it  measuml 
nearly  a  mile  square,  and  there  he  began  the  erection  of  Lb 
ever-famous  Golden  House.  This  expression  includes  mU 
only  the  edifice  jMjrtion,  but  gardens  and  parks  which  were 
surrounded  by  triple  colonnades  and  stockeil  with  various 
animals. 

Gold,  precious  stones,  ivory,  and  other  exquisite  an<l  rare 
materials  were  huisheil  on  tlie  apartments,  some  of  which 
were  entirely  lined  with  plates  of  gold,  in  which  were  set 
I)earl8  and  gems;  while  the  halls  were  supi>orted  by  thou- 
sands of  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals  of  gilt  bronze. 
From  the  ivory  ceiling  of  the  supper  rooms,  through  oi)eu- 
ings  cleverly  contrived,  perfumes  and  blossoms  were  show- 
ered, while  the  grand  banqueting-hall  had  a  domed  ceiling 
cut  in  ivorv  to  imitate  the  constellations,  which  was  eon- 
stantly  revolving  to  simulate  the  motion  of  the  planets. 

Three  different  kinds  of  water  —  cold;  warm,  from  a 
mineral  spring  twelve  miles  away,  and  sea  water  from  Ostia, 
sixteen  miles  <listant —  supplietl  the  baths  of  the  palace,  and 
every  luxury  that  could  be  devised  was  put  under  tribute  for 
the  benefit  of  this  magnificent  edifice. 

The  works  of  art  collected  from  (ireece,  Asia  Minor,  awl 
Asia,  and  brought  together  here,  were  numberless,  while  i 
statue  of  Nero  in  bronze,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  feet 
high,  decorated  with  gilding,  and  artistically  a  failure,  in 
Pliny's  ju<lgnient,  stocxl  in  one  of  the  courts,  as  well  t" 
another  colossal  statue  of  Mars.  A  i)ortrait  of  Nero,  painted 
on  canvas,  also  of  colossal  size,  was  within  the  GddeD 
House  and  was  destroyed  by  lightning. 

There  were  in  this  palace  so  many  pictures  by  Fabnllts 
that  Pliny  termed  it  '*  the  prison  of  his  art." 

There  were  also  farms  and  vineyards,  botanical  ^ 
zoological  gardens,  waterfalls,  and  lakes  and  rivers  shiW 
by  cool  groves,  with  harbours  and  docks  for  the  imperii' 
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galleye  Fairy-like  &s  all  this  eounds,  the  story  is  repeated 
by  Tacitas,  Saetoniue,  and  Martial ;  and  Suetonius  adds  that 
on  the  day  when  the  Emperor  estabhahed  himself  within  this 
palace,  he  exclaimed,  "At  last  I  am  lodged  lilce  a  man;  " 
an  opinion  with  which  one  conid  not  readily  agree  when  he 
remembered  that  the  splendid  artistic  treasures  about  liim 
had  been  largely  stolen;  that  even  tlie  sacred  temples  nt 
Rome  had  been  rifled  of  their  choicest  offerings,  and  tlie 
money  to  gratify  the  selfishness  of  this  monster  obtained  by 
most  scandalous  and  rascally  methods. 

Nero  rebuilt  a  Temple  of  Fortune  which  was  within  the 
territory  of  the  Golden  House,  and  Pliny  tells  the  map- 
vellous  story  that  it  was  constructed  of  pheiigites,  a  bril- 
liant and  translucent  stone,  and  that  tlie  only  light  cnine 
through  tliis  material  into  the  temple.  It  was  probably 
lighted  by  windows  of  crystal,  or  some  other  thin,  translucent 
substance,  but  not  through  anything  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  the  walls.  One  can  \-isit  some  remains  of  Nero's  Golilen 
House,  but  must  not  go  with  any  hope  of  being  reminded  of 
its  ancient  splendour,  tJiough  it  is  still  full  of  interest. 

Xero's  successor,  (lalbo,  had  a  reign  too  short  to  |)er- 
mit  him  to  acquire  tlie  usual  fame  of  a  Roman  emperor  as  a 
builder,  and  in  any  case  his  parsimimy  would  iiave  pre- 
vented his  attempting  works  of  great  ini|K)rtaiice.  Hut 
Otbo.  when  he  came  to  the  purple,  on  the  very  day  of  his 
election,  turned  his  attention  to  the  completion  of  the 
Gulden  House  and  signed  an  order  for  a  .turn  equal  to  two 
million  dollars,  to  be  tlevoted  to  that  purpose.  He,  how- 
ever, was  murdered  in  a  few  months,  and  his  successor 
meeting  the  same  fate,  Vespasian  oarac  to  the  throne ;  and, 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  mad  waste  of  money  in  the 
imperial  court,  he  destroyed  a  great  jiart  of  Nero's  magnif- 
icent palace,  restoring  much  of  the  land  which  Nero  had 
stolen  from  the  people,  and  sparing  only  such  [tortious  of  hia 
edifices  as  were  strictly  oimfini'd  to  tlic  Palatine  Mill. 
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It  was  iliiHcalt  to  supply  all  the  needs  with  which  he  was 
burdeneil,  for  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  Capitol,  which 
had  been  saeke<l  during  the  civil  war ;  to  erect  the  Temple  vf 
Peace,  in  acconl  with  the  policy  to  which  he  had  pledged 
himself;  to  restore  the  shrine  of  Claudius,  which  had  been 
swept  away;  and  even  with  all  this  burden  he  could  not 
neglect  the  amusement  of  the  people. 

To  this  end  he  built  the  Colosseum  on  the  site  of  Nero's 
artificial  lake,  and  later  raised  the  Batlis  of  Titus  over  tlie 
private  palace  of  the  mad  Emi)eror.  The  colossus  of  the  eii- 
trance  to  the  Crolden  House  was  not  overthrown,  but  the 
head  of  Nero  was  stricken  off  and  that  of  Titus  put  in  its 
place,  and  we  are  not  absolutely  sure  that  it  was  not  n^moved 
at  about  this  i>eriod. 

The  (lestruction  of  tlie  banqueting-rooms  in  the  palace  of 
Nero  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  erection  of  a  new 
edifice,  known  as  the  Flavian  Palace,  which  was  even  moiv 
splendid  than  the  preceding  palaces  had  been,  and  consisted 
entirely  of  state  apartments  to  be  U8e<l  on  imi>ortant  public 
occasions.  It  joined  the  earlier  palaces,  however,  and  these 
the  emperors  continued  to  make  their  private  residences. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Flavian  Palace  a  deep  gorp» 
l>etwoen  the  northern  and  southern  jM)rtions  of  the  Palatine 
Hill  was  filled  up,  and  in  it  was  }uirie<l  a  small  but  richlv 
ornamented  house,  which  has  l)een  partly  excavated  and  is 
now  visible.  Some  of  its  decorations  are  well  preserved, 
ainl  one  of  its  tl(M)rs,  partially  i)erfect  still,  is  unusually 
brilliant  in  its  Oriental  marbles. 

Titus  left  the  Flavian  Palace  to  be  completed  by  Domitian. 
and  the  description  of  it  given  by  the  poet  Statins,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  baiuiuet,  suggests  that  even  the  magnificence  of 
Nero  had  been  surpassed. 

The  enumeration  of  the  features  mentioned  in  this  word 
picture  would  but  be  a  repetition  of  rare  marbles  and 
splendid  objects,  such  as  I  have  already  spoken  of.    Son* 
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of  ite  beautifal  vail  decoratlone  are  still  in  place,  and  the 
pavemeat  of  the  recess  ia  irhich  the  Em^ieror  sat  at  banqueta 
iH  one  of  the  most  beautiful  remnants  of  this  species  of  work 
existing  —  indeed,  Middletou  calls  it  "tlie  most  beautiful 
ancient  example  that  yet  exists  iu  Rome."  An  apartment 
ui>eniug  into  the  bauqueting-hall,  called  the  Njmpbieum,  is 
also  veil  preserved;  it  is  lined  with  marbles,  having  niches 
for  vases  or  statues,  while  a  large  oval  fountain  occupies 
the  centre  of  tlie  room.  Thii^  contained  statues  of  nymphs 
nml  water  deities,  and  probably  aquatic  plants,  and  the 
splash  of  the  water  and  perfume  of  flowers  must  have  added 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests  at  the  banquets.  The 
throne-room  of  this  palace  was  the  most  goi^eous  apartment 
it  contained,  and  it  is  apparent,  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
various  palaces  of  the  Palatine,  that  this  Fla^'ian  structure 
must  have  been  the  noblest  of  them  all. 

X  large  part  of  the  Palatine  was  later  owiie<l  by  the  Far- 
ne»e  family;  in  1720-26.  the  Duke  of  Parma,  a  Famese, 
excavated  portions  of  this  palace  an<l  brought  to  light  many 
fragments  of  sculptures  and  some  whole  statues  of  basalt 
and  porphyry ;  for  it  was  at  the  i)eriod  of  the  erection  of  the 
Fla\'ian  Palace  that  those  most  inartistic  and  objectionable 
materials  came  into  fashion  for  statues,  and  many  of  colossal 
size  decorated  its  throne-room.  Far  more  satisfactorj-  were 
the  Corinthian  columns  of  paionnzetto  and  giailo  which  the 
Diike  of  Parma  obtained,  and  the  enormouw  block  of 
Pentelic  marble  now  used  as  the  talilc  of  the  high  altur  in  the 
Pantheon. 

The  list  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Kniptntr  Hadrian 
makes  a  surprising  showing  of  his  enei^y  and  devotion  to  the 
public  good,  since  he  was  an  old  man  before  ho  settled  in 
his  capital  and  gave  his  attention  to  its  improvement  and 
tlccoration. 

Among  all  his  other  edifices  he  a<lrlcd  to  the  palaces  of 
the  Palatine  one  which    is    now    mostly  destroyed,  a  part 
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of  its  lofty  structures  having  faiien,  and  other  portions 
haviug  been  buried  by  Septimius  Severus  when  he  ervclwi 
his  own  palace. 

Still,  tliere  are  i>orti<>n8  of  the  half-burieil  nx>ms  of 
Ha<lrian'8  palace,  in  which  wooden  steps  have  l>een  n» 
arrangeil  tliat  the  entliusiastie  antiquarian  can  find  ^w^ 
small  satisfaction  in  visiting  it,  and  considerable  remains  of 
lofty  r<H>ni8  on  the  top  of  the  hill  are  still  in  existence. 

The  palace  of  Severus  was  the  last  of  the  reuowued 
stru<»tures  on  the  Palatine,  and  very  little  of  this  still  re- 
mains a]»ove  the  vast  series  of  its  substructures,  which  eon- 
tain  a  number  of  kit<'hens  and  other  rooms  for  domestic  usts 
which  are  worth v  of  attention,  but  are  rather  dark:  lieiv  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  cisterns  and  other  arransremont-i 
for  the  watiT  supply  of  Roman  palaces  and  houses  of  ik 
best  description. 

But  the  most  famous  and  riMuarkable  part  of  the  buildiiiirs 
of  Severus  was  the  Septiz<mium.  an  enormous  jx^rtico  with 
seven  stories  of  columns,  which  the  EmiHjror  place<l  at  the 
corner  of  the  hill  which  faced  the  Appian  Way  and  tlie  ro*l 
to  Ostia;  in  onier,  as  his  biojjrapher  relates,  that  hi-* 
African  countrymen,  when  cominjr  into  Rome,  might  at 
once  behohl  this  witness  to  his  jjlory. 

He  is  sai<l  to  have  intended  to  make  this  |>ortico  the  vesti- 
bule to  the  imperial  ])alace,  but  the  Augurs  forbade  chauc- 
ing  the  entrance  from  its  former  {)osition. 

After  the  time  of  Severus,  the  constructions  uj>ou  llw 
Palatine  were  of  little  importance,  and  consist<Hl  of  slijrht 
changes  and  restorations  rather  than  of  new  or  imp^^^ 
tjint  a(l<litions,  although  the  Baths  of  Helagabalus  are 
sometimes  mentioned  in  this  connection;  some  portions 
of  them  still  being  well  preserve<l. 

The  house  on  the  Palatine,  called  sometimes  by  the  name 
of  Livia,  and  again  by  that  of  Cicrmanicus,  is  a  complete 
and  well-preser\ed  Augustan  house.      The  apartments  are 
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on  two  leveltt,  and  the  paintings  wtiicli  decorate  the  prin- 
cipal rooms,  Khich  open  on  to  the  Atrium,  nre  older  than  the 
paintings  at  Pompeii,  and  quite  etjUal  to  the  best  of  them. 
The  designs  in  the  pictures  are  much  varied,  and  embrace 
a  lai^e  numlier  of  subjects,  from  illustrations  of  Greek 
mvtliolt^y  to  domestic  scenes,  landscapes,  winged  female 
figures,  and  delicate  banging  foliage;  in  the  diniug-room 
tbe  decorations  iirc  very  inferior,  and  represent  birds,  ani- 
malH,  trees,  and  fruit. 

The  manner  in  which  this  bouse  is  connected  with  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  Caligula  —  by  a  side  passage  which 
leads  into  the  fatal  corridor — makes  it  ]»r()lial)le  that  this 
"  House  of  Livia  "  was  the  residence  of  (jermanicus,  through 
which  the  murderers  of  bis  son  escapLd  At  all  oents  this 
bouae  is  earlier  th  ui  tlie  time  of  (lennanii  ns,  ind  pnibably 
twlongs  to  that  of  Augustus  and  thise  sup[>ositions  corrt- 
siKtml  to  the  description  of  the  munlcr  and  tin  rtlnti\e  piwi- 
tioii  of  the  structures  of  that  time  a-*  ^nen  b\  lo-.cphus 
This  very  iutcrc'^ting  house  is  in  most  iisputs  the  lust 
tixample  of  the  house  of  a  pcrsi  n  of  maltli  iHfoR  the 
Christian  em.  which  still  exists  lu  Ronu 

Of  the  tine  \  ilia  of  Micenas  \er\  littli  rumins  one 
roi>m  only  lie  in  g  luesirxcil  ami  this  ha«  Uin  decided  to 
have  been  a  grecnlioii-i  it  recencd  its  dcsijnition  the 
Auditorium  of  Miecems  from  nbit  men  thought  to  lit  reus 
of  seats,  but  which  were  und  ml  ttdiv  sh<lM-  f  >r  flimtr 
pots.  This  apaitmcnt  has  si\  rccis,cs  <  n  t  loh  side  so 
decorated  with  garden  scene  flowers  ind  f  luntiins  is  tct 
simulate  winclows  opening  on  g  irdcns  There  wert  in  fact, 
no  windows;  light  and  lentilatmn  1  eiiig  ol  tamed  In  open 
in^s  in  tbe  barrel  \ault  Such  paintings  >r  tin  st  similar, 
were  described  b}  Phuy,  and  at  oue  time  were  much  in 
vofEue. 

The  paintings  of  liouse  wails  and  the  mosuc  pavements 
are  an  iDterestiug  study  in  Roman  remains,  and  for  those 
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wlio  do  not  care  to  visit  the  portions  of  tliein  which  remui 
ill  the  various  ruins  where  they  originally  belonged,  then 
arc  most  interesting  specimens  in  the  Lateran  ?t(us€Uin.  in 
that  iif  the  Buths  of  Diocletian,  aud  in  the  Vatican, 
tnusaics  were  not  always  in  the  pavements,  as,  in  the  seeood 
ami  third  centuries  of  our  era,  the  walls  of  houses  wen 
fillfKl  with  elalx>rate  mosaic  pictures,  far  too  delicatvly 
treated  to  be  used  in  floors,  aud  not  infreqacntly  tlie  vaulted 
ceilings  were  brilliaut  wiUi  mosaics  made  of  coloured  |i 
and  glass.  | 

Althuiigh  so  many  excavations  have  been  made,  and  so 
much  of  interest  disclose«l,  tliere  are  still  many  unexplored 
s]>ots  in  Rome  that  may  have  other  wonders  still  unrevealed, 
and  from  time  to  time,  as  new  streets  are  laid  out  aod 
new  Iniildiugs  ere<:tt<i,  wc  may  hope  that  new  treasures, 
which  have  been  carefully  guarded  In  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
fur  centuries,  will  be  disclosed,  to  compensate  in  some 
measure  for  tiic  incongruity  and  ugliness  of  the  '*  modem 
innin>vement8  "  in  tlie  home  of  the  Ca'sara.  But  it  is  not 
jHissiblc  that  !Uiy  other  quarter  of  the  city  can  exceed  ia 
interest  "  thi'  Paliitine,  proud  Rome's  imperial  seat!"  to 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  have  flocke<1,  from  the  time 
when  ClaudiiUt  thus  ai>ostrop!iiseil  it,  to  the  day  and  hour  in 
which  we  write. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

FOBDHS,    PtTBUC  SQDABES,    GARDENS,    POBTICOES,    AND    BATHS. 

■^TO  city  of  the  world  has  more  generously  provided 
^^  "breathing  spaeeB"  for  its  iuhabitants  than  haa 
Borne,  even  from  it«  most  ancient  days;  in  truth,  with 
paasiDg  centuries  these  blessings  have  been  lessened  rather 
than  enlarged,  while  the  ancient  baths  yielded  such  comforts 
and  advantages  for  txxly  and  mind  as  may  well  excite  tlie 
envy  of  the  Romans  of  the  present  day.  These  public 
resorts  were  of  various  kiuds:  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  there  existed  eighteen  public 
squares,  or  fora,  thirty  parks  and  gardens,  and  eight  ei>ni- 
mons,  or  campi  principally  used  for  running  anfi  gymnastic 
exercise ;  and  besides  these  were  the  porticoes  built  for  tiie 
people,  iu  which  they  were  shielded  from  raiu  and  heat;  the 
enclosures  of  the  temples  with  their  colonnades;  the  ceme- 
teries, which  were  much  frequented,  shaded  as  tliey  were  by 
the  dark  sentinel-like  cypresses  and  pale  weeping- willows; 
and  the  great  baths,  which  at  the  period  mentioned  above, 
numbered  eleven,  and  were  supplemented  by  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-six  smaller  ones,  ranging  from  those  of  Diocle- 
tiau,  in  which  thirty-six  hundred  couhi  ifc  accommodated  at 
the  same  moment,  down  to  those  wliioh  Hfty  bathers  would 
fill.  A  calculation  which  has  been  ma<le  gives  sixty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  as  the  numljcr  that  could  batlii;  at 
any  hour  in  public  baths  of  every  possilile  description :  while 
those  who  for  any  reason  did  not  freiiueiit  such  estublish- 
meots  had  the  bathing  arrangements  of  their  own  houses, 
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which  were  by  no  means  insutticient,  and  were  gratuitou^ily 
supplemented  by  the  Tiber,  the  Anio,  the  Liike  of  Agripps. 
etc.  Such  was  the  full  provision  of  public  resorts  for  tht 
Romans  of  the  fourth  century. 

Tile  fora,  which  were  devoted  to  so  many  purposes  and 
held  so  important  a  place  in  Roman  life,  were  originally 
open  spaces  fronting  any  eilifice  where  justice  was  admiu- 
istered,  or  merchandise  exjK)8ed  for  sale.  Later  they  were 
distinctly  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  were  used 
entirely  for  business  purposes,  and  might  l>e  described  as 
open  markets ;  and  those  where  courts  and  popular  assem- 
blies were  held. 

C'ertiiin  men  of  business,  however,  such  as  brokers  and 
money-lenders,  were  not  excluded  fnmi  the  fora  judicifdia, 
as  the  superior  kind  were  called,  and  had  their  offices  in  the 
j>orticoes  and  buildings  which  bordered  the  fora.  ^k)meof 
tlu.'se  s<iuares  ciime  to  be  surrounded  by  magnificent  temples, 
basilicas,  porticoes,  and  other  edifices. 

The  very  ancient  Forum  Hoarium,  or  the  cattle-market, 
had  in  its  centre  the  cele]»rated  bronze  bull,  ma^le  bv  the 
sculptor  Myron,  one  of  the  famous  statues  of  old  Rome, 
upon  wliieli  a  great  number  of  epigrams  were  written. 

It  has  always  lu'en  a  (piestion  whether  the  forum  was 
named  from  its  principal  trade  or  from  this  statue;  ami 
again,  whether  the  statue  was  placetl  here  as  a  symbol  of 
the  trade  or  because  from  this  spot  the  plough  of  Romulus, 
drawn  by  a  bull  and  a  cow,  first  broke  the  soil  when  tracing 
the  poineriuin. 

This  forum  has  already  ])een  spoken  of  as  the  place  where 
the  gladiatorial  games  were  held  in  their  beginning,  tlie  very 
first  having  occurred  here  2^54  b.  c,  as  a  part  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  early  Brutii.  In  thi? 
forum  also  occurred  those  hideous  burials  of  living  men  and 
women,  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter. 

It  still  contains  objects   of  interest,  among  which  is  the 
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Temple  of  Fortuca,  a  very  uiiciout  ediiice  and  oue  of  the 
best- preserved  among  those  remaioing.  It  b  now  tlit 
church  of  ti.  Maria  Egiziaca,  and  is  regarded  as  tLe  pure*! 
specimen  of  Doric  architecture  in  Rome.  It  ie  Baid  to  hiive 
been  founded  by  Servius  Tullius,  578-534  b.  c,  and  if  it  is 
indeed  of  so  venerable  an  age  as  it  is  Mipposed  to  be,  od« 
may  pardon  the  use  of  stucco  in  the  ornamental  work,  aioce 
marble  was  then  a  rare  material. 

As  SeiTiuB  also  constructed  a  second  temple  in  this  forum, 
that  of  Mater  Matuta,  there  ih  some  donbt  as  to  which  of 
the  two  the  remaining  one  may  be. 

At  all  events,  it  must  at  least  date  from  the  first  century 
B.  (;.,  as  is  indicated  by  the  purity  of  its  architecture,  tiie 
tufa  used  in  its  construction,  mid  the  style  of  its  ornamont 

A  circular  temple  still  existing  is  called  that  of  Hercules, 
and  probably  dates  from  the  time  of  Augustus ;  it  closely 
resembles  tlie  Temple  of  Vesta,  aud  had  twenty  columns 
originally,   but  one  of  which  is  missing 

To  me,  however,  the  most  interesting  relics  of  this  fornin 
are  those  now  built  into  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosme- 
din,  which  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres,  built 
494  I),  c,  which  Dionysius,  Vitruvius,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus  all 
describe  as  in  this  situation,  "  by  the  Circus  Maximus  close 
outside  tlie  Carceres,  in  the  Forum  Boarium." 

Pliny  speaks  of  this  temple  as  the  first  in  Rome  that  was 
adorned  by  Greek  artista;  he  praises  the  mural  paintings 
and  mentions  a  most  interesting  easel  picture,  representing 
Bacchus,  the  work  of  Aristides.  Lucius  Mummius  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it  with  many  other  Greek  spoils,  and  nol 
suspecting  its  value  put  it  up  at  auction  ;  but  when  a  bi<l  of 
about  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  was  made  for  it  by  King 
Attalus  of  Pergaiims,  Mummius  would  not  permit  the  king 
to  have  it,  and  sent  it  to  Rome. 

Ten  columns  of  this  temple  are  built  into  t^e  walla  of  $. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin  ;  their  age  can  only  be  judged  from  their 
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etvle,  oe  the  temple  is  known  to  have  been  bumed  31  u.  c, 
and  partly  rebuilt  by  Augustus. 

In  the  portioo  of  this  interesting  church  is  a  curious  circu- 
lar marble  drain  slab,  five  feet  in  diameter,  car\-ed  in  low 
relief,  representing  the  bearded  face  of  a  river-god,  through 
the  open  mouth  and  eyes  of  which  the  surface  water  ran  into 
the  sewer  beneath.  It  is  kuown  as  "  La  bona  delta  VerifA," 
—  the  mouth  of  truth,  —  which  name  arose  from  a  superstition 
tliat  should  any  one  swear  falsely  while  holding  his  hand  in 
tbe  opeu  mouth  it  would  close. 

The  principal  Forum  of  Rome  —  the  Great,  or  Fonira 
Romanum  Magnum,  —  was  built  in  the  valley  between  the 
Palatine  and  C'apitoline  Hills  after  the  great  Cloaca  —  or 
sewer  —  had  redeemed  it  from  the  marshy  morass  it  liad 
been  before  it  was  needed  for  the  use  and  ornament  of  the 
new  city.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Ary  season  the  Sabiiies  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  Latins  of  the  Roma  Quadratii  —  the 
si]nare  city  —  often  indulged  in  battles  here;  and  a  portion 
of  it  van  a  neutral  spot  where  councils  of  the  two  tribes 
were  held,  botli  before  and  after  their  union  mider  une 
king. 

The  construction  of  the  great  drain  was  tlie  first  step 
towards  the  nu^nificent  result  in  the  completed  Forum  of 
later  centuries,  and  is  attributed  to  tlie  time  of  Tarquinins 
Priseus,  about  sis  centuries  before  our  era.  During  tlu' 
same  reign,  the  Fornm  is  said  to  have  first  taken  a  form 
and  a  meaning,  by  reason  of  the  shops  and  houses  with 
which  it  was  snrrounded;  those  on  the  southwest  were 
called  the  "  old  shops,"  while  those  on  the  op|K)site  side, 
being  occupied  by  bankers  and  silversmiths,  were  known 
as  tbe  shops  of  those  occupations.  These  last  were  burned, 
and,  when  rebuilt,  were  calle<l  the  "new  shops;"  conse- 
quently the  long  sides  of  the  Forum  were  usually  referred  to 
by  ancient  writers  as  the  old  and  new,  allhongb  Cicero 
called  them  the  sunny  and  shady  sides.     Tbe  Temples  of 
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Venta  and  of  Janus  are  the  other  |)rehi8tx>rie  buildings  in 
tlie  Forum  of  which  the  fame  has  survived. 

The  great  Forum  advanced  slowly,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  chiefly  used  for  ]>oliticaI  meetings,  funeral  pageants, 
I)ul)lic  exhibitions,  and  conunercial  transactions,  (ilacliato- 
rial  fights  were  held  here  as  early  as  21G  b.  c,  and  Pliny 
tells  of  a  funeral  being  celebratetl  by  thirty  gladiatoriil 
stniggles  which  laste<l  three  days.  During  such  eshihitioiH 
seats  were  temi)onirily  arranged  with  awnings  alK»ve  thfm, 
and  the  projecting  galleries  or  balconies  are  said  to  hare 
originated  in  the  Forum  for  the  convenience  of  the  specta- 
t-ors  at  shows.  A  central  portion  of  the  Forum  was  neces- 
sarily kept  clear  for  various  purposes,  but  it  was  narroired 
bv  statues  and  monuments  to  such  an  extent  that  it  wa 
unavoidablv  cleared  of  these  from  time  to  time  bvonlerof 
the  Senate.  Tiider  the  Empire  the  Forum  was  but  three 
hun<lred  and  scventy-tive  feet  long;  the  end  next  the  Capi- 
toline  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width,  while  the 
other  end  was  fortv  feet  less. 

Many  j)ersons  who  are  familiar  witli  the  history  of  the 
important  events  of  the  Forum  Romanum  are  vastly  disap- 
pointed on  seeing  its  limited  area.  It  was  )N>undecl  f»y 
roads  on  three  sides,  and  paved  with  thick  slabs  of  trave^ 
tine,  parts  of  which  are  l)adly  jointeil  and  made  of  stone* 
of  uneven  size. 

Tulliiis  Hostilius  enclosed  a  space  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Fonnn,  in  which  the  Senators  held  their  meetings,  which  was 
called  the  Curi<i  ;  while  a  second  fenced  enclosure  in  front  of 
this  was  used  for  the  polling  for  elections,  and  was  known  as 
the  Cow  if  in  m.  The  first  maybe  said  to  have  l>een  for  the 
use  of  the  j)atncians,  the  last  for  that  of  the  plel>e]an8. 

From  tlie  Curia  a  flight  of  steps  led  to  the  Comitiunu 
where  tht»  lh}Mra  stc^nl,  and  near  at  hand  a  platform  on 
which  foreign  ambassadors  listened  to  the  public  speeches 
from  both  Rostra  and  (\)mitinm. 


The  Forum  Roiiiniiiiin. 
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The  Curia  was  repeatedly  rebuilt  for  one  cause  and 
iiiotlier,  and  cacli  time  bore  the  name  of  the  builder;  the 
itiol  Curia,  built  by  Diooletiau,  is  belteve<l  by  competent 
irchwolopiBtH  to  now  make  a  |>ortioii  of  the  church  of  S. 


Atlriano,  and  nltliougli  the  present  t1<H>r  is  mucli  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  Forum,  the  'mginni  lev<.']  exiMtcil  in  the  six- 
leentb  century  when  the  Hue  hninzc  doors  of  the  Curia  — 
now  at  the  Laterau —  were  still  in  their  i)lace. 

On  the  Gomitium  orimintd  cases  were  heard;  jiumKhment 
by  8cour)fin);,  and  even  executions,  took  phice  there,  wlicre 
foreign  envoj's  were  aImo  received,  and  titlier  busincHH  tranu- 
ifted.  It  presented  a  very  different  scene  njion  occasions 
when  it  was  fitted  up  for  baiupiets  nnd  ni>ectacIeB  of  various 
tinds;  when  seatii,  pjntfonni^.  etc..  were  placed  there  tem- 
porarily. 

The  Rostra,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  serious  political 
itniggles  in  Rome,  were  not  thus  named  until  after  the  cap- 
tare  of  the  Latin  fleet  at  Antium,  338  b.  r.,  when  the  bronze 
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beaks  —  rostra  —  of  the  conquered  vessels  were  fastened  to 
what  had  before  been  but  a  simple  platform.  In  the  early 
days  the  Rostra  and  Comitium  were  the  portion  of  the 
Forum  ornamented  with  statues,  and  on  the  Comitium  stood 
the  sacred  fig-tree  beneath  which  Romulus  and  Remu8  were 
found.  This  tree  was  miraculously  transiK>rted  by  the 
Augur  Attus  Navius.  His  statue  was  erected  near  it,  aud 
a  bronze  group  of  the  wolf  suckling  tlie  twins  was  placed 
beneatli  the  tree  in  296  b.  c.  This  was  probably  that  now 
in  the  Capitoline  Museiun ;  it  being  one  of  the  finest  exist- 
ing samples  of  early  Roman  or  Etruw^an  bronze.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  hair  on  the  neck  of  the  wolf,  and  the  unvieldiiu! 
hardness  of  tlie  imKlelling  mark  it  as  an  archaic  work. 

On  the  Rostra  were  placeil  the  Twelve  Tal)les  of  the  Law. 
published  in  Ai\)  u.  r.,  an<l  cut  on  bronze  tablets;  statues 
of  Roman  ninl)assadors  who  had  l^een  killed  when  in  foreign 
service  were  also  here,  and  these  especial  statues,  as  Plinv 
tells  us,  wore  but  three  feet  in  height,  the  usual  size  for 
honorary  statnes. 

The  Rostni  \svrv  not  changed  until  44  b.  c,  when  Julius 
C'jcsar  n'inoved  them  to  the  northwest  limit  of  the  Foruuj. 
opposite*  the  triumphal  Arch  of  Fabius.  The  remains  of  thu* 
monument  were  found  in  1882,  thus  revealing  portions  of 
what  may  be  the  oldest  triumphal  arch  in  Rome, — at  all 
eviMits  ii  very  ancient  one,  raise<l,  in  121  b.  c,  to  the  homMir 
of  Fabius  Maxinnis  Allobrogicus,  the  wmqueror  of  Savoy. 
The  fragments  still  existing  lie  near  the  Temple  of  Faustina. 

One  ('.in  easily  imagine  that  with  the  end  of  the  kingly 
period,  and  the  progress  under  the  Republic,  many  changes 
occurred  in  this  P'onnn.  The  space  hmi  become  far  too  na^ 
row  for  its  uses,  and  other  larger  and  more  magnificent  fori 
were  added,  from  time  to  time,  under  the  Empire. 

At  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  Forum  was  bordered  by 
dignified  edifices.  On  the  north  were  tlie  Temple  of  Satunk 
the  Tem[)le  of  Ooncord,    the   Griecotasis,   or  place  where 
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foreign  ambasfladora  awaited  their  admittance  to  the  Curia, 
and  the  Career  Tullianuin,  or  Mamcrtine  FrisoD.  The 
Tem])le  of  Saturn  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  prehistoric 
altar  of  that  god,  and  was  distinguiHheil  hy  a  ritual  which 
waa  <[uite  ita  own.  Here,  wax  tapers  were  lirat  used  as 
offerings  to  superior  persons  by  the  more  humble.  The 
Saturnalia  was  a  remarkable  festival,  when  tlie  utmost  free- 
dom was  permitted  to  the  slaves,  an<l  even  banquets  were 
maile  f<w  them,  at  which  they  were  servetl  by  their  masters. 
No  public  business  was  transacted  <hiriiig  its  continuance ; 
the  courts  were  closed,  aud  to  begin  a  war  or  punish  crimi- 
nals at  this  time  was  considered  impious  atiil  ))olhiting. 

The  sacrifices  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn  were  offered  with 
uncovered  heads  on  the  conviction  that  no  ill-omened  sight 
would  disturb  this  happiest  of  seasons;  in  fact  it  was  the 
one  Roman  temple  which  the  devout  could  enter  without 
veiling  the  head.  During  the  Satuniulia  pul>lic  gambling 
was  permitted,  and  in  some  parts  »f  the  pavement  nf  the 
Basilica  Julia  gaming-tables  iire  seen  incised  on  the  marble; 
the  toga  was  thrown  off,  and  the  entire  population  went 
about  in  loose  gowns  with  |>eaked  caps,  —  perhaps  the  origiii 
of  dominoes  and  masks,  —  ami  in  priviitc  sfH'iety  a  mock  tting 
was  electe<l  and  certain  eiist^mis  followed  whidi  rt-miml  one 
of  Twelfth-Night  revelries.  It  cannot  be  d.nihted  that  the 
Carnival  is  the  descendant  of  this  feMtival,  in  which  the  ci-rei 
were  probably  employe<l  as  arc  the  diimvuU  of  the  last  night 
of  the  modern /eJ*(n,  which  is  gradually  losliii;  its  ini[iortanoe. 

L'nder  the  Republic  the  m<nith  of  Decimbcr  was  di-<licate<l 
to.Satnni.  although  but  a  single  day  was  devotdl  to  religiiius 
ubservances;  and  at  different  perioiis  under  the  Knijiire  the 
length  of  the  Saturnalia  varie<l  from  one  to  seven  days. 

The  Temple  of  Saturn  was  also  tlie  chief  public  treasury'  in 
Rome  and  was  preside<l  over  by  <[uiestors  and  many  sub- 
olticials,  who  are  mentioned  in  existing  inscriptions. 

The  Temple  of  Concord  was  of  great  im|x>rtancc  under 
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the  Empire,  and  especially  celebrated  for  its  wonderful  c<^l- 
lection  of  works  of  art,  having  been  magnificently  rebuilt. 
It  was  originally  founded  tS67  b.  c,  but  the  existing  remains 
are  from  the  edifice  of  Augustus.  The  sacrifices  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord  were  of  unusual  sanctity,  and  here  the 
Senate  frequently  convened;  two  of  Cicero's  orations  ou 
the  plot  of  Catiline  were  delivered  here,  and  on  its  portico 
Cicero  and  the  Senate,  with  the  Roman  knights,  withsUnxi 
the  followers  of  Antony  after  the  raunier  of  C«sar.  The 
steps  which  letl  up  to  the  citadel  from  the  Fonmi,  and 
descendeil  to  the  Tullianura,  or  Mamertine  prison,  were  near 
the  Temple  of  Concord.  The  lower  steps  from  the  upixT 
prison  to  the  Forum  were  known  as  the  Gemonian  stairs,  on 
which  the  IkhHos  of  criminals  who  had  been  executed  were 
exposed.  Pliny  calls  them  *'  the  stairs  of  sighs,"  and  relates 
this  pathetic  story,  which  suggests  the  many  touching  scenes 
which  must  have  <H»curred  there. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  the  Ixxlies  of  Titius  Sabinus 
and  his  servants  were  exposed,  one  of  them  was  watcheil  l>y 
his  dog,  and  the  atfectionate  animal  was  seen  to  bring  some 
bread  which  he  had  stolen  and  attempt  to  force  it  into  the 
mouth  of  his  dead  master;  and  when  the  bodies  were  finallv 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the  dog  plunged  in  and  endeavouriHl 
to  bring  his  friend's  corpse  to  shore.  These  men  were  victi.ns 
of  Sejiinus,  whose  own  body  was  erelong  flung  down  upon 
tlie  same  aoeiirsed  place.  Middleton  says:  **  These  stairs, 
of  which  some  remains  mav  still  exist,  are  burie<i  under  tlie 
modern  road,  and  will  i>robably  be  discovered  when  the 
excavations  are  continued  in  that  direction." 

There  was  no  entrance  to  the  lower  dungeon  save  by  a 
hole  in  the  stone  floor  above  it,  and  it  was  well  described  as 
"the  infernal  prison."  As  in  the  case  of  Simon,  who  was 
escorted  to  his  death  in  the  triumph  of  Titus,  each  victorious 
general  conducted  an  important  conquered  enemy  in  his 
train   and  paused  near  the  prison  until  word  was  brought 
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that  one  or  more  captives  had  been  killed.  When  the 
Catiline  conspirators  were  executed  here,  Cicero  anuouriced 
their  death  to  tlie  waiting  crowd  of  tlie  Forum  in  one  word, 
"  i.'ixenntr,"  —  they  have  lived. 

On  the  cast  side  of  the  Forum,  at  the  ]>eriod  of  which  we 
speak,  were  the  Senate-house  orCnna  and  tlii.  Court  house, 
called  the  Basilica  .Amilia  These  were  separated  b^  a 
wide  street,  in  the  middle  of  which  BtfxHl  the  Tempk  of 
Jiniait  Quadrifron»,  so  called  from  itft  Mjiiari  form 

This  small  temple  )^a\e  its  name  to  the  |)ortion  of  the  hor 
der  of  the  Forum  neai  it  and  tlit  nhups  of  the  bankers  ttt  , 
were  there:  thus  the  word 

the  qnarter  of  the  nsurers 
It    was    a    cnriouK    little 
fdifice,  of  which  the  dimrs     / 
were      closed      whciie\tr 
Konie  was  at  peace  with 
all     the     world,    and     it     \  1 
therefore  liore    the   name 
of    -'the  Oate  of  War 
The  double- fiicwl.  bi-oii?o 
statue  of   Jamis  —  ,1  mus 
Bifrons  — of  this  temple, 
and  a  second  brou<rht  to 
Rome  by  Augustus,  which  was  the 
of  Kropus  or  Prnxit«'Ies.  made  this 
in  ancient  Rome. 

The  Curia,  or  Seniite-lious(>.  was.  in  spite  of  its  utiprc- 
teiitions  ap|>enranoe,  the  most  im|H)rtaut  edifice  in  Rome,  as 
the  affairs  concerning  the  greatest  gocid  of  its  people  were 
here  discussed,  decisions  made,  and  edicts  pmmulfiated, 
which  affected  the  prosperity  of  all.  There  arc  many  reasons 
for  believing  tliat  the  last  cnria.  built  by  Diocletian,  after  a 
fire,  is  now  a  ])ortion  of  the  church  i>f  S.  Adriano,  as  men- 
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tioned  on  page  355.  The  hall  of  the  Senate  was  eightr-fiye 
by  seventy-five  feet  in  size,  and  was  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  down  which  Tarquinius  hurled  the  body  of  his  prede 
cessor  and  father-in-law,  Servius  Tullius. 

The  early  Senators  were  so  frugal  that  a  desk  for  the 
Speaker,  and  a  few  wooden  chairs  and  benches,  were  a 
sutticient  furnishing;  they  had  no  fire  long  after  the  pcM»r 
people  had  methods  for  heating  their  houses ;  and  Cicero,  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  gave  an  account  of  one  occasion  when 
the  Senate,  having  been  summoned  to  discuss  an  important 
matter,  found  it  so  cold  that  they  broke  up  their  meeting 
and  were  much  derided  therefor  by  the  populace.  In  52  b.  c, 
when  the  excited  mob  brought  the  body  of  the  murdeml 
anarchist  Clodius  to  the  Forum,  they  seizeil  the  furniture  of 
the  Curia  U>  make  his  funeral  pyre,  and  with  it  burned  the 
Curia  also,  then  (juite  tive  centuries  old.  The  flames  also 
extendeil  to  tlie  ancient  Court-house,  called  the  Basilica 
Pnrcia^  and  that  Uh)  was  destroye<i,  as  well  as  the  Basilica 
jEmilia. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Forum  were  tlie  Temple  of  Vesti, 
that  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  Arch  of  Fabius,  all  of 
which  have  been  mentioned ;  while  on  the  west  side  were  the 
shops,  which,  towanlsthe  end  of  the  Republic,  converted  this 
border  of  the  Forum  into  a  veritable  exchange  for  financial 
transactions. 

The  area  of  the  square  itself  was  encuml)cred  by  a  popu- 
hice  of  niarl>lc  and  bronze  which  must  have  greatly  incon- 
venienced the  living  and  moving  citizens;  and  even  after 
those  tliat  iiad  not  been  decreeil  bv  the  Senate  were  removed, 
and  also  thr  trees  which  were  not  absolutely  sacred,  there 
was  an  insutlicient  space  for  the  needs  of  the  already  large 
and  constantly  increasing  population. 

There  too  was  the  Cohtmna  rostrata^  raised  in  260  B.C., 
bv  C.  Duillius,  as  a  memorial  of  his  victorv  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians,  which  was  adorned  with  the  bronze  rostra  from  the 
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ships  he  had  eaptared :  a  portioD  of  it»  base  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  restored  by  Michael  At^elo.  is  now  in  the 
entrance-hall  of  the  Palazzo  dei  ConBer\-atori ;  and  the 
Piiteal  Scriboitianum,  a  structure  of  marble  like  a  well-head, 
was  preserved  to  denote  a  spot  considered  sacred  because 
struck  by  lightning;  besides  these,  the  four-faced  porches 
and  other  stmctores  greatly  lessened  the  space  of  the  Forum 
Romannm,  which  was  far  too  limited  had  it  been  clear  of 
obstacles. 

Various  authors  speak  of  the  people  who  were  occnstomed 
to  haunt  the  Forum,  almost  to  exist  there,  with  impatience 
and  contempt.  They  gathered  in  knots  of  such  as  were 
drawn  together  by  common  interests,  and  these  cronies  ac- 
quired t^e  habit  of  going  each  day  to  the  same  part  of  the 
Forum  until  certain  spots  and  comers  were  nnme<l  for  them ; 
for  example,  those  of  the  legal  profession  who  had  no  clients 
afFecte<l  nearness  to  the  Kostra;  a  class  who  were  mete 
idlers  gathered  near  the  sun-dial ;  jewellers  and  makers  of 
niiisical  instniments  were  in  the  Via  Sacra;  perfumers  were 
:it  the  end  of  the  street  which  le<l  to  the  Circus  Maximus; 
iHXtksellers  and  copyists  were  in  the  Ai^letum,  where  pick- 
pockets were  seen  in  the  later  hours  of  the  day,  dividing  the 
l>ooty  of  the  morning;  there  were  also  the  dnmkards  and 
other  indigent  men  gathered  about  the  Canalis.  or  month 
openiug  into  the  Cloaca;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  Rshmon- 
gers  plied  their  trade  in  the  porticoes  of  the  basilicas  and 
poisonecl  the  air  of  the  eclifices  themselves;  the  removal  of 
this  nuisance  was  one  of  the  earliest  steps  taken  to  improve 
the  Forum. 

A  half-century  before  our  era,  L.  ^miluis  Panlut  rebuilt 
the  Basilica  Emilia,  which  was  restored  '*o  often  bv  other 
members  of  his  family  that  it  was  also  kno«  n  as  tlie  Basilio 
Pjiiili.  He  bou<rht  laud  on  the  ei-.t  <)f  tin  F<)rum  for 
which  he  paid  a  sum  equal  to  two  million  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  built  the  basilici  in  i  minner  nliich 
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Cicero  pronounced  the  most  magnificent.  —  magnificenti^mma. 
Cicero  also  tells  us  that  ^milius  Paulus  did  all  this  for 
the  puqxjse  of  enlarging  the  Forum.  Twenty  years  were 
consumed  in  its  construction,  and  but  eighteen  years  after 
its  dedication  it  was  much  injured  by  fire! 

This  is  so  constantly  the  fate  of  the  eiiifices  of  Rome, 
that  we  can  but  wonder  what  was  consumeil  in  such  struc- 
tures as  are  describe(i  by  ancient  writers,  consisting  of 
stone,  bricks,  cement,  marbles,  bronze,  etc*. 

Augustus  and  others  restored  the  Basilica  iEmilia.  aijd 
dec^orated  it  with  the  splendici  monolithic  columns  of  Phn- 
gian  or  paconazefto  marble,  which,  according  to  a  tradition, 
were  carried  five  centuries  later  to  the  basilica  of  JS.  PaoK' 
fuori  le  Mura,  anci  were  nearly  all  burneci  in   1^2:^. 

.lulius  Ca*sar  continued  the  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  the  Forum,  and  at  such  cost  that  Pliny  exclaimed,  *•  We 
wonder  at  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  when  Ciesar,  as  dictator, 
spent  one  hundred  million  sesterces  merely  for  the  ground 
on  which  to  build  his  Forum!"  This  amount  ecpialle<l  f"ur 
million  dollars.  The  splendid  Forum  of  Ciesar  was  essen- 
tially an  enclosure  around  the  Temple  of  Venus  Genetris. 
from  which  gcnldoss  Cjcsar  claimed  descent,  and  to  whom 
he  had  vowe<l  a  temple  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

Arcesilaos  was  the  sculptor  of  the  statue  of  Venus:  it 
was  considered  a  splendid  master]) iec^e,  and  was  aciorne<l 
with  a  breastplate  covertnl  with  pearls  from  Britain. 

The  temple  was  also  decorated  with  famous  pictures  l»y 
Greek  painters,  and  contained  six  (K)llections  of  engrave«l 
gems  and  cameos.  Much  has  been  written  by  Suetonius 
and  others  concerning  the  favourite  horse  of  Ca?sar.  U 
was  foaled  in  the  stables  of  his  family.  Its  fore  feet 
having  toes  closely  resembling  those  of  the  human  foot, 
the  Augur  explained  this  to  be  a  prophecy  that  the  master 
of  this  horse  would  nile  the  world.  Caesar  devoted  hinwelf 
to  the  colt,  and  it  became  so  fond  of  him  that  it  would  not 
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permit  auother  to  feed  or  care  for  it,  aod  certainly  DOt  to 
ride  it.  In  front  of  his  temple  Cteaar  placed  an  equestrian 
atatne  of  himself  and  tbis  horse  in  gilt  hronze,  modelled 
from  nature;  it  was  a  magnificent  work,  and  its  fame  was 
carried  over  all  the  known  world. 

The  temple  was  built  with  great  celerity,  aud  was  conse- 
crated 40  K.  c,  on  the  occasion  of  Ciesor's  triumph;  two 
years  only  after  he  hail  made  hiw  vow.  and  although  the 
Venus  was  not  finished,  the  model  for  it  was  in  the  celhi 
at  the  time  of  its  de<lioation.  It  is  proiialile  that  a  copy  of 
the  Venus  of  Arcesitaos  is  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  a  draiHKl 
figure,  but  the  form  is  scarcely  conccaUKl :  the  right  hand, 
uplifted,  holds  a  corner  of  tlie  stola,  and  in  tiie  left  is  an 
apple.  The  riches  of  the  m.igiiitieent  shrine  were  iricrcaned 
by  the  renowned  picture  of  \'einiB  Auadyomeiie,  —  rising 
from  the  sea,  —  painted  by  Apcllcs,  whidi  Aiifrustus  dedi- 
cat^l  to  tlie  Temple  of  Venns  Ciiiietrix.  When  tlic  lower 
portion  of  this  picture  was  injured  by  age.  no  living  paniter 
con  hi  restore  it, 

Augustus  also  enlarged  the  Forum,  ami  |iiii<bi(-ed  a  inon* 
splendid  effect  than  had  yet  ))ccn  reached.  The  temple  in 
the  centre  was  dedicated  tii  Mars  tiie  .\venger.  becaiiw  it 
was  built  to  fulfil  a  vow.  before  the  battle  <if  l'liilij)jii,  which 
avenged  the  death  of  his  .tdopteil  father,  Julius.  Hy  achling 
the  title  of  "  the  Avenger"  to  the  name  <)f  the  giKt  of  war, 
Augustus  desired  to  have  it  believed  that  war  wuntd  hence- 
forth only  oceur  as  a  necessity,  and  as  an  apjieal  for  justice 
from  Heaven,  when  Home  had  suffered  such  things  as  called 
for  vengeance.  And  l)ec.iuBe  he  believetl.  or  wished  it  to  be 
believed,  that  A)K)11o  had  protecte<]  him  ut  Actiuni,  he  built 
upon  the  Palatine  a  splendid  temple  to  this  god.  On  tiie 
famous  ivory  gates  of  this  shrine  were  representations  of 
Apollo  —  also  as  an  avenger  —  sending  his  dealh-l^eariug 
arrows  upon  the  children  of  Niobe,  aud  executing  his  ven- 
geance upon  the  Gauls.     The  Forum  was  ca11e<l  by  both  the 
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uame  of  the  Emperor  and  that  of  the  god.  From  the  de- 
scriptions of  this  wonderful  achievement,  it  would  appear 
that  words  cannot  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  richness  and 
beauty.  The  remains  are  among  the  very  finest  of  ancient 
Rome  yet  discovered.  The  especial  feature  which  distin- 
guished this  Forum  was  a  gallery  of  statues  of  the  generals, 
who  by  their  conquests  had  increased  the  power  and  glon* 
of  Rome ;  these  statues  began  with  ^neas  and  Romulus,  and 
came  down  to  Augustus  himself.  They  were  placed  in  tiers 
of  niches  in  the  wall,  which,  being  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high, 
contained  an  immense  number  of  statues.  The  lower  part  of 
the  wall  was  lined  with  marble. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  among 
other  si>ectacles  there  was  a  sea-fight  in  which  thirty  ships 
appeared,  and  the  battle  was  intended  to  represent  that  of 
Salnmis,  the  costumes  of  the  men  representing  those  of  the 
Athenians  and  Persians.  Augustus  spared  no  expense  that 
could  add  to  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  temple,  which 
he  desired  to  be  worthy  of  the  important  uses  to  which  he 
devoted  it. 

Here  the  Senate  was  to  assemble  for  its  most  weighty 
deliberations.  Here,  in  sight  of  the  almost  innumerable 
statues  of  the  men  to  whom  chieflv  thev  owed  the  present 
jriory  of  Rome,  they  would  not  grant  the  honour  of  a  triumph 
too  readily.  Here  returning  conquerors  were  to  deposit  the 
standards  and  other  warlike  spoils  taken  from  an  enemy,  and 
here  dedicate  their  wreaths  and  crowns.  Here  the  sous  of 
emperors,  with  impressive  ceremonies,  were  to  assume  the 
manly  toga,  amid  a  scene  well  calculated  to  excite  their 
ambition  and  increase  their  sense  of  the  glory  and  respon- 
sibility of  their  position  as  future  emperors,  which  they  all 
hoped  to  be.  Here,  too,  the  governors  of  provinces,  before 
<lepartuig  to  assnme  their  new  duties,  were  to  offer  a  solemn 
sacrifice  to  Mars  the  Avenger,  with  all  possible  ceremony 
that  could  add  to  its  dignity  an<l  impress  the  Roman  people 
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and  the  atraugers  vithiu  ttieJr  g:ates  with  tbe  graodeur  and 
glory  of  almighty  Rome. 

This  Forum  was  et«i>ecially  devoted  t<>  the  liuniuess  of  the 
law,  and  contained  the  tribunal  in  which  Aujiimtus  hinntelf 
sat  to  hear  causes  of  a  weighty  nature.  Like  other  tem|)les 
of  the  different  fora,  tliut  of  Mam  had  a  treasury;  mid  any 
approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  gold  which  literally 
poure<)  in  and  out  of  it  would  nmount  to  a  sum  quite  t>eyond 
the  conception  of  the  ordinary  imagination,  for  this  forum 
and  temple  was  liut  a  single  object  among  the  many  upon 
which  he  lavished  untold  amounts  of  treasure.  To  tlie 
riches  of  thisshnue  were  constantly  added  not  only  ^«ld  and 
silver,  but  the  most  nn^inificeiit  objects  tiuil  works  of  art 
of  which  Augustus  could  possess  himself  by  conquest  or 
purchase,  while  splendid  gifts  were  jiieseiitcd  to  him  by  men 
desirous  of  the  im|)erial  favour. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  clearly  reveals  the  pride  of  Augus- 
tus, which  he  habitually  concealed  by  his  assum|)tton  of 
modesty,  than  that  paragraph  in  the  Aneyrean  inscription 
which  says;  — 

"  Ujxin  my  own  land  I  have  built  with  the  spoils  of  war  tha 
Temple  of  Mars  Ultnraiiil  tlii' Auj;iistaii  Konnii.  Tin' theatre  near 
the  Temple  of  A|iolIo  was  built  by  me  u]i(iii  ^ir.iuii.l  wliidi  I  iH.uirlit 
for  the  most  part  from  private  owiiera,  that  it  iiiiglit  be.ir  th" 
name  of  M.  Marcellua.  my  .Hon-in-luw. 

"  f;iftB  from  the  spoils  made  in  war  have  l>ecn  offered  by  nie  in 
tbe  Capitol,  in  the  temples  of  the  Jiviue  .liiliiis,  nf  Vp«ta.  and  of 
Mars  Ultor,  which  gifts  have  ciK<t  iiii>  ahuul  a  huiiiired  iiiillioii 
sesterces. 

"  In  my  fifth  consulship  I  remitted  to  th>'  Italian  municipia  and 
colonies  the  present  of  gold,  of  the  weight  of  tliirty-livc  tliou.ianJ 
pounds,  which  they  offered  me  on  occasion  of  iiiy  tiiuniphs  ;  and 
after  this,  whenever  I  was  proclaimed  iniiK^ralor,  I  refused  ihe 
same  gift,  which  the  municipia  anil  colonies  offered  nic  each  time 
with  the  same  lilierality." 

Middleton  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  existing  remains 
of  the  wall  of  the    Augustan   Forum  are  among  the    most 
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Btately  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  and  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  massive  Roman  masonry  at  its  best  period. 

Near  the  Temple  of  Mars,  spanning  the  present  Via  Bonella, 
is  the  Aroo  de'  Pontani,  under  which  originally  passed  ao 
important  road  to  the  Forum.  All  the  niins  of  this  fonun 
are  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  Arco  de'  Pontani  from  this 
fine  archway,  close  by  which  is  seen  a  considerable  remnant 
of  the  pavement  of  the  Forum,  which  was  discovered  twenty- 
three  feet  l>elow  the  present  surface.  It  was  made  of  the 
most  expensive  materials,  green  and  red  porphyry,  a  great 
variety  of  coloured  and  white  marbles,  all  laid  in  simple 
geometrical  patterns,  but  producing  a  marvellous  effect  from 
the  exijuisite  variety  and  tones  of  the  materials.  Near  the 
Arco  de*  Pontani  one  has  an  excellent  view  of  the  great  wall, 
over  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high ;  a  considerable  portion 
with  the  rows  of  niches  is  well  preserved ;  the  niches  had 
monolithic  columns  of  coloured  marble  on  each  side,  and 
these  supported  an  entablature  of  white  marble,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  wall  surface  was  covereil  with  slabs  of 
marble  of  many  colours.  Remains  of  these  splendid  decora- 
tions were  found  in  the  excavations  of  1888.  Some  iK)rtions 
of  the  interior  of  the  Augustan  Fonim  were  finished  with 
hanl  white  stucco,  which  was  brilliantly  painteci  and  di\nded 
into  panels  by  cohunns  of  parouazetto^  the  precious  Phrygian 
marble,  rjiallo  anfico^  luid  other  richly  veined  and  coloured 
marbles. 

Although  the  three  Corinthian  columns,  still  standing,  and 
so  familiar  to  all  who  visit  Rome,  are  nearly  all  that  remains 
of  the  Touiph'  of  Mars  Ultor,  they  are  quite  sufficient, 
in  their  ex(|iiisite  workmanship,  to  suggest  what  the  whole 
must  have  been.  Over  these  the  architrave  is  still  seen,  and 
the  marble  ceiling  of  the  peristyle  is  in  excellent  condition, 
and  displays  the  richly  moulded  sunk  coffers,  each  with  its 
central  rosette. 

One  would   fancy  that  no  successor  of  Augustus  would 
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have  the  cwirage  to  build  other  for&,  but  Vespasian  followed 
with  his  Fornm  Pacts,  which  enclosed  tlie  Diagnificeot  Temple 
of  Peace.  This  forum  was  only  separated  from  that  of 
Aiigastu8  by  a  wide  street.  The  temple  has  been  entirely 
destroyed;  but  when  Pliuy  mentions  the  four  buildings  in 
Rome  most  important  and  celebrated  for  combined  magnifi- 
cence and  size,  he  names  the  Temple  of  Peace,  t^^ther  with 
the  Circus  Maximos,  the  Basilica  Emilia,  and  the  Forum  of 
Augustus. 

Vespasian  began  this  temple  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem,  and  dedicated  it  in  75  a.  d.  Josephus,  after 
recounting  the  triumphal  honours  paid  to  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
Hays : — 

"After  these  triumpha  were  over  and  the  affairs  of  the  Romans 
were  settled  on  the  surest  foundations,  Vespaflian  resolved  to  build 
a  temple  to  Peace,  which  was  finished  in  so  short  a  time,  and  so 
glorious  a.  maimer,  an  was  beyond  all  human  expectation.  For, 
having  now  by  Providence  a  vast  quantity  of  wealth,  besides  what 
he  had  formerly  gMned  in  his  other  exploits,  he  had  this  temple 
adorned  with  pictures  and  statues.  For  in  this  temple  were  col- 
lected and  deposited  all  such  rarities  as  men  fonnerly  used  to 
wander  all  over  the  habitalite  world  to  see  one  of  them  after  an- 
other. He  also  laid  up  therein  those  golden  vessels  and  instrnnieiits 
that  were  taken  out  of  the  Jewish  temple,  as  ensigns  of  his  glory. 
But  still  he  gave  order  that  they  should  lay  up  then:  law,  and  the 
purple  veils  of  the  holy  place,  iu  the  royal  palace  ;  and  keep  them 
there." 

It  was  here  that  the  gold  candlestick  with  seven  branches, 
the  silver  trnm|>ct«.  and  the  <;oldeu  table  were  all  <leposit«d; 
the  representations  of  which,  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  must  no 
<1oubt  have  been  copied  from  the  oriiriuals,  and  are  therefore 
of  great  value  and  interest. 

Pliny  mentions  some  of  the  countless  works  of  art  and 
objects  of  historical  and  aroh.'eol<^ical  value  which  were 
frathered  in  the  Temple  of  Peace.  One  of  thein  was  that  pic- 
ture   by  Protogenes  during  the  painting   of   which    he   ate 
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nothing  but  8teei>ed  beans,  in  order  that  a  constant  sense  of 
hunger  might  render  his  artistic  perception  more  keen.  How 
hungry  he  must  have  been  may  be  imagined  when  we  remem- 
ber tliat  the  picture  occupied  seven  years  of  his  life  I 

It  represented  lalysus,  a  Rhodian  hen),  with  his  dojr- 
Ciecro  and  Pliny  speak  of  it,  and  relate  that  the  foam  on  the 
dog's  mouth  was  made  by  a  fortunate  throw  of  the  spoDge 
with  which  Protogencs,  in  great  vexation,  was  rubbing  off 
his  unsuccessful  attempts.  This  would  not  seem  to  demaml 
an  exaggerated  keenness  of  artistic  i)erception  I  Pliny  als«» 
relates  that  it  was  painted  four  (»oats  thick,  which  doubtless 
included  the  priming  of  the  canvas,  concerning  which  tbe 
Greeks  were  most  careful.  However  amusing  these  tales 
may  he,  it  was  doubtless  a  splendid  painting,  as  these  critics 
were  accustomed  to  seeing  the  best  Greek  pictures.  Theiv 
was  in  this  temple  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Nile  surrouiuleti 
by  sixteen  children,  believed  to  indicate  the  greatest  ninnU'r 
of  cubits  to  which  the  river  rises,  cut  from  the  hard,  iron- 
coloured  basalt  of  Egypt.  The  marble  group  in  the  Vatican 
which  was  found  in  15 1(5  is  believed  to  be  a  contemporar}* 
copy  of  the  original.  Pliny  also  relates  that  a  large  i)ortion 
of  the  artistic  <lccorations  of  Nero's  Golden  House  had  pre- 
viously been  dedicated  to  the  Temple  of  Peace  by  Vespasian. 

Another  forum,  dedicated  97  a.  i>.,  was  begini  by  Domi- 
tian  and  completed  by  Nerva,  by  whose  name  it  is  ffenerallv 
known,  although,  on  account  of  its  temple  having  been  detli- 
cated  to  Minerva,  it  is  also  called  the  Forum  PaUadium, 
while  a  third  name  was  given  it,  Forvm  Transitorinm,  by 
reason  of  its  lacing  an  important  thoroughfare  between  the 
Forum  Romanmn  and  the  quarter  of  the  Subura,  So  slight 
is  the  remnant  of  tlie  Temple  of  Miner\'a  remaining  that  it  may 
be  said  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  which  statement  properly 
arouses  a  righteous  indignation  against  Pope  Paul  V.,  who, 
in  IGOG,  simply  demolished  it  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful 
columns  and  other  marbles,  which  he  used  in  the  constmctioo 
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of  the  chapel  of  S.  Paul  in  the  basilica  of  S.  Maria  Ma^iore; 
for  which  reason  the  "  sumptuous  C'appella  Paolina,  belonging 
to  the  Borghese  family,"  as  the  guide-books  say,  fails  to  be 
admired  by  those  who  reverence  the  glorious  works  of 
antiquity. 

In  this  Forum  of  Nerva  there  was  a  gallery  of  colossal 
bronze  statues  of  such  emperors  as  had  received  the  title  of 
Divas — divine  —  after  death,  which  were  set  up  by  Alexander 
Severus  about  2S0  a.  d.  Beside  the  statue  of  each  emperor 
was  a  bronze  column  bearing  the  record  of  his  warlike  deeds. 
The  only  one  of  these  statues  still  existing  is  that  of  Fyrrhus, 
in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  which  was  unpardonably  dis- 
figured by  so-called  restorations,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  Forum  of  Trajan  is  recognised  as  having  been  the 
costliest  and  most  beautiful  monument  of  ancient  Rome,  —  a 
wonder  of  engineering,  as  well  as  of  architecture,  in  the  con- 
etruction  of  which  the  most  tremendous  obstacles  were  over- 
come in  a  masterly  manner.  In  Trajan's  time  the  CapitoUiie 
Hill  did  not  stand  as  now,  an  isolated  bill,  but  was  joined  by 
a  high,  steep  ridge  to  the  Quirinal,  which  sloped  to  the 
forum  on  the  south  and  to  the  Campus  Martins  on  the  north ; 
and  as  Rome  had  grown  and  its  trafHc  bad  increased,  this 
ridge  was  a  barrier  between  the  two  important  parts  of  the 
city. 

To  surmount  it  and  descend  its  steep  sides  with  all  the 
merchandise  that  must  be  transported  from  one  quarter  to  the 
other,  or  to  pass  around  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  vastly 
increased  the  distance,  were  equally  objectionable ;  and  even 
so  the  passage  between  the  Capitoline  Hill  and  the  Tiber  was 
far  too  narrow  to  make  a  practical  route  of  communication 
between  two  enormous  cities,  as  the  two  portions  of  Rome 
thus  di\'ided  had  each  come  to  be. 

Trajan  conceived  the  plan  of  cutting  away  this  ridge ;  and 
the  solving  of  the  difficulties  of  which  we  hare  spoken  was 
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not  his  only  object,  a  second  and  important  ooe  being  to  - 
gain  apace  with  wliich  to  enlai^e  the  fora  already  existii^. 
The  passage  which  he  caused  to  l>eCDt  throu^Eb  the  rid^eiru 
nearly  six  htitulred  feet  wide  and  was  completed  in  aUnn 
fifteen  years.  To  accomplish  this,  an  enorn>ous  expense  was 
necessary  for  tlic  purchase  of  private  property.  It  has  bewi 
estimated  that  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  Itvt 
were  taken  at  a  probable  cost  of  mure  than  twelve  millii'D 
dollars.  So  ^^at  was  the  achievement  considered,  uihI  ^ 
much  was  it  honoure<l,  that  at  public  cost  the  colnnin  of  Trajaii 
was  erected,  as  the  inscription  declares,  '-to  show  toitosteriK 
how  lii^h  rose  the  mountain  levelled  by  the  Emperor."  Tlu^ 
column  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high  from  tlie  pave- 
ment of  the  Forum  to  the  top  of  the  bronze  istatue. 

Authorities  vary  in  their  acceptance  of  the  plainest  deduc- 
tions from  this  inscription. 

Cnmmendatore  Lanciant  apparently  accepts  it  literally,  awl 
makes  n  dilHcult  calculation  of  the  exact  amount  of  earth  sod 
rock  removed,  and  calls  it  twentj- 
four  million  cubic  feet.  Middleton 
says,  "  the  inscription  on  the  [>edesta] 
of  Trajan's  Column  cannot  be  undeT- 
Mtoo<l  literally."  and  Broochi  dainb 
that  geulf^cal  eridence  absolntelv 
forbids  the  assiunption  tliat  the  ridge 
ever    reached    one    hundred    feet  Id 

IJIVII    lOSSTANTli)    Al<  ''C'Rl't- 

Trajan's  Foirim  consisted  of  seven 
different  parts:  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Emperor,  or tbc 
propylaia :  the  sqimre.  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  eqaw 
trian  statue  «»f  Trajan;  the  Basilica  Ulpia;  the  Bibliottieci 
Ulpia;  the  two  heniicyclcs :  the  Monumental  Column:  and  ft* 
Temple  of  Trajan,  Here  was  a  world  of  architecture  and 
art  such  as  does  not  now  exist,  and  one  can  hardly  imagiw 
the  impression  that  it  must   have  made,     Portonatdy  ire 
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have  the  description  of  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  Emperor 
Constantius  when  he  first  beheld  its  glories.  Ammianus 
Marcellinns  says :  — 

"  Having  now  entered  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  most  marvellous 
creation  of  human  genius,  he  was  struck  witli  admiration,  and 
looked  around  in  amazement,  without  l)eing  able  to  utter  a  word, 
wondering  at  the  gigantic  structures,  wliicli  no  \x?u  can  de8cril>e, 
and  yhich  mankind  can  create  and  see  only  once  in  the  course  of 
centuries.  Having  consequently  given  up  any  hoi)e  of  building 
hini.self  anything  which  woidd  approach,  even  at  a  resi)ectful  dis- 
tance, the  work  of  Trajan,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  eques- 
trian statue  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  forum,  and  said  to  his 
attendants  he  would  have  one  like  it  in  Constantinople." 

A  younj^  Persian  prince  who  was  in  his  conipany  replied 
to  Constantius,  *'  If  your  Majesty  wishes  to  have  and  to 
k€*ep  a  horse  like  this,  you  must  first  provide  him  with  a 
stable  equal  to  that  of  Trajan.*' 

The  celebrated  (Jreek,  Apolhxlorus  of  Damascus,  was 
the  architect  of  Trajan's  Forum,  and  of  uiany  other  ^rand 
improvements  made  by  this  P^mperor  both  in  Rome  and 
it8  provinces,  of  which  unfortunately  too  little  remains  to 
enable  us  to  give  any  intelligent  account  of  them.  The 
great  half-circles  intnxluced  in  the  porticoes  must  have  been 
very  splendid  in  effect.  That  on  the  side  of  the  Quirinal 
was  set  in  where  the  cliff  had  been  cut  away  and  so  arranged 
that  it  could  be  entered  from  the  t^>p  of  the  hill.  It  was 
several  stories  high,  and  filled  with  shops  and  offices,  as  was 
the  hemicycle  on  the  opposite  side.  These  rooms  on  the 
Quirinal  side  can  be  visited  and  are  very  interesting ;  while 
the  paving  of  the  roatl  before  them  is,  with  the  exception  of 
a  bit  on  the  Via  Sacra,  the  best  remaining  example  of  a 
Roman  road  which  has  not  been  re  la  id.  The  projections 
from  the  porticoes  were  surmounted  with  statues  of  horses 
and  trophies  of  arms,  all  gilt,  as  were  the  tiles  which  cov- 
ered the  roofs  of  the  forum,  and  must  have  l>een  dazzling 
in  the  sunlight. 
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The  basilica  was  of  white  Peiitelie  and  Luna  marbles,  oroa- 
men  ted,  as  was  all  the  forum,  with  columns  of  the  rarest 
Phrygian  pavonazetto,  Numidian  gicUlo^  and  Egyptian  gran- 
ites, both  red  and  gray. 

When  excavations  have  been  made  for  other  purposes, 
occasional  fragments  of  the  Temple  of  Trajan  have  been 
found;  but  little  exists  of  these  edifices  that  affonis  satis- 
faction, —  in  fact,  a  iK)rtion  of  the  pavement  is  all  that  can  1* 
said  to  be  genuine  and  in  its  original  place ;  a  few  shattered 
statues,  and  some  fine  Corinthian  capitals  lying  in  the  exca- 
vated area,  ser\'c  to  emphasise  its  des<^)lation. 

From  the  ninth  century  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissancef 
Trajan's  Forum  seemed  like  an  inexhaustible  quarry  for  the 
marbles  neeiied  for  the  innumerable  churches  and  paiace»i: 
and  the  saddest  feature  of  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  de- 
struction of  tliose  splendid  edifices  is  the  fact  that  the 
marbles  were  not  all  used  in  the  absolute  construction  of  the 
more  modern  monuments,  but  tons  upon  tons  were  burned 
into  lime  and  broken  into  concrete! 

Commendatore  Lanciani  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
importance  of  Trajan's  Forum,  in  the  following  sentences: 

**  It  is  enough  to  say  that  by  the  addition  of  Trajan's  Forum  to 
tlie  five  whicli  already  existed,  tlie  whole  space  put  at  the  disptx^ 
of  the  people  of  Rome  for  meeting  in*  public,  for  promenadingt  for 
the  transaction  of  business  or  the  administration  of  justice,  and  so 
fortli,  was  brouglit  to  tlie  grand  total  of  twenty-five  and  one  half 
acres.  This  space  contained  thirteen  temples,  three  l>aAilicas  or 
court-houses,  eight  triumphal  arches,  the  house  of  parliament 
thousands  of  life-size  statues  in  bronze  or  marble,  porticoes  more 
than  one  mile  long,  supiX)rted  by  about  twelve  hundred  columns, 
public  librari(^s  and  archives,  and  the  finest  and  richest  shops  of 
the  metroiX)lis." 

One  may  well  believe  Cassiodorius  when  he  says  that  it 
was  a  spectacle  so  prodigious  that  familiarity  with  it  could 
not  render  it  commonplace,   but  that  no  matter  how  fre- 
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quently  it  was  seen,  it  never  ceased  to  make  the  impression 
of  being  superliuman  and  miraculous. 

In  addition  to  the  fora  of  which  we  have  spoken,  there  was 
a  succession  of  smaller  mercantile  fora,  such  as  those  of 
the  bakers  and  of  other  trades. 

Of  the  campi  of  Rome  the  most  ancient  and  im]X)rtant 
was  the  Campus  Martins;  it  was  a  great  plain  or  marsh 
outside  the  Servian  wall ;  and,  being  occasionally  flooded,  it 
remained  unoccupied  until  the  excellent  system  of  drains 
changed  the  marshes  to  solid  and  healthful  land,  when  this 
great  area  became  available  for  building  purposes.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  which  we  have  even  traditions,  the 
Campus  Martins  was  used  for  public  assemblies,  for  military 
reviews,  and  for  sacred  games  and  festivals,  some  of  which 
were  said  to  have  been  instituted  bv  Romulus,  in  honour  of 
the  god  of  war,  to  whom  he  dedicated  X\w  entire  cam])us. 
Here,  too,  were  altars  to  Mars,  I)is,  and  Proserpina.  There 
was,  on  the  Ca?lian  Hill,  another  field  sacred  to  Mars,  called 
tJie  Campus  Martialis,  used  for  games  and  other  j^ublic  pur- 
poses when  the  Campus  Martins  was  flooded. 

The  Tarquins  are  said  to  have  treated  tlu?  ara])le  portions 
of  the  Campus  Martins  as  though  it  were  their  private 
property;  and  Pliny  relates  that  a  plot  of  this  laiiVl  belonged 
to  a  Vestal  Virgin,  who  gave  it  to  the  Roman  people,  who 
erected  a  statue  in  her  honour.  Rut •  essentially  this  great 
tract  was  public  property,  and  under  tiie  Re|)ublic  was  con- 
sidered such,  and  used  for  open-air  meetings  and  for  military 
and  athletic  exercises.  Its  whole  extent  was  ahout  a  mile 
long  by  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wi<le,  and  under  the  pjnpire 
it  was  connected  with  the  other  si<le  of  the  Tiber  bv  several 

ft 

bridges.  Its  different  portions  were  also  then  known  by 
different  names :  the  southern  portion  was  called  Campus 
Flaminius,  after  the  circus  of  that  name;  the  northern  part 
was  the  Campus  Martins  proper ;  and  the  eastern  side   took 
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its  name  from  the  Via  Lata,  —  which  was  on  iU*  border,  —  tlie 
continuation  of  which  is  tiie  modern  Corso. 

Under  the  Empire  the  greatest  possible  changes  werv  imuk 
in  the  Campus  Martins ;  it  was  covereil  with  temples,  theatre», 
circuses,  porticoes,  and  baths,  —  an  uninterrupted  sucoesaiuD 
of  stately,  sumptuous  edifices.  Pliny  and  Strabo  deaeribe  it 
as  being  the  most  splendid  |K>rtion  of  Imperial  Rome,  wlikii 
is  easily  believed,  since,  being  unencumbered  by  older  edifices, 
it  could  be  laid  out  with  new  streets  and  squares,  at  the  lame 
when  the  art  of  building  was  earned  to  its  greatest  perfeetiou 
under  Augustus  and  his  successors. 

Pliny's  list  of  the  buildings  in  the  Campus  Martius,  aud 
the  works  of  art  contained  in  them,  would  fill  fully  three  of 
my  pages. 

The  splendid  Theatre  of  Balbus  was  here  built,  it  is  said, 
at  the  instigation  of  Augustus,  who  was  auxious  above  all 
else  to  increase  the  architectural  splendour  of  his  capital, 
and  by  his  influence  dissipated  the  few  remaining  prejudices 
of  the  Romans  in  favour  of  simplicity  and  plainness  even  in 
their  private  dwellings. 

Other  theatres  in  the  Campus  Martius  were  those  of  Mar- 
celhis  and  Pompey,  as  rebuilt  l)y  Julius  Cjesar,  the  lattergor- 
geous  with  its  halls  for  business  and  relaxation,  ami  its 
gardens  and  |)<>rtic()es.  The  theatre  of  Mareellus,  begun  bv 
Julius  Cjesar,  was  not  completed  until  13  b.  c,  when  it  was 
o|)eiUMl  by  Augustus,  who  dedicated  it  in  the  name  of  his 
ne])he\v,  the  son  of  Octavia. 

Ponipoy's  Tlu'atro  was  spoken  of  by  Vitruvius  as  "tbc 
Stone  tlu'atre,*'  it  being  the  first  one  built  of  that  material. 
Nero,  in  his  wild  extravagance,  gilded  this  theatre,  which, 
like  so  many  other  Roman  edifices,  was  several  times  burned; 
Augustus  restored  it  at  great  cost,  and  in  his  assumed  modesty 
di<l  not  change  its  name,  as  Caligula  did  later,  putting  his 
own  in  place  of  Pompey's,  which  was  restored  by  Claudius. 
Under  the  Empire  this  theatre  was  a  gorgeous  centre  su^ 
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n>uDded  by  the  splendid  constractions  of  the  Campus  Martius. 
Its  iK)rtico  at  the  back  of  the  stage  was  a  magnificent  build- 
ing, with  several  rows  of  columns  surn)unding  a  court 
planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  adonied  with  fountains 
and  statues  in  gilt  and  bronze ;  it  was  also  known  as  ^^  the 
Hall  of  a  hundred  columns."  Adjoining  this  |X)rtioo  was  the 
Curia  of  Pom|)ey,  in  which  the  Senate  held  meetings.  It  was 
here  at  the  foot  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Pom|>ey,  which 
sto<xl  in  the  centre  of  the  Curia,  that  Julius  Ca*sar  was 
nuinlered.  In  the  midst  of  the  outbreak  consequent  on 
his  deatli,  the  Curia  was  l)urne<l,  and  its  site  was  after- 
wards, by  the  Senate's  decree,  an  accurseil  place.  —  iocus 
scelerattis,  Pomi)ey*s  statue  was  not  destroyed,  and  was 
placed  ui>on  the  height  of  a  marble  arch  near  the  |>ortico, 
by  Augustus. 

The  house  in  which  Pompey  lived  was  close  by  the  cluster 
of  splendid  edifices  which  bore  his  name,  and  was  most  un- 
pretentious. 

The  area  on  which  the  theatre  and  its  iK)rtico  stood  was 
ornamented  with  many  works  of  art,  l>oth  paintings  and 
sculptures,  the  fjime  of  which,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
artists  who  phkIucimI  them,  are  familiar  to  us  to-<lay. 

Pliny  mentions  a  s])lendid  bronze  statue  by  Myron,  which 
was  in  Pompey*s  house. 

During  the  excavations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre  many 
iin])ortant  statues  liave  been  found;  amcmg  them  the  magnifi- 
cent torso  of  llen'ules,  by  Apollonius  of  Athens,  now  in  the 
X'atiean,  which  was  <liscovered  in  l^OO,  in  the  time  of  Po|)e 
.lulius  11.  In  1H(M  a  gilt  bronze  statue  of  Hercules,  fifteen 
feet  high,  was  found  in  a  small  chamber  under  the  theatre, 
and  had  apparently  l>een  carefully  hidden  away.  It  is  now 
in  the  round  hall  of  the  Vatican,  having  l>een  placed  thereby 
Pius  IX.,  who  l)ought  it  for  £200().  It  is  not  a  work  of  the 
best  epoch  of  art,  and  prol)a])ly  is  not  more  than  seventeen 
centuries  old. 
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Like  all  the  fine  cdifin*  o>r  Bt:imt.  IVift?^*  stwnetmn* 
furnished  a  vast  amoant  irf  n*t««ul  lo  tbr  areUMrtB  arf  (fae 
Renaissance;  and  Bramante.  sbm  MwctiDie  ibe  ff>l«nilMl 
Palazzo  deUa  Cancrilaria  al  the  How  of  ibt  fifb«otb  «««tnrT. 
used  colamne  oi%toallT  taken  fnxa  B^atfn's  Tbi^nv.  vbirfa 
had  meaDtime  been  lued  in  tbe  rM  btt^ilka  of  Lorenzo. 
Bramante  rebaQt  this  basilica  as  a  ffjnii>a  of  tite  palace  of 
Cardinal  Biario,  and  used  tbe  ■noootiilLf  "f  re<J  awi  graj 
^yptian  granite  in  tbe  court-Tard  of  tbe  palace,  where  tbey 
have  been  permitted  to  Rnttin.  after  batios  >j<tmered  from 
Egypt  to  Rome,  serrii^  firvt  in  Pmapty'i^  Theatre,  where 
hundreds  of  men  and  animals  were  slaoshlered  in  a  dav :  next 
in  tbe  Christian  basilica ;  and  lai^lly  in  one  of  the  noblest  pal- 
aces of  Rome,  which  has  been  tbe  M-ene  of  i^ome  exciting 
occurrences  In  modem  dajs.  In  tbi-  palace  a  mob  t>arst 
into  the  Parliament  of  Plus  IX..  demanding  war  wiib  Austria: 
and  here  Count  Bossi  was  murdered. 

Scattered  over  tbe  different  quarters  of  Rome  were  small 
campi,  or  fields  used  for  ^ames  and  exerci^^A.  which,  though 
important  in  their  day.  are  not  n'lw  kn'iwn  bv  any  s|)ecial 
names. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  invaluable  discov- 
eries of  later  years,  made  by  the  Archaeological  Commission, 
those  concerning  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  are  of  great 
interest;  and  when  the  whole  size  of  the  city  of  Rome,  .ind 
the  number  of  its  population  are  taken  into  account,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  so  much  space  could  have  l>ecn 
devote<l  to  this  delightful  puqxise.  That  tlie  city  was  sur- 
rounded, and  the  ranges  of  hills  east  and  west  intvered  by 
them,  is  not  so  surprising  as  that  they  were  here  .ind  there 
all  over  Rome. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  tliat  the  present  fnshitmnble 
promenade  of  the  Pincian  Hill  ina<le  a  portion  of  tlic  ganlenw 
of  the  Christian  Glabrii.  The  ganlen  of  the  Anicii  whk  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
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or  the  Villa  Medici:  aad  the  garden  of  LuouIIuk  ws^  iJso«i 
the  I^ncian,  to  tiie  aoutliwest 

But  the  most  celebrated  Roman  gardens  were  tliow  uf 
Sallust,  ezteudiog  from  the  present  Piazza  Barberioi  h>  the 


Piirta  Saliiriii  mid  I'ortii  Piu:  while  in  one  coiittDuoue  luw"f 
beauty,  more  tiiuii  tn-o  mileM  lon^r.  were  many  gardens,  [vft 
and  sinidl.  of  liin-ater  am]  Wan  historical  fame;  among  them 
beiri)^  the  fumiliiir  names  of  the  gardens  of  Mecenas,  of 
Gallieiitis,  of  KpaphroditUD.  and  otliers. 
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It  is  now  known  that  large  tracts  of  ground  which  in  the 
most  ancient  days  were  used  as  cemeteries  were  converted, 
under  the  Empire,  into  gardens  and  parks.  Probably 
Maecenas,  the  minister  an<l  friend  of  Augustus,  was  the  first 
lo  make  this  enormous  improvement.  The  views  from  his 
splendid  mansion  on  the  heights  of  the  Esquiline  embraceii 
a  prospect  so  varied  and  extensive  as  to  delight  all  who 
hehehl  it,  except  for  the  faet  of  one  terrible  blot  in  the  hide- 
ous Campus  fisciuilinus,  where  the  half-burnt  bodies  of  slaves 
were  cast  out,  so  thinlv  <'overe<l  with  earth  as  to  have  no 
protection  from  the  vultures  which  throngtMl  there.  In  read- 
ing Horace  one  might  well  imagine  that  here  not  only  dogs 
and  wolves  also  sought  their  prey,  but  that  human  beings,  in 
the  form  of  the  sorceress,  here  obtained  the  ashes  of  deiul 
men*8  bones  to  add  to  the  power  of  her  philters. 

The  disgust  occasioned  by  this  sight,  serious  enough 
though  it  was,  shouhl  have  less  (•onsi<ler:itioii  than  the 
pestilential  effect  upon  the  living  of  such  a  charnel  field; 
and  when  Miecenas  obtained  the  grant  of  it.  and,  cover- 
ing it  witli  pure  earth  thirty  feet  deep,  converted  it  into 
a  garden,  known  as  the  Ilorti  Arc^n^ndfiii/ii,  he  richly 
merited  the  gratitude  of  all  Rome,  from  the  Kniperor  to 
the  humblest  slave;  and  so  ]>eneticial  t<>  the  health  of  the 
city  did  it  at  once  prove  that  Horace  nia<le  mention  of  it 
in  his  verse. 

The  excavations  of  the  Archaeological  (  oinniission,  in  the 
so-called  new  quarters,  have  revealed  the  fact  that  the  same 
course  was  pursued  with  other  cemeteries,  and  even  with  the 
burial-places  of  private  families.  The  remains  of  the  re- 
publican cemetery,  buried  in  the  >econ<l  century  of  our  era, 
were  brought  to  light,  and  as  the  religious  respect  for  liurial- 
j)laces  was  tlien  a  controlling  principle,  this  cemetery  was 
buried  undisturl)ed,  and  after  all  these  centuries  was  fcmnd 
to  be  intact,  and  rich  in  its  contents. 

Commendatore    Lanciani  says   that   in    a  space    fifty   by 
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thirty  feet  in  size,  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  tlays  more  tlian 
three  months,  five  Columbaria  were  discovered,  in  which 
were  two  hundred  and  four  inscriptions ;  two  hundred  lamps; 
forty  terra-cotta  and  two  marble  cinerary  urns ;  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  coins;  one  hundred  and  fifty  glass  i>erfume 
fiasks :  two  hundred  lK)ttles  of  terra-cotta.  and  a  number  of 
gold  finger  and  ear  rings. 

But  a  very  few  years  since,  near  the  central  railway 
station,  when  laying  foundations,  a  stone  was  discloseil  cou- 
taining  this  inscription:  '*  These  stones  mark  the  lH)undary 
line  of  the  gardens  of  Lollia,  which  gardens  are  now  the 
property  of  the  Emperor  Claudius."  As  the  existence  of 
such  gardens  was  before  unknown,  and  as  many  works  of 
art  discovered  in  them  indicateil  the  beauty  the  place  must 
have  possessed,  there  was  naturally  much  curiosity  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  garden,  and  the  (|uestion,  **  Who  was  Lollia?" 
was  constantly  propounded  with  great  interest 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  Lollia  Paulina,  the 
story  of  whoso  wealth,  beauty,  and  misfortunes  is  well 
known.  Her  grandfather  was  a  teacher  of  Cali^la,  and 
went  to  the  P^tistwith  the  young  Emi>eror ;  and  when  Caligula 
accused  him  of  committing  extortions  uiK)n  the  people  of 
Asia  Minor,  Lollius  poisoned  himself.  Ilis  vast  wealth  was 
iiiheritod  by  his  granddau<rliter,  Lollia  Paulina. 

Although  she  was  the  wife  of  Memmius  Regulus,  Calijrula 
fell  so  in  love  with  her  that  he  insisted  upon  making  her  his 
einj)re>s,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  her  husband.  He  s(h)Ii 
tired  of  her,  however,  and  banished  her  from  the  palace,  hut 
coninianded  that  henceforth  she  should  live  with  no  man. 
not  even  with  her  true  husband.  Eleven  years  later,  when 
JNlessalina  died,  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  seeking  another 
wife  and  seriously  considered  retaking  Lollia;  but  her  rival, 
Agrippina,  through  her  intrigues  and  those  of  her  friends, 
was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  at  once  took  CAre  to 
have  Lollia  banished  and  her  estates  confiscated;  thus  the 
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gardens  became  the  property  of  Claudius.     It  was  of  Lollia 
that  the  elder  Pliny  wrote :  — 

**  I  have  seen  the  lady  at  evening  parties,  with  her  hair  dressed  in 
emeralds  and  pearls ;  in  fact,  she  wore  emeralds  and  |>earls  as  ear- 
rings, necklaces,  breast-plate,  bracelets,  and  also  as  simple  (?)  trim- 
ming of  her  robe,  to  such  excess  that  the  value  of  the  whole  set 
wa8  estimated  at  forty  million  sesterces." 

This  sum  would  equal  oue  million  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Ou  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  city  there  was  also  a  chain 
of  gardens  from  Monte  Mario  to  the  Jaiiiculum,  on  the  soutli 
of  which  were  the  gardens  of  Julius  Caesar.  Augustus, 
Pompey  the  Great,  and  several  other  emperors  laid  out  most 
beautiful  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  and  with  all 
the  cultivation  of  the  cit}'  and  the  exquisite  wild  flowers  of 
the  Campagna,  there  was  much  of  nature  in  contrast  with 
the  marble  and  bronze  forests  of  old  Rome. 

Perhaps  nothing  was  so  ornamental  t<^  Rome  as  its 
porticoes,  and  nothing  more  apparently  empiiasised  the 
difference  in  the  point  of  view  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire.  During  the  Republic  porticoes  existed,  but  in  small 
numbers,  and  were  always  erected  for  a  special  use,  such  as 
one  for  the  sale  of  fresh  vegetables,  another  for  a  corn  ex- 
change, and  that  next  Pompey's  Theatre,  which  was  utilised 
for  the  rehearsal  of  choruses.  But  Augustus  made  them  so 
luxurious  and  so  popular  that  they  came  to  be  regarded  as 
almost  a  necessity. 

The  porticoes  of  Rome  were  buildings  supported  by  rows 
of  columns,  and  were  quite  different  from  such  constructions 
as  are  known  by  the  same  name  in  English.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  the  sacrifices  of  the  pagans  were  largely  offered 
in  the  open  air,  the  altar  standing  before  the  temple,  or  in 
other  cases  in  the  portico  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  temple.  Doubtless  it  was  on  account  of  this  custom, 
and  to  accommodate  the  worshippers,  that  porticoes  were 
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first  built  around  temple  enclosures,  which  resembletl  the 
cloisters  of  later  date,  and  were  the  precursors  of  the  splendid 
structures  of  the  Augustan  period.  The  younger  Pliny 
diHtinctly  states  that  tlie  temple  was  for  the  goti  ami  the 
porticoes  for  the  wor8hip|)er8. 

An  ancient  portico,  built  by  Cn.  Octa\iu!*,  1«»«  ii.  c.  wji> 
called  the  Portions  Ocfavia  or  Octavu.  It  was  situateil  near 
j  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  and  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus.  It  i» 
Mcscribed  as  a  splendid  building  with  doors  and  thresholds  of 
beautiful  Greek  bronze,  and  bronze  capitals  to  its  Corinthian 
columns,  on  account  of  which  it  was  also  called  Porticns  (V 
rinthia.  No  remains  of  it  have  been  discovered,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  l>etween  this  portico  and  the  fauious 
Portfnts  Octnriw,,  which  name  included  a  splendid  group  of 
edifices. 

The  temples  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Stntor  and  to  J»no  Regim 
wore  founded  in  the  second  centurv  b.  c,  and  were  dedicated 
on  the  same  day,  179  b.  <\  Pliny  tells  a  curious  tale  <>f 
these  temples,  saying  that  by  mistake  the  statues  of  the  ^»xi 
and  g(Ml(less  were  each  placed  in  the  wrong  temple,  so  that 
the  symbols,  pictures,  etc.,  suitable  to  Juno  were  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  and  those  of  the  god  in  the  cella  prepared  for 
the  goddess ;  but  the  sui>erstition  of  the  time,  which  permitted 
nothing  to  happen  by  accident,  gave  a  meaning  to  thi«  mis- 
take, and  it  was  believe<l  to  have  l>een  the  result  of  the 
preferences  of  the  deities,  and  was  not  rectified.  The  same 
historian  relates  that  when  Augustus  rebuilt  these  temples, 
his  architects  were  (rreeks,  whose  names,  Sanrus  and  Rtfni- 
chos,  mean  ''lizard"  and  ''frog."  As  they  were  not  pe^ 
mitted  to  inscribe  their  names  on  the  temples,  they  introduced 
these  little  creatures  into  the  carvings  on  the  columns  to  serve 
as  their  signatures. 

There  is  an  extremely  well  executed  Ionic  column  in  the 
nave  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  which  has  these  reptiles  in 
the  eyes  of  the  volntes:    it  is  not  improbable  that  this  iR  a 
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colamu  from  one  of  the  temples  bnitt  by  tbe  Greeks  for 
the  above-mentioned  deities. 

The  famouH  Porticus  Octnviie  surroaodecl  the  enclosure 
wiiicL  contained  these  temples,  and  resembled  a  small  town, 
witli  tlie  temples,  schools,  libraries,  etc.,  whii-b  adjoined  the 
portico,  all  iif  which  are  known  as  the  0|>era  OctaviK.  This 
was  situatetl  in  the  midst  of  what  lat«r  became  the  Ghetto,  or 
Jewish  quarter  of  modern  Kome ;  it  was  levelle<)  to  tlie  ground 
ill  IHHl,  ut  which  time  the  remains  of  the  Opera  Octaviie 
were  exposed  to  view. 

This  group  of  faaiids'ime  buildings  c<>iistste<)  of  a  Curia,  or 
Senate-hall,  two  libraries,  and  a  Schola.  These,  as  well  as 
tbe  portico,  were  adorned  with  magnificent  works  of  art, 
which,  added  to  tbe  fine  and  dignllied  architecture  of  the 
etiilicee,  produced  an  effect  which  im]>reH!<cd  all  beholders 
with  wonder  and  pleasure.  In  the  temples  there  were  many 
statues  of  gods  and  goddesses  by  famous  f  >reek  sculptors. 
Cephisodotua,  Diedalus,  Helto<lonis.  and  the  celebrateil  Prax- 
iteles being  of  the  number ;  in  the  Schola  was  tlie  Thespian 
Cupid,  by  Prasiteles,  which  both  Pliny  and  Cicero  jiraiseii, 
A  statue  of  Aphrodite  by  Phidias  was  also  in  the  portico, 
and  these  arc  but  the  slightest  indication  of  the  wealtli  of 
statues  gathered  in  the  Opera  Octaviii:'.  There  were  also 
many  lieautifnl  pictures,  which  not  only  <leli(;litc<l  those  who 
examined  them,  by  their  perfect  preneiitation  of  heroic  and 
poetic  subjects,  but  the  charming  effect  of  ojlour  which  they 
imparted  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  marbles  and  bnmzes,  many 
of  which  were  gilde<l,  gave  to  tiie  wholt-  s<'ene  a  sumptuous- 
ness  of  effect  not  excelleil  in  any  af;e  or  (rontitry. 

A  part  of  the  site  of  the  0[MTa  (h'taviie  liad  been  ocenpietl 
by  the  Porticns  Metelli.  Iieforc  which  hud  been  placed  a 
remarkable  collection  of  bronze  e'juostrian  statues,  brought 
to  Rome  by  Metellus,  14fi  b.  r.  These  were  set  in  the 
Portico  of  Augustus,  and  represented  Alexander  the  Great 
and  twentv-fonr  of   his  friends;     they    commemomt«<i    the 
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death  of  meaty  officent  at  the  battle  of  Graoicus,  and  *tn 
the  worii  of  the  famous  sculptor  Lyeippua.  Plioy  especiiUj 
mentions  that  in  this  portico  was  a  seated  figure  of  CotikIu. 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  <flr- 


brat«(]  work  of  Pusiteles,  an  Ivor;  statue  of  Jupiter,  was  in 
the  same  edifice:  and  an  endleas  number  of  most  artiatic 
sculptures,  paintings,  and  other  beautiful  and  precioos  objects 
are  mentioned  by  the  various  authors  who  have  described  tlie 
splendours  of  the  Rome  of  Augustus. 
According  to  Josepbus,  the  Curia  OctaviK  waa  used  tor  th« 
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sting  of  the  Senate  on  extraordinary  occasions,  as,  for 
example,  when  it  asscMnbled  to  do  homnir  to  Vespa.siiiii  and 
Titus  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 

These  splendid  structures  were  burned  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pas^ian,  and  were  not  restored  until  203  a.  d.,  in  the  time  of 
Severus,  as  the  existing  inscription  above  the  porch  to  the 
eneloseil  area  of  the  portico  declares.     This  j)orch,  which  is 
fairly  well  preserved,  has  been  stripi)ed  of  its  facing  marbles, 
but  has  some  columns  remaining ;  apart  of  thecohunns,  how- 
ever, were  replaced  l)y  brick  piers,  —  pn)l)ably  after  anearth- 
cpiake  in  442  a.   i>.     Others  are  built   into  iiouses  and  into 
the  church  of    S.   Angelo  in  Pescaria.     Tiie  (U'st ruction  of 
thf  (;hetto  obliterated  a  district  that  was  historicallv  inter- 
<^sting  and  extremely  picturestpie,  and  has  failed  to  disclose 
niuch  of  value,  although,  by  reason  of  it,  nrclueologists  have 
K*en  able  to  trace  the  size  and  plan  of  tiiis  famous  group  of 
^lifices,  the  few  remains  of  which  are  pi'Hiaps   more   [)ictu- 
i^scjue  in  the  photographs  which  are  made  from  them  than  in 
the  actual  sight  of  the  ruins. 

In  less  than  a  rpiarter  of  a  century  alter  Aii<riistus  intro- 

^iuce^l   the    fashion    of  porticoes,   the  Campus    Martins    was 

^)  filled  with  them  that  the  entire  plain  roiild  In-  traversed 

fmm  end  to  end  by  more   than  one  loutr,   tin*    pedestrian 

lieing  ever  in  the  shelter  of  the  colonnadt"-.    wIhmc   Ik'  saw 

splendid    collections  of   various    kinds    of    ;ntisti(*   (»bje(*ts. 

Lo<.)king  out  from  them,  he  beheld  lovely  irardens  a<lorned 

with  fountains  and  waterfalls,  and  lakes  bonlered  with  box, 

myrtle,  and  laurel;  while  the  i)lane-trees.  with  tlit-ir  beautiful 

lH)les,   towered  aloft,  and  cast  picturesipie  shadows,  where 

tlieir  shade  was  most  welcome.     The  north  wind  of  the  cooler 

season  and  the  dog-day  heat  of  sunnner  were  alike  tempered 

l>eneath  the  porticoes,  while  a  rain  or  shower  was  enjoyable 

within  their  shelter.     The  poet  Martial   fre<|nently  speaks  of 

the  colonnades,  especially  of  that  of  Kuropa  :  his  chief  praises 

are  devoted  to  the  comfort  of  them,  and  to  the  pleasure  of 
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being  warm  therein  when  elsewhere  people  were  experiencing 
the  bitterness  of  cutting  winds.  A  promenade  of  nearlT 
three  miles  could  be  made  within  the  colonnades,  and  the 
various  porticoes  through  which  the  i)edestrian  |)assed 
afforded  a  view  of  an  extended  avenue  of  lovely  columns 
of  rare  marbles  and  breccias.  The  pavements  were  also  of 
great  beauty,  in  which  jasper  and  rare  porphyries  were  not 
unusual.  Besides  these,  and  the  well-kept  gardens  on  which 
they  bonlered,  he  would  see  in  each  colonnade  some  especially 
attractive  feature.  In  that  of  Septa  was  a  museum  of  Chien- 
tal  curiosities,  manufactures,  and  antiquities ;  in  that  of  Vip- 
sania  Polla,  a  large  collection  of  maps  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  well  made  and  of  great  interest 

The  example  of  Augustus  was  faithfully  followed :  Cor- 
nelius Balbus,  Marcius  Philippus,  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  and 
others  of  his  immediate  friends  and  followers  built  porticties : 
Agrippa  more  than  one,  in  which  the  very  height  of  richness 
and  beaut v  were  reached. 

That  with  the  maps,  to  which  we  have  referred,  was  called 
Vipsania  Polla,  for  his  sister;  the  Septa  was  constructe*! 
especially  for  electoral  meetings:  and  in  addition  to  the<e 
he  erected  the  Villa  Publica,  the  Portico  of  Eun>pa,  and  that 
of  the  Argonauts.  The  last  commemorated  his  naval  y\cto- 
ries  and  reooived  the  above  name  from  paintings  which  told 
the  story  of  .lason  and  the  Argonauts ;  it  was  also  known 
as  the  Poseidoninin,  or  Porticus  Neptuni. 

Later  consuls  and  emperors,  either  not  finding  the  full  need 
of  such  edifices  su implied,  or  desiring  to  emulate  the  exam- 
ples of  those  who  had  preceded  them,  continued  to  huiM 
colonnades. 

Constantine,  (iratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius  all 
indulged  their  taste  and  pride  in  this  way.  Severus  Alex- 
ander l)egan  a  j>ortico  which  was  to  connect  his  baths  with 
the  Septa ;  it  was  to  be  one  thousand  feet  long,  one  hundred 
feet  broad,  and  supported  by  one  thousand  pillars.     Gordia- 
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nii8  the  younger  began  a  splendid  portico  on  the  Pinoian 
Hill,  but  dieil  before  it  could  be  built,  as  did  GallieuuB,  tlte 
prince  of  magnificent  undertakings,  before  liis  plans  for  a 
portico  nine  thousand  feet  long  could  be  oxecut«d;  it  was  to 
extend  from  the  heart  of  Rome  to  the  Potitc  Molle,  or  Mit- 
yian  Bridge.  But 
perhapB  the  most 
singular  portico  was 
that  of  Marciua 
}%ilippuH,  where 
l&dies  found  a  suc- 
cession of  wigs  niid 
models  for  hair- 
dressing,  the  moHt 
varied  and  remark- 
able that  the  Roman 
hair-dressers  could 
devise.  I  have 
often  won<iered, 
when  examining  the 
heads  of  busts  and 
statues  of  ancient 
Rnmni]  ladies,  how 
such  coiffures  could 
ever  have  been  in- 
vente<l ;  and  from 
a  wholly  practical  heaii-i>ke»s  of  -h  i.ca,  i>Aii;irrKit  ok  titi-c 
point    of    view    it 

would  wem  that  the  portico  of  Pliiiipi)ns  must  have  proved 
a  boon  not  to  tie  despisiKl. 

By  this  and  other  porticoes,  serving  ei|iially  practical  pur- 
poses, we  are  remindfd  of  certain  Italian  galleries  which 
exist  at  present,  and  have  Iwen  rather  uiisnoccMsfiilly  copiwl 
ID  other  countries. 

There  was  a  portico  by  the  Cirrus  Masimux,  which  seems 
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to  have  been  unusual.  The  extensive  remains  prow  it  to 
have  been  large  and  lofty,  with  an  upper  gallery  extettding 
over  it.  Middleton  thinks  it  was  what  would  now  be  c&Ueil 
a.  saddling  paddock,  and  perhaps  a  temporary'  stable  for 
rnce-liorses. 

Thus  the  porticoes  of  Rome  were  a  most  important  feature 
uf  the  city,  and  in  one  way  or  another  appealed  to  all  claiuM's, 
from  the  simplest  citizens  who  in  them  purchase<l  the  dailt 


supiilies  (if  fimii,  ;in(i  exchanged  views  upon  the  most  inter- 
estiiifi  tti[jic3  of  the  day,  up  to  the  serious  Senators,  who 
tliiTti  disciissi'ci  nifusures  of  domestic  and  foreign  pohcr. 
mid  thf  clcsriint,  iierfnmed  idlers,  who  spent  their  lives  in 
si'jinli  of  ii  lU'w  seusHtion,  or  an  excitement  not  yet  ei- 
hiiusti'd.  In  short,  the  portico,  for  varied  reasons,  came  to 
Ih'  ii  ni'ci'Msily  to  cviry  Honmn  above  the  veriest  slaves,  to 
whtm]  life  Imd  no  nu'nning  beyond  the  curse  of  contiootd 
toil  and  the  hopelcsM  craving  for  freedom. 

Int4-resting  iiml  admiriiblc  as  were  the  porticoes,  even  thfir 
mji^ni  lice  lice  nnd  iitilily  were  eclipsed  by  the  Baths,  wbicb, 
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having  like  the  former  existed  in  an  unpretentious  form 
from  very  ancient  days,  came  under  the  Empire  to  be  so 
vast  and  simiptuous  that  the  descriptions  given  of  them  by 
the  most  conservative  historians  read  like  pages  from  mar- 
vellous fairv  tales. 

Al)out  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  there 
existed  in  the  Villa  of  Scipio  Africanus  at  Liternum  a  bath 
which  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  men- 
tioned by  more  than  one  writer,  and  yet  Seneca  says  that  it 
was,  after  the  ancient  method,  one  small  <lark  chamber. 

About  a  century  later,  heating  by  hypocausts  was  invented, 
and  from  this  time  hot  rooms  were  used  for  vapour  or  sweat- 
ing baths;  gradually  the  introduction  of  baths  of  heated 
water  followed  that  of  the  hot  cells  and  pipes  of  the  hypo- 
caust,  or  furnace ;  and  at  the  be<rinning  of  our  era  there  were 
both  private  and  public  baths  of  warm  water  and  hot  air, 
that  without  the  size  and  magnificence  of  ])aths  of  later  days 
were  still  commo<lious  and  acceptable. 

The  first  public  baths  in  Rome  were  tlioso  of  Agrippa, 
openetl  in  21  b.  c.  They  were  of  great  extent,  and  splen- 
di<ilv  decorated  with  numerous  statues,  of  wliich  Pliny  wrote 
enthusiastically,  one  of  which  —  the  representation  of  an 
athlete,  scraping  the  oil  from  his  arm  with  a  striiril,  called 
the  Ai)Oxyomenos,  ])y  Lysippus  —  was  suc^li  a  favourite  with 
the  public  that  when  Tiberius  removtMl  it  to  his  palace,  the 
general  indignation  forced  him  to  return  it  to  its  original 
]K>sition  before  the  Baths  of  Agrippa. 

The  excavations  of  1H81  revealed  a  Itirire  hall  in  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  decorations  remained.  Among 
these  was  a  frieze  with  reliefs  of  dolphins  and  tridents,  a 
part  of  which  has  been  restored  to  its  ancient  position.  This 
hall  was  probably  used  for  athletic  exercises,  or  possibly 
made  a  part  of  the  cold  ])atli. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  public  baths  they  were  used  by  the 
poorer  people  only;  but  as  early  as  the  time  of  Julius  C'a'sar 
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the  patricians  frt.-<iuei)t«<)  public  baths,  and  at  leiigth  erra 
the  t.>u|H'tx>ni  putroiiise<l  tliem.  Hodriaii  often  bathed  m 
public,  mill  ttie  exemplary  Alexander  Severus  ased  the  pablic 
butliH  unil  returned  to  hiit  palace  in  hie  bathinj;  costume. 

Children  paiil  uo  fee,  and  etrangera  were  admitted  to  Bome 
bathB  without  charge,  by  means  of   endowments   fur  the 


pnrpoHi- :  but  with  tlicae  exceptions  the  smallest  coin,  i 
(piiidrunt,  iilH^it  hnlf  ii  cent,  was  the  price  of  a  public  batb 
from  the  bi'tiinninfr  of  onr  era.  and  even  this  charge  was 
remitto<l  miiler  the  F:iniiire,  and  all  baths  made  free. 

In  the  carliiT  ayes  of  Roman  history  great  delicacy  WM 
observed  in  the  iiiiittcr  of  the  bath ;  but  gradually,  with  other 
loose  aud  indecent  cu^tom^i,  that  of  promiscnous   bathiag 
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obtaiued,  and  waa  accompanied  with  so  much  tbat  was  not 
permissible  thut  Hadrian  auil  Marcua  Aiirelius  riia<le  laws  to 
r^^late  tLe  practice,  and  Alexander  Seierus  absolutely  for- 
baile  the  opening  of  mixed  baths  in  Kumc.  After  these 
were  closed,  on  certain  days  of  the  wtH.'k  the  batlis  were 
reser^■ed  for  women  only,  as  is  the  present  custom  in  the 
£aet.  Hel^aliatns,  however,  pub]islif<l  a  decri^e  by  which 
promiBcnous  bathing  was  perinitte<l  ull  over  Rome  at  any 
time  of  day. 

In  the  beginning  public  baths  were  opetKil  at  sunrise  and 
alotd  at  sunset ;  but  the  Baths  of  Alexander  Scverus  were, 
•MOl^ng  to  Lampridius,  open  nearly  all  night,  the  Emperor 
ftBnhhing  the  oil  for  lighting  tliem.  This  ciistoin  occasioned 
■O  many  disturbances  tbat  again  the  ballis  vrvrc  closcl  at 
■BOWt,  but  in  later  times  reference  is  tninle  to  a  provision 
for  lighting  the  baths  at  night. 

Wlien  any  misfortune  happened  to  Ronie.  the  baths  wcra 
dtwed,  and  Caligula  punishe<l  b:ithiiii;  on  holy  days  as  a 
e^iHal  offence.  In  the  time  of  tiii'  lirpiililic  invalids  only 
VWB  permitted  tobatlie  liefor*'  tin-  ei;:lith  hmir,  and  Vitm- 
Ttiu  recommended  the  ufti>riio<)n  as  tlie  lit'^t  jinrt  of  the  day 
tor  a  bath;  these  ideas  served  for  tbi-  time  when  a  bnth  was 
A  matter  of  healtli  or  cleanliness,  but  iimler  the  Hmpiru  tliere 
■eenis  no  limit  to  the  numlier;  C'nrinnoiliis  <isud  tin  many  as 
eif^t  in  a  day,  and  even  took  his  ini'iils  in  a  b;iih  ! 

Gordian  bathed  twice  a  diiy  in  winter  nnd  seven  times  in 
Bnmmer,  and  Gnllieniis  as  frciiuciitly.  The  b;itli  was  cus- 
tomary after  exercise  and  befnn'  eatiiiir:  luit  irluttmis  bathed 
after  eating,  in  onler.  it  is  said.  In  prmnote  (lijrestion  and 
thus  more  quickly  have  a  fresh  flppftilc  fi>r  new  in.lnlgenees. 
Nero  is  said  to  have  followed  this  custom.  Plinv  savs  that 
as  luxury  increased,  the  use  of  pyrfinnes  in  baths  was  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  was  the  water  scented  and 
perfumes  mbl)e<l  on  the  bathers,  hut  even  the  walls  of  the 
building  were  nibbed  with  scented  oil. 
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The  Roman  bath  was  made  up  of  a  succeasion  of  baths  in 
which  both  vapour  and  water  were  used ;  and  the  rules  by 
which  these  were  admiDistered  were  not  in  all  cases  tlie 
same,  but  were  suited  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  batiier. 
So  witli  the  anointing,  which  was  more  generally  used 
after  the  bath,  but  witli  certain  ailments  preceded  it;  as  in 
tlie  case  of  Augustus,  who  suSered  from  nervous  affections. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  bather  took  some  gentle  ex- 
ercise after  the  bath,  and  was  then  anointed  in  the  sun  or  in 
a  warm  chamber,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  table. 

At  times  even  the  very  small  fee  of  the  quadrant  was 
omitted  through  the  favour  of  men  who  desired  popularity ; 
and  we  have  an  account  from  Dion  Cassius  of  an  occasion 
when  Faustns,  son  of  Sulla,  famished  to  the  peojile  for  one 
day  both  baths  and  oil  without  price,  and  Augustus  at  one 
time  furnished  warm  baths  aTid  barliers  for  a  day;  and 
again,  for  an  entire  year,  he  made  bntliH  free  to  both  sexes. 

Besides  a  multitude  of  slaves  who  attended  the  great 
batha,  or  thermie,  of  the  Empire,  there  were  the  doorkeeper, 
the  keeper  of  the  clothes,  the  anointcr,  the  barber,  a  slave 
who  extracted  superfluous  hairs,  and  the  slianiiMioer. 

The  remains  of  private  houses  which  have  been  discovered 
on  the  Palatine  have  in  them  marble  baths  «bii-li  must  have 
tieen  handsome  and  suited  to  the  elegance  of  this  patrician 
neighbourhood,  while  the  intricacy  and  variety  of  their  heat- 
mji  apparatus  is  such  as  to  prove  that  the  science  of  domestic 
comfort  was  carefully  studied  and  essentially  perfected  in 
the  time  to  which  tliese  houses  bel<)ug,  —  probably  that  of 
Augustus. 

We  cannot  easily  conceive  of  going  to  a  [lulilic  bath  for 
any  purpose  other  than  that  suggested  by  the  name,  but  the 
luxurious  Romans  went  to  the  thermic,  or  great  baths  of  the 
Empire,  for  many  reasons,  the  actual  bath,  being,  perh.ips, 
the  least  important  of  all.  Within  these  magnificent  struc- 
tures were,  besides  all  the  great  variety  of  batha  that  were 
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ntie<t  by  the  Romans,  ^iroTision  for  all  sorts  of  amusemeDU. 
as  well  as  libraries  and  numerouu  moet  luxurious  louaging- 
I>lBces,  where  Tolu|)- 
tuous  yovtba  ik- 
lighted  to  pass  a 
goodly  portion  of  tbe 
day,  awaitiug  viUi 
impatience  thesouud 
of  tlie  l>e]l  announ- 
cing the  (>)>eiun)2  of 
the  baths,  irhieb 
could  t)e  tieard  at  a 
great  distance. 

The  Baths  of  Csr- 
aoalln  were  enclost^ 
by  a  colonnade  nea^ 
ly  five  thousand  feet 
in  length,  witliin 
which  were  luxuri- 
ous gardens  and  i 
stadium  f or  g_<iiniias- 
tic  exereiae.  Tlie 
thermie.  seven  ban- 
dred  and  fifty  fe.'t 
long  by  five  hundred 
wide.  iHJrtides  other 
baths,  had  a  lesep 
voir  surrounded  bv 
rt:KrsiAN  uikrur.  sixteen         hnndrol 

seats   of   sculptnied 

:   ill   tliis  resen-oir,  ucoonbng  to  Duruy,  three  thou- 

L'ojile  i-ould  batlio  at  imco. 

!■  WHS  :dso  II  theatre,  linlls  fi>r  study  or  declamation, 

IS,  libriirics,  and  other  jiorticoes  than  the  one  men- 
:iiid  ;i1l  tliese  apartments  —  in  truth,  the  entire  group 
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of  buUdtngs  —  were  decorated  with  the  fiuest  marbles,  the 
richest  mosaics,  and  choicest  works  of  art.  In  tliese  baths 
were  found  the  group  known  as  the  Farnese  Bull,  the 
Hercules  of  Glyeon,  the  colossal  Flora,  and  the  Venua 
Calli|)jge,  all  now  in  the  museum  of  Naples;  while  [wrtions 
of  the  fine  mosaic  pavements  are  iu  the  \illu  Borgheae  and 
the  museum  of  the  Lattran.  Sot  only  the  pavements  of 
these  baths  were  fine,  but  the  street  leailin^  to  them  also 
constructeii  bj  Caracalla  could  not  be  excelled  in  Rome. 

Many  gi frantic  liatlis,  or /dtca,  cut  from  a  siri>rle  stoue,  were 
taken  from  the  Therma;  of  Caraoalla.  and  ai'c  now  seen  in 
various  museums  in  Rome  aiul  elsewhere.  Two  of  these, 
cut  from  E^ryptian  granite,  are  used  as  fountain- basins. in  the 
Piazza  Farnese. 

Vast  numliers  of  slaves  were  employed  in  the  senice  of 
the  baths ;  and  when  a  man  enterKl  there  lie  wiis  attended  at 
every  turn  by  these  Kcrvanfs,  who  well  knew  how  tc)  please 
the  luxury-loving  KomauH.  At  the  verv  d<x)r  stood  a 
maje 8 tic-look  I nfr  fellow,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  —  the 
porter,  who  could  give  any  information  that  wnf  desired 
concerning  those  who  lind  aliv.iily  enttTed  the  baths,  etc. 
Near  at  hand  was  the  wartl robe- keeper,  who  cart'd  for  the 
wraps  left  in  his  chaise. 

If  the  new-comer  finds  friends  nciir  .the  cntr.incc.  there  is 
an  exchantie  of  kisses  and  grcctinjrs,  of  jinssip  and  small  talk. 
Passing  on,  he  reads  the  aria  tlinrna.  orders  the  special 
sort  of  bath  which  he  desires ;  and  after  that  is  enjoyed,  he 
makes  a  promenade  in  the  beautiful  grounds,  or  iierhaps  joins 
in  the  exercises  of  the  g\'mn.ists  before  going  to  t)ie  table, 
where  he  finds  every  lu.xnry  that  he  can  desire.  lie  can  be 
well  entertained  here  tlirouglnuif  the  day.  lie  may  read  or 
write  in  cool,  quiet  apartments ;  he  m.iv  converse  with  sn]ierior 
men  and  the  noblest  and  loveliest  women;  he  may  gain  in- 
formation on  literature,  politics,  and  science  ;  or,  if  he  desires 
the  society  of  the  frivolous  and   plea  sure- seeking  men,  so 
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numerous  iu  Rome,  he  will  find  them  in  these  enormous  baths 
where  three  or  four  thousand  persons  pass  their  entire  time 
without  there  being  any  appearance  of  crowding. 

There  is  a  constant  succession  of  amusements  also ;  cod- 
certs,  variety  shows,  and  readings  of  the  latest  noveK 
dramas,  and  i>oems.  The  bath,  too,  is  rei)eated  with  greater 
or  less  fre(iuency,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  individual, 
and  one  and  all  of  these  various  occupations  and  pleasures 
are  accomplished  with  no  exi^erience  of  confusion,  haste,  or 
wearisome  delay. 

No  description  of  the  customs  of  tlie  Roman  baths,  hi>w- 
ever,  that  I  have  read,  so  picturesijuely  presents  them  in  all 
their  luxury,  as  does  that  which  Bulwer  put*  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Greek,  Cilaueus,  in  ''The  Last  Days  of  Pomi>eii": 

**  lina^iiu*  all  Poniix?ii  converted  into  baths,  and  you  will  then 
form  a  notion  of  the  size  of  the  ini|>erial  thernia*  of  Rome:  l)uta 
notion  of  the  sizt*  only.  Imagine  ever^'  entertainment  for  niiini 
and  Ixxly  —enumerate  all  the  g^'innastic  games  our  father>  in- 
vente<l  —  rejx^it  all  tlie  lHK>ks  Italy  and  (in»ece  have  pn'nlucetl  — 
su]»ix)se  ])lares  for  all  these  jjames,  admirers  for  all  these  works  — 
a<l<l  to  tills  bath^i  of  the  vastest  size,  the  most  complicated  ct-instnic- 
tion  —  int«Ts]H*rse  the  whole  with  gardens,  with  theatres,  with  ix)r- 
ticoes,  with  schools,  —  sui>ih>s*»,  in  one  word,  a  city  of  the  gods 
comjuistvl  lint  of  palan^s  and  public  eilifices,  an<l  you  may  form 
some  faint  i<h*a  of  the  jVlories  of  the  gi*eat  baths  of  Home.  Tlitre 
inv  many  who  live  only  at  the  baths.  They  repair  then*  the  tir^t 
hour  in  which  ihc  doors  are  ojiened.  and  remain  till  that  in  which 
the  (lor)rN  arc  closed.  They  seem  as  if  they  knew  nothing  of  tlie 
rest  of  b*oine.  a^  if  they  despised  all  other  existence. 

*•  Kven  tho^e  \n1m»  hathe  onlv  thrice  a  dav  contrive  to  con.sume 
their  liv»'s  in  this  occuj»ation.  They  take  their  exercise  in  the  ten- 
nis-court or  the  ]M»rti<*oes.  to  prej)are  them  for  the  tirst  V>ath  :  they 
lounu:'*  into  the  theatre,  to  refresh  themselves  after  it.  Th»*v  take 
their  prandium  under  the  trees  and  think  over  their  second  bath: 
by  the  time  it  is  prepared,  the  prandium  is  digested.  From  the 
R<»cond  bath  they  stroll  into  one  of  the  peristyles,  to  hear  some  new 
poet  recite ;  or  into  the  library,  to  sleep  over  an  old   one.     Then 
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iciiifs  tlu*  ^iipp^r.  wliieli  tliey  still  cuiisider  but  a  part  ut  tlu*  l>ath  ; 
and  then  a  third  time  they  bathe  again,  as  the  best  place  tu  con- 
Terse  with  their  friends.  .  .  .  The  magnificent  voluptuaries  of  the 
Homan  baths  are  happy ;  they  see  nothing  but  gorgeousness  and 
splendour ;  they  visit  not  the  squalid  parts  of  the  city ;  they  know 
not  that  there  is  poverty  in  the  world.  All  Nature  smiles  for  them, 
and  her  only  frown  is  the  last  one  which  sends  them  to  bathe  in 
Cocytus.     Believe  me,  they  are  your  only  true  philosophers." 

By  means  of  discoveries  made  in  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla 
at  various  periods  from  1824  to  1881,  it  has  been  learned 
that  the  service  of  the  great  establishment  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  crypto-porticoes  with  entrances  to  the  main  floor 
above,  so  arranged  that  the  attendants  could  reach  any  part 
desired  without  crossing  the  apartments,  or  mixing  with  the 
crowds  of  noblemen.  And,  curiously  enough,  in  1881  was 
found  a  piece  of  marble  on  which  was  written  a  part  of  the 
programme  for  the  service  of  the  day  on  April  19,  226  a.  d., 
as  is  believed,  although  the  year  is  not  absolutely  certain. 
It  is  written  with  a  black  pencil,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  the  lining  of  the  wall  of  a  room  used  as  an 
office. 

It  contains  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  slaves,  followed  b}' 
nmnbers,  which  probably  indicated  the  hours  when  each  one 
was  to  be  on  duty. 

The  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  are  so  fine  and  so 
picturesque  that  they  impress  one  even  now  with  admiration 
and  wonder.  Shelley  says  of  them  in  his  preface  to  *•  Pro- 
metheus Unbound  " :  — 

'*  This  poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the  mountainous  ruins  of 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades  and  thickets  of 
odoriferous  blossoming  trees,  which  are  extended  in  ever-winding 
labyrinths  upon  its  immense  platforms  and  dizzy  arches  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome,  and  the  effect  of  the 
vigorous  awakening  of  spring  in  that  divinest  climate,  and  the  new 
life  with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits,  even  to  intoxication,  were 
the  inspiration  of  this  drama." 
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Grand  though  these  batlis  were  —  and  probably  the  most 
luxurious  m  Rome  —  they  were  by  no  means  the  lary:est,  as 
those  of  Diocletian  accommodated  double  their  number.  Car- 
dinal Baronius  states  that  forty  thousand  Christians  were 
compelled  to  quarry  stone  and  build  these  baths ;  and,  as  l)efure 
mentioned,  good  authorities  agree  that  some  foundation 
exists  for  a  belief  in  the  frightful  cruelties  of  Diocletiau  in 
connection  with  the  erection  of  these  vast  structures.  The 
siK)t  on  which  they  stood  is  now  occupied  in  part  by  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  built  by  Michael  Angelo  in 
the  Tepidarium  of  the  ancient  baths,  in  which  one  sees  the 
original  columns  of  Egyptian  granite,  while  from  the  roof 
still  hang  the  rings  that  held  the  ancient  lamps.  Fragments 
of  the  ruins  of  the  thermae  are  scattered  over  the  Piazza  di 
Termini,  and  others  are  built  into  various  useful  structures, 
among  which  is  the  present  railway  station ;  while  in  one  of 
the  domed  halls  which  stood  at  the  angles  of  the  outer  circnit 
of  these  baths  is  the  church  of  San  Bernanlo.  A  monastery 
was  also  Iniilt  among  the  ruins,  in  some  apartments  of  which 
the  Museo  Nazionale  Romano  is  now  establishe<i.  One  of 
the  relics  found  here  in  VA^  was  a  large  bronze  liell,  — an 
example  of  those  that  were  rung  each  day  to  announce  that 
the  water  was  heated  and  the  baths  open. 

Extensive  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Constantine  existed  in 
the  sixteenth  otMitury,  but  have  now  disappeared,  their  site 
being  oceu[)ie(l  by  the  Quirinal,  the  Rospigliosi,  and  the 
Bentivotrlio  Palaces. 

But  the  two  colossal  Ilorse-tamers  are  worth v  reminders  of 
what  these  baths  must  have  been;  they  are  amonsr  the  verv 
few  statues  of  Ancient  Rome  that  have  never  been  thrown 
down  and  buried.  These  were  probably  made  fn)m  Greek 
models  in  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era;  certain  char- 
acteristics, such  as  the  sharp-cut  lips  of  the  young  heroes, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  are  not  suited  to  sculpture  in 
marble,  and  indicate  that  they  were  originally  intended  for 
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bronze.  Portrait  statues  of  CoiistaDtine  and  CoDStaue,  now 
St  the  head  of  the  Capitohne  steps,  and  the  colossal  statue  of 
CoDStantine  in  the  Lateran  Basihca,  were  also  found  in  the 
Baths  of  this  emperor. 

There  was  at  one  period  a  custom  of  building  1>aths  in 
connection  with  churches,  for  the  accominoilation  of  pilgrims. 
The  Liljer  Poiitificalis  records  that  Pope  Hymmachus,  498- 
514  A.  D.,  made  a  bath  in  S.  Puncrazio,  when  he  built  that 
basilica,  and  place<l  another  in  the  ap^e  of  K.  Paolo  fuori  le 
Uura.  Indeed,  the  basins  so  frequently  seen  in  the  courts 
of  charches  were  intended  for  tlie  refrcsliinp  of  the  weary 
and  travel-worn  pilgrim  before  entering  the  sanctuary.  On 
the  wails  of  the  bathing-rooms  in  cliurelii-s  tlicrc  were  inscriij- 
tions  asking  an  observance  of  the  riilts  <>f  imxlesty.  It  is 
probable  that  the  baths  in  churclies  were  abandoned  for  want 
of  &  proper  snpply  of  water,  rather  than  fur  any  other  reason. 

In  addition  to  all  we  have  inentione<l.  there  were  the  Baths 
of  Nero  and  Severus,  which  occupied  a  pait  of  the  Piazza 
Navona.  and  the  Baths  of  Titus  on  the  Esituiline.  To  all 
these  the  Romans  flocked,  and.  besides  bathing,  watched 
games,  made  their  bets  on  the  races  and  gladiatorial  struggles 
about  to  take  place,  exerciaetl  in  the  gvmnasium.  or.  if  in  a 
more  quiet  mood  1  ate  el  U  th  r  tit  of  |H>ets  and 
orators. 


CHAPTER  rX. 


B03iAN   LIBRARIES. 


'T*  HE  earliest  library  in  Rome  of  which  we  have  any  eon- 
■■■  siderable  mention  was  that  of  LucuUus,  whose  house 
was  a  rendezvous  for  the  literary  and  scholarly  men  of  Rome, 
both  native  and  foreign.  So  rich  was  it  in  all  that  men  of 
culture  and  relineme!it  enjoy  that  it  has  been  like!ied  to  the 
Alexandrian  Museum,  and  answered  somewhat  the  same 
purpose  in  Rome  that  the  world-famous  museum  fulfilled  in 
p:gyi)t. 

The  wealth  of  Lucullus  enabled  him  to  gather  in  his  houj>e 
the  various  treasures  of  foreign  lands,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
came  from  Greece.  His  library  was  well  selected  and 
magnilicently  fitted  up;  and  his  genial  hospitality  put  his 
guests  (juite  at  tlieir  ease,  and  made  those  who  entered  his 
lil)rary  feel  that  tliey  were  welcome  to  use  a!id  enjoy  all  that 
their  host  so  freely  offered  them. 

His  manuscripts  were  numerous,  well  selected,  and  of  great 
value,  not  only  in  money,  but  for  the  purposes  of  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits.  His  library  was  always  oi)en,  whether 
he  was  at  home  or  not,  so  that  those  who  had  this  libertv 
given  them  could  always  enjoy  its  quiet  and  pursue  their  re- 
searches and  studies  there;  or,  being  sure  of  finding  agreeable 
company,  they  could  walk  about  its  gardens  and  discuss  the 
(juestions  of  the  day.  It  was  like  a  home  of  the  Muses;  and 
when  Lucullus  was  himself  present,  there  was  always  some 
question  of  interest  upon  which  one  could  address  himself  to 
appreciative  listeners,  or  could  hear  the  opinions  of  the  best 
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thinkers  in  Rome.  The  learned  disputed  over  abstruse 
subjects ;  ststesmen  sought  and  received  advice  from  Lucul- 
las;  authors  came  for  encouragement;  poets  recited  their 
lines;  and,  in  short,  the  library  of  LucuUus  wns  the  centre  of 
a  delightful  exchange  of  opinious  and  discussion  of  their 
merits.  Its  atmosphere  was 
such  as  put  every  man  at 
bis  best,  and  each  one  went 
away  with  the  deterraina- 
tjou  to  return  at  his  earli* 
est  opportunity. 

We  know,  however,  that 
many  small  private  libra- 
ries—  or  rooms  in  which 
were  shelves  for  papyrus 
rolls,  either  closed  or  opeu 
—  existed  in  Rome  before 
there  was  any  thought  of  books. 

such  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent arrangements  ns  were  made  by  Lupullnw,  or  in  the 
famous  libraries  of  the  later  Emi)ire.  These  last  were  most 
luxurious  and  were  adorned  with  pictures  an<i  statues,  be- 
sides being  well  furnished  with  books.  They  became  the 
most  enjoyable  retreats  within  the  reach  of  siicli  Romans  as 
did  not  affect  the  exciting  and  disgusting  spectacles  of  the 
circus  and  amphitheatre. 

The  books  of  the  Romans  were  principally  written  on  the 
fine  bark  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus.  After  the  papyrus  had 
been  presse<l  iuto  the  proper  sheets,  tlicHe  were  again  pressed 
and  sun-dried  before  being  cut  into  strips  of  such  width  as 
were  to  be  used  in  the  roll  for  which  they  were  prepared. 
These  strips,  after  being  written  on  one  side  only,  were  glued 
t<^ether  at  the  ends,  and  rolled  closely  over  a  hollow  reed. 

The  usual  width  of  the  papyrus  strips  did  not  exceed 
thirteen  inches,  and  many  were  scarcely  half  as  wide,  so  that. 
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if  a  broader  sheet  were  required  for  any  purpose,  these  strips 
were  glued  together  lengthwise.  It  was  customary  to  ^Tite 
the  text  in  parallel  columns  and  to  divide  tiiese  columns  by 
coloured  lines,  usually  scarlet.  A  rod  ran  through  the  hollow 
reed,  and  on  this  the  book  was  turned  when  rolling  or  uimJ- 
ling ;  the  ends  of  this  rod  were  tipped  with  a  metal  or  ivory 
finish,  or  were  simply  painted  or  gilde<l. 

To  one  of  these  en<ls,  called  comua^  a  slip  of  pareliment 
was  attached,  on  which  the  name  of  the  lKX)k  was  written  in 
scarlet  ink.  The  outer  covering,  in  which  the  lK»k  was 
rolle<l  when  not  in  use,  was  of  a  gaily  coloured  parchment 
purple  and  yellow  being  much  in  use.  After  a  time  this 
method  was  abandoned  and  the  form  known  as  the  code/. 
made  of  i)archnient,  came  into  use;  the  pages  were  more  like 
moilern  books,  and  were  fastened  together  at  the  back,  which 
was  a  vast  improvcnient;  for  although  in  exceptional  cases  a 
whole  book  was  written  on  one  roll,  customarilv  several  rolls 
or  volumes  wt*re  made,  oven  of  b(K>ks  not  remarkablv  lon^:: 
these  wert'  placed  in  circular  boxes,  made  of  liiiht  wootl, 
which  were  much  less  convenient  than  flat  volumes  in  the 
arrangement  of  library  shelves. 

I$y  the  knowlcdtre  of  tliis  division  of  b(X)ks  into  small  rolls 
we  are  able  to  account  for  some  tales  concerning  ancient 
authors  which  would  otherwise  be  too  fabulous  for  Wlief. 
For  oxani|)lc.  it  has  been  said  that  Kallimachos  wrote  eight 
hundred  volumes:  and  to  Didimos  thirty-live  hundred  have 
been  attrilmtiMl :  the  truth  is  that  these  statement^^  apply  to 
chapters,  or,  ni  some  cases,  paragraphs  only.  In  the  early 
j)art  of  our  century  a  papyrus,  api)arently  complete,  was 
found  in  the  islniul  of  Phihe,  which  was  eight  feet  long  ami 
txMi  inches  wide,  and  contained  six  hundred  and  seveutv-seven 
verses  from  a  canto  t>f  the  Iliad;  the  whole  poem,  di\ided  in 
books  of  this  sizt',  would  make  fortv-one  volumes. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  ancient  libraries  were  very  lai^; 
but  the   comj)utations  of   the  size  of  the  two  libraries  of 
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Atexaodria  vary  from  four  buiulrod  thousand  volames  to 
nearly  double  that  uumber,  aoil  it  is  dilHcult  to  arrive  at  facta 
where  suoh  discrepancies  exist  in  what  would  seem  to  be 
reliable  stat«meiitfi ;  but  it  is  possible  ttiat  some  of  these  esti- 
mates are  of  separate  works,  nliile  others  are  of  separate 
volumes,  whicii,  witJi  the  arrangement  s|»oketi  of  above,  would 
vastly  increase  the  number. 

Some  pains  was  taken  to  have  the  apartment  for  the  library 
open  Utwanls  the  east,  because  an  exposure  to  the  south  or 
west  was  more  likely  to  develop  insects  and  mildew,  to  the 
injury  of  the  books;  and  as  tlio  early  mornini;  hours  were 
favoure<l  for  study  and  reading,  this  opening  towards  the 
rising  sun  was  preferred. 

One  reason  for  the  small  size  of  the  earliest  private  libraries 
was  tbe  custom  of  permitting  no  heat  in  them  at  any  time, 
in  order  to  avoid  conflagratious,  and  because  it  was  believed 
that  artiflcial  heat  of  any  kin<l  injured  the  books;  under 
these  conditions  small  rooms  were  more  comfortable,  eajie- 
cially  in  winter. 

The  size  of  private  libraries  was  also  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  collector  could  devote  to  them. 
The  books  most  prized  were  written  in  minute  letters  and 
bound  in  very  small  volumes ;  these  were  extremely  costly ; 
it  is  said  that  Aristotle  paid  more  than  three  thousand  dollars 
for  a  copy  of  Speusippos.  and  Plato  gave  more  than  six 
bandred  dollars  each  for  tiirce  vobimes  of  Phil.ilaos.  The 
titlepage  of  these  editions  de  liii-n  usually  ci>ntninc<l  the 
portrait  of  the  author.  The  reconls  wc  have  of  the  size  of 
private  libraries  varies  from  seven  hundred  to  sixly-two 
thousand  volumes,  the  latter  iiumlier  having  been  collected 
by  a  physician  of  the  third  century  who  gave  them,  in  his 
Trill,  to  the  erown. 

Martial,  Horace,  and  other  writers  make  frequent  reference 
to  the  book-ahops  of  the  Argiletnm.  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  favourite  resort  of  jiickijoekets,  as  well  as  book- 
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buyers.  Here  the  chief  booksellers  had  each  the  priiilegc 
of  selling  the  works  of  some  leading  author;  they  hang  ail- 
vertiHemeatB  in  protniuent  positions,  giving  the  prices  of 
new  books ;  and  so  great  was  the  sale  of  rare  books  lint 
foi^eries  were  frequentiy  put  in  circulation.  Hiuv  (lie 
Younger  says  that  the  first  edition  of  a  book  usually  auiu- 


lirreil  a  thnuN.tnd,  and  appeared  simultaneonaly  at  Atheii*! 
Alfxnnilriik,  Rome,  and  Lyons. 

Kulla,  who  Iwcamo  pMisesJiwI  of  the  library  which  hart  be- 
longed to  Aristotli^.  was  moat  illilieral  in  refusing  the  n*e  of 
it  t4i  scholars  evod;  and  when  Cicero's  librarian  desired  to 
compare  aonic  passngen  in  Aristotle's  writings,  he  could  odj 
accomplish  it  hy  bribing  the  librnrian  in  charf^e  of  the  tA 
lection,  —  a  sad  contrast  to  the  generosity  of  Lucullus, 
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Cicero  seems  to  have  had  a  valuable  friend  in  T.  Pom- 
poQJus  AtticuB,  who  sent  two  of  his  clevercBt  workmen,  in 
answer  to  Cicero's  request,  to  arrange  his  library  and  put  it 
in  order;  this  was  so  well  done,  and  so  much  to  the  orator's 
satisfaction,  that  be  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Atticus. 
The  latter  was  a  bookKeller  vho  collected  his  library  as  a 
money-making  affair  rather  than  from  ii  love  of  books  for 
their  true  value.  Cicero  wrote  to  another  rHend,  sadly  com- 
plaining that  one  of  his  most  trunted  servants  had  stolen 
<-ertain  of  his  books  and  was  thought  to  have  fled  to 
Dalmatia. 

A  different  sort  of  theft  was  thnt  of  the  Kgyptian  Ptolemy, 
EuergeU's  II.,  who,  wishing  to  improve  the  libraries  of  Alex- 
andria, sent  his  agents  to  Athens  to  obtaiTi  tlio  loa!i  of  the 
tragedies  of  ^tschylos,  Sophocles,  and  EiiripidcH,  promiNiiifc 
thnt  as  soon  as  he  could  have  tr:insc'ri]>tions  made  from  them 
the  originals  should  be  returned,  and  making  a  de^toHit  of 
sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  gutirnntee  of  his 
giKMl  faith.  But,  alas!  as  might  have  been  fonwen,  the 
king  retained  the  originals  and  sent  the  copies  to  Athens 
without  mention  of  the  goodly  sum  he  had  (U'positt'd  there. 

Asinius  Pollio.  a  brilliant  author,  whom  even  Horace 
greatly  admired,  is  fami>us  for  having  cHtablished  in  ;!7 
II.  C.  the  first  public  library  in  Home.  He  is  believed  to 
have  used  the  (ilunder  which  he  gained  in  the  lllyriaii 
campaigns  for  this  purpose.  lie  had  alnudy  nliandoiied 
the  profession  of  a  soldier  and  devoted  hirnsiOf  ti)  study  and 
literature,  l>oth  as  a  writer  and  a  piitron  of  :nithors.  I'ollio 
divided  bis  library,  which  was  situated  on  the  Avunline, 
acconiing  to  the  ancient  custjim,  devoting  one  jwrtion  of 
it  to  Greek,  the  other  to  Latin  liteiature.  The  first  library 
of  this  sort  having  been  furnished  the  Romans  by  a  private 
citizen,  Augustus  decided,  four  years  later,  ti)  carry  out 
the  project  which  Julius  Ca-sar  had  cherished,  and  make 
public    libraries    a   state    institution.       He    accordingly    n<'1 
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aside  large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose  and  created  the 
office  of  Director  of  sueii  establishments. 

The  first  of  tliese  state  libraries  was  that  of  Octavia,  so 
named  in  honour  of  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  included  in 
the  Opera  Octavhe^  already  described. 

It  was  divided  into  two  portions,  as  were  other  libraries 
of  the  period.  The  Palatine  Library  of  Apollo  was  the 
second  to  be  organised;  the  third  was  that  of  Tiberiiw, 
which  was  a  collection  of  state  papers  rather  than  of  books; 
another  was  established  by  Vespasian  in  the  Forum  of  Peace; 
and  tlie  most  splendid  of  all  was  that  of  Trajan,  which  he 
instituted  in  his  own  Forum,  from  which  place  Diocletian 
removed  it  to  his  baths  on  the  Quiriiial. 

There  is  a  story  related  by  Aulus  Gellius  which  indicate 
that  it  was  permitted  to  take  l>ooks  away  from  the  public 
liliraries,  which  has  frequently  been  questioned.  Gelliua 
relates  that  a  ('()mi)any  of  gentlemen  at  a  villa  in  Tivoli  were 
discussing  the  wisdom  of  drinking  ice- water.  One  of  them 
quoted  Aristotle's  opinion  of  it,  which  opinion  another  of 
the  c<)mj)any  doubted,  whereupon  the  first  speaker  hastened 
to  the  j)uMi('  library  of  Tivoli  and  returned  with  the  volume 
in  which  Aristotle  condemnetl  the  use  of  ice-cold  drinks  so 
stroiijifly  that  those  who  heard  his  denunciation  of  the  habit 
(leci(le<l  to  jrive  it  up  from  that  time. 

Gellius  mentions  a  public  library  that  was  sitimted  in  the 
Forum  Paris,  which,  from  his  account,  seems  to  have  l>een 
used  essentially  as  a  club,  or  meethig-place  for  discussion 
and  criticisin  of  general  toj)icsof  the  day,  as  well  as  of  books 
and  authors. 

The  fate  of  the  public  libraries  —  all  Immed  as  they  were 
—  would  have  argued  to  a  pagan  that  the  gods  disapproved 
of  these  institutions,  and,  to  us,  when  we  read  of  this 
frightful  destruction  of  books,  made  at  such  a  cost  of  labour 
anil  eyesight  as  these  were,  their  loss  appears  like  the 
greatest  of  irreparable  national  calamities.     But  to  one  who 
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considers  the  crowdiog  of  Roman  citizens  in  aparttneuts  of 
which  it  may  be  ttaicl  that  each  chamber  was  a  danger  to  a 
whole  quarter,  and  reflects  that  the  appliances  for  extin- 
guishing a  Are  were  insuHiciont,  it  is  manifest  tliat  uo  more 
conflagrations  occurred  tlian  might  have  been  anticipateii ;  and 
even  the  loss  of  the  public  libraries  assumes  less  serious  pro- 
portions when  we  rememlicr  that  numerous  private  libraries, 
many  of  which  were  ricli  in  their  collections,  still  remained. 

The  destruction  of  the  library  on  the  Palatine  did  not 
occur  until  363  a.  d.,  and  before  tliut  dutc  Christian  libra- 
ries liad  been  establislieil 
in  many  places  and  were 
guanled  with  great  care ; 
some  of  the  books  were  even 
treaaure<l  In  one  of  the 
alcoves  of  the  Iriehora  apse, 
Auoh  as  was  seen  in  many 
baailicns.  especially  in  those 
outsi<le  the  city.  For  a  lonf; 
time  the  use  of  the  tlireo 
alcoves  was  not  underwtooil ; 

but  recent  diNoovcHes  slmw  tltiit  llie  central  ow  wus  <levoted 
to  the  episcopal  throne,  or  chuir,  that  on  tlic  right  to  the 
holy  objects  conscrratcd  to  tlie  church  service  .■mrt  the  third 
to  the  sacred  books.  When,  in  times  of  persecution,  it  was 
feared  that  the  books  of  the  Chnstians  would  be  seized  and 
destroyed,  tliey  were  carefully  conccaleil  in  localities  where 
the  magistrates  were  not  likely  to  discover  them. 

Naturally,  the  beat  libraries  of  the  early  ceiitnries  of  our 
era  were  in  Rome,  where  the  Annals  of  the  Persecutions, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  See  of  Rome  with  the  Chris- 
tians existing  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were  kept.  As 
early  as  the  papacy  of  Pope  Dnmasus,  3Rli-3S4  a.  p..  a 
Christian  library  was  erected,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  tlie 
famous  library  of  Pergamon, 
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Damasus  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  determiiULlion. 
His  election  was  valiantly  conteste<l  by  an  opposing  caixii- 
(late ;  much  blood  was  shed  by  the  ]>arti8an8  of  each  claim- 
ant, and  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  in  which  the  struggle 
occurred,  was  besiege<l  like  a  fortress.     Damasus  is  also  in- 
teresting as  the  patron  of  Saint  Jerome,  whom  he  had  bai>- 
tised.     The  Pope  welcomed  the  young  and  gifte<l  enthasiast 
when  he  arrive<l  in  Rome,  not  long  after  his  warlike  seizure 
of  the  pai)al  thrf>ne,  and  soon  relie<l  on  Jerome  for  aid  aud 
counsel  in  many  directions ;  their  close  companionship  thus 
inaugurate<l  ended  0!ily  with  the  life  of  tlie  Pope. 

At  the  time  of  Jerome's  arrival  there  was  great  enthusiasm 
among  the  Christians  in  everything  pertaining  to  their 
religion ;  and  the  hundreds  of  pagan  temples,  once  the  pride 
of  Rome,  were  neglected  and  falling  into  ruin.  It  was 
Jerome  who  wrote,  **  For  all  its  gilding  the  Capitol  looks 
<lingy;  every  temple  in  Rome  is  covered  with  soot  and 
cobwebs,  jind  the  people  jwur  i)ast  those  half-ruineil  shrines 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  Aj)ostles." 

As  one  stu<lies  the  Rome  of  this  i)erio<l,  he  is  suq^rised  to 
find  with  how  niiinv  different  localities  and  movements  of 
interest  Pope  Diunasus  was  eonneetiMl;  his  eighteen  years 
as  the  suce(»ssor  of  Saint  Peter  must  have  been  laliorious 
vears  for  liini:  but  so  inexhaustible  was  his  enenjv  that  when 
not  en<rajj:e(l  in  more  arduous  labours  he  occupied  his  time  in 
writiuir  a  jzn'at  number  of  metrical  inscriptions,  many  of 
which  are  still   in  t»xistence. 

He  was  not  only  a  man  of  vast  enterprise,  but  he  made 
his  plans  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  that  would  not  have  l>een 
despised  by  the  Romans  of  an  earlier  date.  He  built  hi** 
library  on  the  site  of  the  stables  of  the  Green  Squadron  of 
the  charioteers  of  the  circus.  He  first  erected  a  basilica,  or 
a  hall  in  that  style  of  architecture,  which  lie  dedicated  to 
Saint  Lawrence.  This  hall  occupicnl  the  position  in  r^wl 
to  his  library  that  the  Temple  of  Apollo  had  held  in  the  group 
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of  edifices  on  the  Palatine,  and  was  Burronnded  by  a  square 
I)ortico,  out  of  which  opened  apartments  for  the  preservation 
of  the  books  and  archives.  Above  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
library  a  marble  slab  was  seen,  which  liad  I>een  skilfully  and 
el^antly  engraved  by  the  CaUigraphua  of  the  Pope.  The 
text  of  this  hiscription,  now  in  the  Vatican,  in  an  old  mauu- 
Bcript  discovered  at  Heidelberg,  is  not  all  understood  by 
present  translators,  but  it  concludes  in  this  wise :  — 

"I  have  erected  this  structure  for  the  arcliives  of  the 
Soman  Church ;  I  have  surrounded  it  with  porticoes  on  either 
Mde ;  and  I  have  given  to  it  my  name,  which  I  hope  will  be 
remembered  for  centuries."  Around  the  hall  was  a  second 
inscription  saying,  — 

"  With  the  help  of  Saint  Lawrence  the  martyr,  I  have 
raiseil.  Lord  Christ,  this  hall  in  Thine  honour." 

The  church  now  on  the  site  of  the  library  is  called  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and  thus  for  many  generations  the 
frankly  expressed  desire  of  the  old  Pope  for  eartlily  immor- 
tality has  been  realised.  In  documents  of  his  own  century 
and  the  next,  his  archives  are  frequently  mentioned,  and 
they  remained  in  place  until  the  seventh  century,  when  all 
the  existing  documents  of  the  church  were  gatbere<l  in  tJie 
Laterau.  No  doubt  the  hall  itself  had  been  much  changed, 
an<l  probably  not  for  the  letter,  when  in  tJie  fifteenth  century 
it  was  replaced  by  a  new  church  built  by  Canlinal  Riario 
and  still  called  by  the  united  names  of  the  old  Po[)e  and  his 
patron  saiut. 

We  have  no  further  record  of  any  attempt  at  building 
public  libraries  until,  in  h'^it  a.  d.,  Cassiodorius,  Prefect  of 
the  Pnetorium,  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  scJiool  for 
the  teaching  of  such  things  as  the  Church  approves,  and  in 
connection  with  it  a  librari-.  lie  |)erKimiled  Poi>e  Agapetos 
to  undertake  this  work,  and  for  the  purpose  the  Po|)e  gave 
up  liis  paternal  home,  which  stood  on  the  Ca'lian  Hill. 

Aboi'e  the  entrance  to  the   principal   hall   of  the  librarv 
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was  the  rollowing  text:  '*Here  you  see  assembled,  together 
with  Agapetus,  the  fouDcter  of  the  library',  the  veumble 
array  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Cburcli,  ready  to  explain  to 
you  the  myatie  words  of  the  Scripture." 

This  inscriptioa  of  course  refers  to  the  medallions  of  tht 
Fatbers  of  the  Church,  which  were  |ilace<l  near  the  book- 
cases coutaiuiiij:  their  iriirks  id 
tlie  same  manner  as  we  hive 
already  describeil  the  inedaUiun 
portraits  of  other  autlion  in  the 
library  of  the  Pulutiup;  supbu 
were  habitually  usetl  astlieilecu- 
rntioiis  (if  all  libraries.  Tbe 
library  established  by  Po|H'  kfi- 
petus  was  enlarged  by  Saiiit 
(iregory  the  Great,  and  in  a  ee^ 
tain  sense  has  Hur^'iv<Hl  in  the 
library  of  the  convent  of  Saint 
Grejiorio  at  Monte  Celio. 

In  1M»<;(.  a  very  interestii^ 
private  house  was  dimiiverol 
while  the  construction  of  the 
new  Via  dello  Mtatuto  was  in 
progress.  Some  of  the  apart- 
ments wore  surprisingly  »^ll 
preserxed.  One  of  these  Tas  a 
domestic  chajwl  which  had  ten 
dedi<'ate<l  to  the  wonhip  of 
MivKKvi  Mitliras,    Here  a  statue  of  Frt^ 

tune  was  found,  together  with 
scventien  stutiutles.  In  a  cell  near  tlie  chapel  were  partly 
bunicil  timlu's.  such  as  were  it-ieil  in  the  worship  of  the  Sun- 
god.  This  cell  has  been  preseneil  as  an  addition  to  the 
inteivsting  and  curifius  n'lgbU  of  Borne,  and  its  coDtente 
remain  as  tliey  were  found  when  the  house  was  discovered. 
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At  length  the  library  of  this  ancient  house  wa.<4  brou«;ht  to 
light,  and  found  to  be  a  spacious  hall  in  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  walls,  to  the  height  which  the  b(X)kcases  would  have 
covered,  was  without  decoration  ;  while  above  were  the  frames 
of  the  meilallions,  from  which  the  portraits  had  fallen  to 
the  floor  in  such  fragments  as  prove<l  them  t<>  havi*  made 
parts  of  the  representation  of  human  faces. 

The  entire  airangement  was  such  as  has  freipiently  Ihmmi 
described  bv  ancient  writers  as  that  of  the  libraries  of  their 
time,  which  model  the  Christians  followed  in  all  the  important, 
and  in  manv  minor,  features. 

The  process  by  which  the  portraits  of  tlu*  authors  w«'n^ 
pr(xluce<l  was  varied,  as  well  as  the  arran^cincnt  of  them:  but 
thev  almost  invariablv  made  a  part  of  tlie  drcoration  of  tin; 
Apartment.  Sometimes  they  wt»re  in  trrrn-<-otta  reliefs, 
again  in  mosaic,  or  in  a  specii's  of  pastel.  In  sonw  cm  sen 
the  names  of  the  persons  reprt'sciitcd  appranwl  ju  tin*  nionhl- 
iiig  around  the  medallions;  airaiii,  thm*  wcit  rpiL'r:inmi:ilir 
86nteu<*es  concernin;!  the  lMH)ks  and  tJH'ir  aiithor-..  p!;u«M|  mi 
tlie  frieze  of  the  ca>es ;  and.  ran-Iy.  a  concj-*-  KiM-jriphir-ril 
sketch  of  the  author  was  ?5e*-n  M»-ar  hi-  portr.iit.  s-.m*  >>( 
the  richer  libraries  <;f  the  ancicrit-  \\»r»'  '^n.-.t'  ■  *•"'  ■'*! 
statues  and  busts  instt-ad  <>f  r!i»'<l;illi'»n- :  -  .<  ..  - 
Wircelv  be  mistaken,  a-  :i  li-r  «;f  r}i.-  w. .;•;->  >.: 
inscribe<l  on  the  Ijase  of  t!i.-  lin-r  -.r  -*  .*  .• . 

The  ancients  di^l  iip*  armiiif.-  ■  .-   r  ■-     .. 

fa^hi<>n.  but  laid  th»*iii  riat  "n  v.-  -  ■  ■  ■  -. 
(lama^ini;.  f-^iHFH^ially  *n  !.•  r.  ■   ■      .   .•  -.      I    ■  ■ 
tion*  that  fataK>iru»'-  ■^•r- 
libraries,  but  wf-  hiivr  .     ::.  v-;  -    j      '  '  • 

theoldest  ex^mr-l^-  *:..:*  ■  :  .     -  ..      * 
given  by  Ea-*r!'iti-.  -j'  -    -.^'  a.  ...'..  v.  - 

was  that  of  thr  ••-  ->    r  -■  :  "    *  -     :. ..-  ■;.   /  ^.  ^  ..>:rir-  •  i\ 
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th:nT->ix  oki  catalomiess  the  eariiest  of  which  dates  in  745 
\.  I*.  For  the  lover  of  su<4i  antiqaities  there  is  much  of  in- 
Tc-rtsi  TO  W  learned  ci>Dceniiii|[  them;  but  I  find  no  record 
•  »f  ai:iT  that,  in  comparison  with  many  other  diseovenes, 
w.ml-i  W  c\^n>idened  verv  ancient. 

C  a»i«^k^rius^  in  r>3«?  a.  d..  retired  to  Calabria,  and  there 
f>:jkl«lish«ri  a  library,  the  regulations  and  organisation  of 
»  ftioh  aiv  known  to  us  in  every  particular.  His  all-abs«>^l^ 
Inir  i^assion  was  for  rare  Ixxiks  and  fine  libraries,  and  we 
iu.iv  vi-11 1  telle ve  that  he«  when  at  the  head  of  such  au  iii>ti- 
tuiion.  c>  kn^lui'tc^i  it  accor^ling  to  the  best  methods  then 
kn-^wi).  Ho  ha^i  an  em^nnous  numl^er  of  copyists  and  aman- 
uviiM^s.  ami  tlinm^ih  his  eflPorts,  in  connection  with  thosse  of 
hi<  frii-nd  Kiurippius,  who  dwelt  near  Naples,  au  enormous 
inimlHT  of  Uvtks  were  sent  into  different  parts  of  Italy,  ami 
I'Vt-n  !•>  Africa. 

l\-i»i«Hloriu>  euiployeti  a  ci>rps  of  skilleil  lxx)kbinders. 
and  :*  iN»]Ui*lion  of  fine  mt^lels  were  kept  for  their  instnii- 
t'.on.  Ho  :i1m.>  placeil  sun-ilials  and  other  time-indicators 
wln-n*  tluY  iMuld  1h?  seen  "by  day  or  night,  in  clear  or 
ol.'ii.ly  uratlur."  and  >u]>plie«l  lamps,  which  he  descrilies  as 
*' !mr!i:iniral  l:iin)»s.  whirh.  oven  when  loft  entirely  to  them- 
M*.vr<,  Would  rontimu'  tt»  shino  brilliantly  for  many  li<mr>." 
\Vr  may  «»ii|»|hw^.  that  theso  arrangements  were  such  a* 
t\i-t<Ml  in  \\\v  libraries  «>f  Rome  at  the  same  e|xx*b,  sin<^ 
(  :i-"»i.^l.»riu-'  liiiiiM-If  wa**,  as  wo  know,  infiuential  in  the 
arraiiiri'Mk'iit  •»!'  t»no  of  them. 

liif  full  hi-'tory  t»f  the  early  Roman  libraries  has  not  been 
urittou  a<  yot.  and  wliatovor  is  known  of  them  exists  here 
and  tlioro  in  ola-^^-io  writings,  inscriptions,  etc.  We  have 
ovi'iy  roa*ion  to  l»oIiovo  that  spooial  works  describing  the 
lil»rario«*  of  rortain  pori<Hls  of  the  early  centuries  were  writ- 
ton  :  iMit,  if  any  «-till  oxist.  they  have  not  yet  been  brooeht 
to  tlio  knowlodgo  of  tho  world. 

Wo  liavo  rtliablo  accounts  of  the  increasing  (lemand  oo 
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Rome  for  books,  especially  in  tbc  seveuth  century,  lai^elj 
made  by  tbe  missionaries  and  teachers  of  Chiistiauity  who 
had  gone  to  many  countries  wliere  they  were  founding 
schools  and  monasteries.  Their  neetls  wore  great,  and  tlieir 
reiiucst^  were  liberally  granted  by  the  Holy  See,  and  yet  it 


was  imposfiible  to  supply  as  many  copies  of  the  sacred 
books  as  were  needed.  The  churches  of  Asia,  Spain,  ami 
Gaiil  were  sadly  in  need  of  books ;  while  the  enterprising 
and  enei^etic  apostles,  who  were  labouring  in  the  Christian 
work  in  northern  Europe,  were  constantly  begging  for  what 
roust  have  been  a  veritiilile  necessity. 

At  Osford,  in  the  Ilcwileian  Library,  there  is  a  volume,  an 
evangeliarittm,  sent  by  Gregory  the  flreat  to  Saint  Austin, 
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in  the  British  Isles,  in  601  a.  d.,  while  another  from  the  same 
collection  —  for  many  were  despatched  from  Rome  at  this 
time  —  is  in  the  Cambridge  library. 

This  codex  is  beautifully  embellished  with  illustrations 
of  the  New  Testament  history,  an<l  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  fresco  paintings  in  the  earliest  religious  eilifices  of 
northern  Europe  were  suggested  by  these  illustrations  t)f 
b<K>ks  matle  in  Rome,  if  they  were  not  actually  copied  from 
them:  at  all  events,  Rome  was  the  centre  of  bookmaking 
and  of  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  term  *'  Sacred  Art." 

The  best  judges  pronounce  these  two  works  to  be  in  the 
paljeograi)hy  of  the  sixth  century ;  while  a  psalterium^  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  which  was  long  believed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  books  sent  to  Saint  Austin  bv 
Pope  (Iregory,  is  now  considered  as  l^elonging  to  the 
eijrlith  century,  and  to  have  l)een  copied  by  an  Anglo-Saxon 
amanuensis. 

In  (>4'.)  A.  n.,  a  messenger  sent  to  Rome  for  books  was  told 
that  the  copies  in  the  papal  libraries  were  exhausted,  but 
was  jriven  full  ptM-niission  to  make  duplicates.  The  mission- 
aries in  the  north  were  so  determined  to  supply  their  monas- 
teries with  books  that  they  spare<l  no  labour  and  endured 
inanv  hanlships  in  order  to  obtain  them.  We  can  imagine 
what  a  iournev  between  the  British  Isles  and  Rome  must 
liavo  been  in  tlu'  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century,  not  only 
fatiiruiiiiT  and  diflhult,  but  even  dangerous;  and  yet  the 
VtMierahk'  IWde  writes  that  the  Abbot  Biscopus,  in  the  space 
of  thirtv-ouf  vears,  made  this  wearisome  pilgrimajje  five  times 
for  the  sole  ])iirp()se  of  increasing  the  library  of  his  abbey. 

The  devoted  ab]>ot,  when  nearing  death,  could  think  of 
nothing  else,  and  his  last  wonis  were  an  earnest  entreaty 
for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  treasures  he  had 
collected,  among  which  one  of  the  most  precious  was  a  mar- 
vellously executed  codex  of  geography  which  he  had  found 
hi  Rome.     From  some  of  his  journeys  Biscopus  had  returned 
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fuUv  ivpaid  for  all  hi--  t<»il.  liavinij:  ltnu<_rht  ami  rcct'ivtd  as 
Hitts  many  voliiiiK's:  ajraiu  be  was  not  so  I'ortuiiate,  Imt 
from  his  fourth  pilgrimage,  in  678  a.  d.,  he  returneil  content, 
haWng,  as  Bede  says,  an  '^  inuomerabie  quantity  of  books  in 
literature." 

It  is  always  inspiring  and  exciting  to  hear  the  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  collectors  over  their  treasures,  and  they  are 
much  to  be  envied  for  tlieir  absorbing  love  of  special  pur- 
suits. It  grows  with  its  gratification,  and  even  waxes  strong 
on  its  disappointments ;  perhaps  nothing  more  distinctly  adds 
to  one's  personal  happiness  than  the  pursuit  of  a  "  fad,"  as 
these  tastes  are  frequently  designated  by  those  who  simply 
look  on  without  symi>athy  for  the  object  pursued.  But  what 
could  be  more  charming  in  an  old  monk  than  the  pursuit  of 
books? 

My  heart  warms  toward  good  Biscopus,  dead  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  as  I  read  his  biography  by  the  Venerable 
Bede,  who  also  mentions  that  the  old  monk  brought  from  his 
last  two  journeys  many  pictures  or  '*  images "  of  religious 
subjects.  Among  these  was  a  set  illustrating  what  is  known 
as  the  BiUice  pauperum^  in  which  the  similarity  or  harmony 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  illustrated  by  comparing 
pictures  from  the  two  Scriptures,  side  by  side ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  bearing  of  the  faggots  for  his  own  sacrifice  by 
Isaac,  and  the  bearing  of  the  Cross  by  Christ. 

Fortunately  the  mantle  of  Biscopus  fell  on  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor, one  Ceolfrid,  who  was  jdso  an  enthusiast  in  l>ook8, 
and  a  volume  now  in  the  Laurentian  Librarv  at  Florence  is 
one  result  of  his  pursuit  of  fine  specimens.  This  is  Saint 
Jerome's  translation  of  the  sacred  text,  and  is  one  of  three 
copies  which  Ceolfrid  had  made  in  England,  fn)m  a  *'  i)an- 
dect "  which  had  been  obtained  in  Rome.  The  best  of  the 
three  copies  the  abbot  desired  to  present  to  the  Pope,  and, 
although  he  was  old  and  somewhat  feeble,  he  determineii  to 
be  the  bearer  of  his  gift;  he  died  on  his  journey,  having 
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reached  Lyons  in  the  spring  of  716  ▲.  d.  His  attendaDte, 
however,  carried  out  his  wishes,  and  conveyed  the  precious 
volume  to  Pope  Gregory  U. 

During  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  the  industry  in 
bookmaking  was  very  great  in  Rome,  and  a  library  was 
almost  indispensable  in  every  house  which  made  any  claim 
to  importance.  In  Roman  country  villas  also,  a  collection 
of  books  was  usually  to  be  found,  —  some  of  them  treating  of 
agriculture  and  of  local  interests,  with  others  that  would 
now  be  termed  ''standaixi  works;"  while  new  and  more 
recent  productions  were  carried  by  the  family  when  the 
annual  country-going  occurred,  thus  increasing  from  year 
to  year  the  dumb,  yet  speaking  friends  of  the  household. 

It  is  only  in  the  time  of  the  present  Pope,  Leo  XIIL,  that 
the  entire  Viitioan  Library  has  been  thrown  open  to  all  the 
world ;  and  previous  to  that  occurrence  many  scholars  and 
antiquarians  believed  and  hoi)eil  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  library  established  by  Pope  Damasus  was  prei»ervod  in 
the  Vatican.  But  all  these  hopes  have  been  disappointed, and 
it  is  not  known  that  a  single  volume  from  the  collection  of 
this  early  Portu<xuese  Pope  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  |>erhaps 
more  strange  that  the  time  and  method  of  its  destruction  is 
unknown,  as  we  have  records  of  it  down  to  1227,  the  year 
in  which  Pope  Ilonorius  III.  died,  he  having  been  the  last 
Popewlio  mentions  the  library  as  still  in  existence  and  use. 

In  the  ciirhth  ctMitury  the  Lateran  Palace  became  the 
official  library  of  the  Holy  See;  and  during  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  most  valued  archives  were  removed  to  a  strong 
toAver  which  had  been  built  to  receive  them,  called  the 
Turn's  Cd/'tularia,  or  Tower  of  the  Archives. 

Whether  the  Damasus  library  or  any  i>ortion  of  it  was 
thus  transferred  is  not  known,  as  the  official,  pontifical 
record  of  all  important  church  documents  has  disappeared 
since  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Many  of  the  essavs  on  ancient  libraries,  written  from  the 
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seventeenth  to  the  present  centurj-,  vhich  were  known  from 
the  l>e^intiing  to  be  incomplete,  are  now  —  tlirougli  recent 
excavations  and  the  facts  by  them  revealed  —  found  to  l>e 
incorrect  as  ndl ;  and  no  more  iiit«rustin<r  or  valuable  his- 
tory conid  be  ftiven  to  the  literary  world  than  timt  of  ancient 
and  uiediiL'vul  lilirariex,  not  only  in  lionic,  but  in  nil  other 
places  in  which  they  existed. 

Thert'  were  in  ancient  Konic  many  Iniildin^s  known  as 
Tc^iilaiiii.  or  dejKiKitories  of  records;  in  a  sense,  HbrarieB 
of  sucii  inateriiilH  us  his- 
tories arc  made  fnini. 
One  of  the  I'xlreniely  rare 
eilifices  of  tbf  repulilic  is 
known  as  the  TaO'ilariuiii., 
the  iiamy  having  been 
taken  from  an  inscrijition 
found  in  tlie  bnilcUii<.'  in 
the  fifteenth  cciitnry. 
From  the  name  of  tiie 
Consul  in  this  iiisiTiiiticni, 
Q.  Lutatius  Catnlns,  ihe 
date  of  the  record  can  be 
fixe<l  nt  7«  B.  r.,  but.  in 
fact,  the  history  of  this 
stnictiire  is  nnknown.  At 
all  events,  this  edifice  is 
the  larjtest  and  most  ex-  the  ukaher. 

tensive     buildini;    of    its 

time  still  remaining,  and  is  in  some  rejrards  the  most  Inter- 
esting Imihiiii^  in  Home  "f  any  date. 

As  the  alKiv<'-mentioiieil  inscription  calls  it  a  tabnlarium, 
and  the  name  has  lieen  adopted  in  general  use,  —  and  as  its 
{msition  on  the  slojM  of  the  Ca|iitoline  Hill,  at  the  end  nf  the 
Forum,  which  it  faces,  seems  t^)  have  been  a  desirable  jiosi- 
tion  for  a  rec<ird  library,  and  its  internal  arrangement  would 
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not  liiive  lietn  iiieonvenieut  for  bucIi  a  purpose,  —  one  wimes 
to  tliiiik  of  it  ae  liaviug  of  old  been  filled  n-ilh  au  fiiurmciut 
number  itf  InoiiKe  iiud  woo<leu  tablets.  On  these  were  re- 
CAriled  treaties  witli  foreigu  jxiwers.  decl&ratiaiis  of  wu, 
ile<?reeH  of  tlie  Senate,  aud  thousands  of  iiit«restin};  tueu 
uoiiireriiiiig  not  only  the  public,  but  in  many  cases  reeord- 
ing  private  transactions  as  well.  Uov  precioue  the  lapw 
of  ages  would  have  made  such  a  collection  had  one  but 
survived ! 

In  the  front  towards  the  Forum  was  an  ui>en  arooile. 
probably  a  thoroughfare,  and  entered  from  eitlier  end;  ■ 
row  of  a[)artments  opeue<l  into  this  arcade,  and  behind  Xhea 
was  a  large  hall,  which  has  been  so  much  restored  that  it  if- 
difficult  to  say  what  it  was  like  originally.  This  hall  is  it  l^^ 
higlier  level  thiin  tin-  Funmi  fnint,  niiil  in  reached  by  a  long 
flight  of  stairs  on  the  outside,  very  steep,  and  broken  by  no 
lauding,  beginning  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  edifice  tovraid 
the  Forum. 

Everything  that  could  injure  this  building  without  and 
within  has  apparently  been  done:  boUi  the  Temple  of 
ConconI  and  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  were  built  against 
the  Forum  front,  almost  hiding  its  open  arcade;  many 
arches  which  must  have  greatly  added  to  its  appvearance 
have  been  filled  up,  while  its  interior  has  suffered  from  being 
used  as  a  prison  and  a  salt  store. 

In  mediseval  days,  about  1300,  it  was  converted  into  a 
fortress,  much  to  its  detriment;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  it 
bravely  holds  its  own  as  a  memorial  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

In  these  days  it  is  a  museum.  In  the  arcatle  are  tlie 
magnificent  remains  of  the  e^itablatures  of  the  two  temple 
which  were  built  against  it,  as  well  as  other  interesting  bits 
of  ancient  sculpture.  The  fragments  of  these  splendid  en- 
tablatures were  put  t<^ether  with  infinite  skill  and  patience 
by  Canina. 

That  from  the  Temple  of  Concord  equals,  if  it  does  not 
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excel,  all  other  epecimeiis  of  elaborate  cornices  of  the  Coriu- 
tbian  order  knovu  to  exiat.  The  acanthus  leaves,  and,  iu 
truth,  all  the  details,  are  frebb  and  exquisitely  executed  dowu 
to  the  finest  point. 

Little  lesu  can  be  said  of  the  specimen  from  the  Temple 
of  Vespasian,  which  dates  fruin  the  time  of  Domitian,  Ul- 
96  A.  D.  Kver^-  art-lover  must  be  gruteful  to  the  Italian 
architect  who  made  it  possible  for  these  splendid  examples 
of  ancient  sculpture  to  Ite  thus  examined.  That  from  the 
last-named  temple  is  emphatically  a  treasure.  Few  speci- 
mens of  the  great  egg  and  dart  moulding  still  existiug  can 
compare  with  it  in  execution.  This  portion  of  the  ornamen- 
tation is  undercut,  in  the  manner  of  certain  remarkable 
specimens  of  Chineue  skill  in  undercutting  ivory.  The 
minor  details,  which  are  beautiful,  since  it  is  so  placed  that 
it  can  be  examined,  muMt  have  been  entirely  lost  when  it 
was  in  its  original  elevated  |x>sitioii. 

The  ornaments  on  the  frieze  consist  of  sacrificial  imple- 
ments and  ox-skuHs,  car\-ed  with  great  care,  fn>m  an  excel- 
lent design.  The  ewer  has  n  very  small  representation  of  a 
battle  between  a  rhinoceros  and  a  bull  as  its  decoration; 
the  fluted  ixilem  once  hod  a  well-raodelleil  head  in  the 
centre,  which  is  now  missing. 

There  is  a  variety  of  small  objects  in  these  sculptures  all 
designed  and  executed  with  the  same  delicacy  and  finish 
that  were  bestowed  on  the  most  important  portions.  Among 
these  are  the  holy-water  sprinkler,  the  axe  with  which  the 
victim  was  killed,  the  spoon  for  i>ouring  out  libations,  the 
woollen  cap  of  the  flamcn  with  its  ajwx,  and  the  wooileii 
spike  at  the  top.  as  well  as  others,  which  are  all  intercKt- 
ing  because  so  carefully  re]>resented  that  we  arc  sure  that 
they  are  i>erfectly  reproduced. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Taliulariiim  are  cells  which  were 
probably  originally  intended  for  the  ])reservati()n  of  treasure 
and  public  docninentM.     In  the  ^liddle  Aires  they  were  used 
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KB  prisoDS.  Thej  now  coutain  great  iiumbere  of  awipiom, 
or  ancient  wine-llaBks.  lu  187H,  there  was  discovered,  oa 
the  £i>quiline,  an  extraordinary-  quantity  of  these  flasks  «hirh 
had  been  used    for  filling  the  ditch  of  the  Servian  afgtT. 


They  were  fimml  ti\f  ffot  lielon-  tin-  surfiiw.  and  exwniiwl 
si'Vfrul  fi'i't  Ix'lon-  that.  :ili  reversed  jiikI  i)lace<l  in  rows,  oK 
idiovf  till'  otliiT.  'riicrc  ivus,  in  ancient  <)aytt,  a  wine-sbop 
near  this  s\»'\,  imtniiiiscd  liy  the  Pra'torian  soldiers,  from 
which  this  vnKl  uiimlicr  of  lunjilione  doubtless  came. 

The  stamps  tliat  niv  fR'nucntly  seen  on  the  bandies  of  the 
wine-llasks  ari'  intiTestiiirr.     Thi'v  resemble  the  stamps  and 
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on  ancient  bricks.  There  are  immense  numbers  of  these 
stamped  handles  in  tlie  mass  of  broken  pottery  of  which 
Monte  Testaccio  is  formed. 

Various  facts  are  recorded  in  the  brick,  tile,  and  pottery 
stamps,  such  as  the  luime  of  the  owner  of  the  brick-field 
from  which  the  clay  was  taken,  and  that  of  the  potter  who 
did  the  work.  The  latter  is  frequently  followed  by  the 
words,   Valeat  qui  fecit ^  —  '••  May  the  maker  prosper." 

The  library  of  Octavia  was  burned  in  HO  a.  i>.  That  in 
the  palace  of  Tiberius  is  believed  to  have  perished  in  the 
same  manner  in  101,  and  that  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  was  destroyed  by  a  thunder-bolt  at  about  the 
same  time.  The  famous  library  of  Apollo  escaped  the 
flames  until  »*U)3,  when  they  were  so  fierce  from  the  moment 
of  their  discovery  that  the  Sibylline  books  alone  could  be 
saved,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  books  and  manuscripts 
beinj^  ntterlv  destroved.  The  fact  that  we  know  the  fate  of 
these  Roman  libraries,  destroyed  at  such  early  periods, 
makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  that  of  the  library  of  Pope'Damasus. 

••  The  only  means  we  possess  of  following  the  life  and  vicis- 
situdes of  this  invaluable  collection  of  sacred  and  classic  books,'* 
writes  Coniinendatore  Lanciani,  "  in  an  a'^e  the  historv  of  which  is 
absolutely  obscure  ainl  fragmentary,  are  tlic  regpMa  Pontificumi 
that  is  to  say,  the  collection  of  official  documents,  epistles,  constitu- 
tions, and  canons  issu(Ml  by  each  Pope.  The  rcgesta  are  known  to 
have  existed,  as  a  complete  series  an<l  without  any  interruption, 
from  the  remotest  ages  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Ilonorius  III.,  wlio  died  in  1227,  is  the  very  last  Pope 
who  saw  the  volumes,  who  studied  them  carefully,  and  who  makes 
express  mention  of  them.  None  of  his  successors,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  mentions  tiie  library  and  the  archives  as  an  existing 
institution. 

"  Xot  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  documents  of  the  regesta,  belong- 
ing to  the  incomparable  collection  formerly  in  the  buildings  of 
Damasus,  then  in  the  Lateran,  and  lastly  in  the  Turris  Cartularia, 
has  escaped  destruction,  — not  one  has  comedown  to  us!  .  .  .  We 
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are  forced  to  believe  that  the  catastrophe  by  which  tlie  coll>^tioii 
was  destroyed,  and  by  which  the  link  connecting  uiodirii  witli 
aiicient  libraries  was  seTered,  muHt  have  taken  place  soon  al'ivr  tb<- 
deuth  of  Ilonorius  111.;  but  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  ui  ili" 
precise  date,  the  nature,  the  details  of  the  catastrophe.  The  i>iili 
j>Uusible  explanation  which  we  can  offer  is  tu  Iw  found  iii  lli'- 
history  of  the  Turris  Cartularia  iteelf.  'Ihis  siruiigliold.  bnill  U\ 
tlie  Fraiigipani  family,  as  a  detached  work  of  their  I'ulaiine  li>'ui|- 
quiirters.  and  luied  by  the  Popes  as  a  safe  receptacle  for  their  suu' 
documents,  was  handed  over  to  the  itui>erial  faction  in  VJii,  l1^ 
contents  were  doubtless  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  out  of  spiip 
and  revenge  towarila  the  Popes  and  their  faithful  supporters.  tW 
t'raugiiHuii  family." 
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